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CHAPTER  I. 

**  Let  the  eagle  change  his  plume, 
The  leaf  its  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom  ; 
But  ties  around  his  heart  were  spun, 
That  could  not,  would  not,  be  undone  !" — Campbell. 

TT  has  been  said  by  a  great  master 
-^  of  fiction,  that  ''  such  things," 
speaking  of  great  sorrows,  "  are  sacred 
and  secret,"  and  it  doubtless  behoves  us 
to  draw  a  veil  over  such  scenes,  which 
are  enacted  daily,  but  with  one  witness, 
the  eye  of  an  all-merciful  God — the  only 
eye  which  the  shrinking  human  heart,  laid 
bare  by  a  fresh  wound,  can  bear  upon  its 
agony  and  live. 
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As  far  as  Ninon's  great  sorrow  was 
publicly  witnessed,  I  have  felt  bound  to 
describe  it  to  the  reader,  but  over  the 
threshold  of  that  closed  door,  it  is  not 
either  for  me  or  for  him  to  step  ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  there  was  one  tender 
loving  heart  at  hand,  and  that  the  true 
Trevylian  nature  was  not  likely  to  desert 
a  friend,  in  the  hour  of  her  bitterest  need. 

Mr.  Baynard  was  sent  for  by  a  party  of 
urgent  adherents,  and  it  was  with  a  sore 
heart  and  a  presentiment  of  evil  to  come, 
which  he  could  not  subdue,  that  he 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
and  followed  them  to  the  scene  of  his  tri- 
umph like  a  man  who  walks  in  his  sleep. 

Once  on  the  arena,  however,  where  so 
many  stout  hearts  fail,  and  %o  many  ready 
tongues  wax  dumb,  he  roused  himself  to 
address  the  electors,  and,  in  a  few  words, 
which  he  was  allowed  to  utter  without  a 
single  interruption  or  remark,  and  which 
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were  manly,  lionest,  and  to  tlie  point, 
lie  thanked  tliem  for  ''  the  distinguished 
honour  they  had  conferred  on  one  so 
young,  so  untried,  and,  excepting  for  the 
favour  he  had  been  able  to  find  in  their  eyes, 
during  a  short  residence  among  them,  so 
undeserving  as  himself." 

"  But,"  he  added,  and  his  voice  faltered, 
and  his  eye  moistened  as  he  spoke,  ''we 
have  a  tribute  of  respect  to  pay  to  one, 
who,  opposed  to  us  in  politics,  has  ever 
been  one  with  us  in  heart ;  to  a  great 
man,  taken  from  amongst  us,  in  the  zenith 
and  the  pride  of  his  reputation.  Gentle- 
men, our  triumph  is  sadly  clouded,  and, 
as  a  favour,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  avoid  all 
demonstration  of  rejoicing  on  the  occasion, 
which  would  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the 
proudest  of  my  life.  While^ir.  Vavasour's 
wife,  or  I  should  say  now,"  he  added  in 
solemn,  falteriug accents,  "Mr. Vavasour's 
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imdotv  whom  we  have  so  lately  seen  radiant 
in  youth  and  beauty  amongst  us — remains 
in  this  town,  need  I  suggest  to  you  the  in- 
decency, nay,  the  barbarity,  of  any  popular 
demonstration  on  the  side  of  the  party 
which  I  am  proud  to  call  my  own." 

A  low  murmur  of  assent,  which  would 
have  been  a  cheer  but  for  the  words  just 
spoken,  betokened  how  deeply  the  news 
thus  conveyed  of  the  actual  decease  of  the 
member  of  whom  his  friends  and  con- 
stituents were  so  justly  proud,  and  for 
whom  his  political  enemies  entertained 
deep  personal  respect,  sank  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

There  remained  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  election,  which  was  a  com- 
plete triumph  for  the  Tory  side ;  but  the 
feelings  which  were  uppermost  in  "  young 
John's"  mind,  as  he  rode  sadly  back  to 
King's  Baynard  late  in  the  evening,  were 
not  such  as   might  have   been   supposed 
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likely   to  agitate   the   breast   of  tlie   suc- 
cessful candidate. 

He  had  had  an  interview  with  Mary, 
who,  anxious  for  her  Uncle's  sake, 
gave  him  many  parting  injunctions 
with  respect  to  the  Avay  in  which  the 
bad  news  was  to  be  communicated  to  him, 
in  the  least  startling  manner  possible ; 
and  he  also  had  had  injunctions  to  lay 
upon  her,  and  many  a  fond  word  of  so- 
licitude to  add,  regarding  the  dismal  night 
watch  to  be  spent  at  the  side  of  her  friend,, 
who  still  appeared  to  be  paralysed  under  her 
load  of  overwhelming  grief. 

In  the  quaint  old-fashioned  inn 
parlour  the  interview  took  place,  and  it 
would  have  saddened  any  chance  spec- 
tator to  see  the  grave,  harassed  look  of 
the  two  young  faces,  which  had  been  so 
cloudless  and  sunny  but  a  few  short 
hours  before.  Mary  was  the  first  to 
perceive    the    expediency    of    shortening 
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the  precious  moments  wliicli  remained 
for  them  to  spend  in  one  another's  society. 

"  My  Uncle  will  be  anxious,"  she  said, 
''  and  I  fear  I  must  send  you  away.  Do 
not  fear  for  me,  John.  I  shall  not  shrink 
from  my  task  of  love.  Aunt  Dorothy  will 
come  to  me,  to-morrow,  and  we  must 
divide  ourselves  between  Uncle  Gilbert 
and  Mrs.  Vavasour,  while  you  are  away." 

'' Good-bye,  and  God  speed  you!"  she 
added  suddenly,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
presenting  her  innocent  cheek  to  him 
for  a  caress.  She  did  not  wish  him  to 
perceive  that  her  courage  was  failing, 
and  her  boasted  strength  giving  way ; 
but  that  impulsive  action  revealed  the 
secret  to  him,  better  than  words  could 
have  done ;  and  the  bitterest  moment 
that  he  had  ever  known,  was  the  one 
in  which  he  lost  sight  of  the  floating 
white  draperies,  which,  like  those  of  some 
beneficent   spirit,  hovered  for  a   momont 
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in  the  dim  light  of  the  staircase,  and  the 
next,  had  vanished  in  darkness  out  of 
sight.  He  returned  for  a  moment  to  the 
room  which  they  had  just  left,  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  the  gaze  of  the  bar, 
until  he  had  resumed  the  self-command 
which  had  completely  deserted  him.  On 
the  floor  lay  something  which  she  had 
dropped,  which  proved  to  be  the  blue 
breast-knot  which  Mary  had  worn  so  exult- 
ingly  over  her  loyal  heart  tliat  day. 

"  Another   talisman,"    he   muttered    to , 
himself,  and  he  carefully  placed  the  pretty 
badge    in    the    breast    of    his  own    coat. 
''  God  grant,  my  darling,  that  it  may  be 
one  of  good  omen  for  us  both  !" 

With  these  words  on  his  lips,  and 
heaving  a  deep  sigh,  he  left  the  room, 
and  passed  through  the  long  draughty 
corridor,  where  he  had  once  stood,  waiting 
to  receive  the  beautiful  bride,  on  the  night 
of  her  first  appearance  in  the  county,   at  the 
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Elminster  ball — the  night  when  Margaret 
Town-Eden  had  experienced  on  her  account 
the  first  bitter  pangs  of  jealousy  and  doubt. 
How  many  a  tale  of  life  and  death  could  the 
walls  of  an  old  country  inn  reveal,  were 
they  suddenly  to  be  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
communicating  all  that  they  had  ever 
witnessed  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fate. 

Mr.  Baynard  having  mounted  his  horse, 
put  him  into  a  sharp  trot,  and  did  not 
draw  rein,  or  slacken  his  pace,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  Rectory  gate.  He  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  old 
man  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  his  niece, 
and  anxious,  also,  to  get  over  the  sad  com- 
munication which  he  had  to  make,  and  of 
which  he  greatly  dreaded  the  effect  on  his 
shattered  nerves. 

The  Rector  of  King's  Baynard  was 
sleeping  peacefully  in  his  arm-chair,  as  his 
"  dear  lad  "  entered  the  room,  the  bearer 
of  melancholy  tidings.     The  latter  paused 
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for  a  moment  to  contemplate  the  picture 
tlius  presented,  and  he  could  scarcely 
realise  to  himself  that  the  events  which 
had  followed  so  quickly  on  one  another, 
and  which  it  has  taken  so  many  pages  to 
describe,  had  actually  occurred  since  the 
morning  on  which  he  and  Mary  had 
left  him  so  anxious  for  the  turn  of  events, 
which  now  seemed  of  comparative  insigni- 
ficance in  the  eyes  on  which  things  of 
greater  moment  had  since  dawned.  As 
the  old  man  gradually  resumed  conscious-  • 
ness,  which  is  the  way  in  which  the  old 
awake,  he  feebly  lifted  his  head,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  sorrowful  countenance 
of  ''  young  John,"  who  wished,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  let  his  face  prove  the  herald  of 
his  news — 

"  E'en  such  a  man 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  tlie  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  bim  half  his  Troj  was  burned; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue — " 
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and  Mr.  Trevylian's  first  words  were 
"  I  see  it  all,  dear  lad,  you  have  lost  tlie 
election." 

"  I  wish  I  had  if  that  had  been  all,  Sir  ; 
but  I  have  done  worse,  I  have  lost  a  friend. 
It  is  of  no  use  trying  to  break  things" 
he  added,  as  he  saw  the  alarmed  look  in 
the  old  man's  eyes,  which  told  more  plainly 
than  words,  that  the  shadow  of  the  curse 
was  stealing  over  him  again.  "  I  had 
better  tell  you  at  once,  that  Mr.  Vavasour 
had  a  fit  on  the  hustings  to-day — that  he 
never  spoke  again — but,  in  fact,  died  on 
the  spot,  and  Mary  is  with  Mrs.  Vavasour 
in  the  town  now.  She  will  not,  of  course, 
be  able  to  return  to-night,  but  she  sent  her 
love  to  you,  Sir,  and  made  me  promise  to 
remain  here,  if  such  should  be  your  wish." 

"  Thank  God,  if  that  is  all !"  was  the 
fervent  ejaculation  of  the  old  man,  to 
whom  life  and  death  were  now  indeed 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  for  whom 
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the  vicissitudes  of  fate  had  lost  their 
sting,  unless  they  affected  the  only  two 
beings  on  earth  who  could  keep  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  affection  alive  in  his 
breast. 

"  I  thought  something  might  have  hap- 
pened to  Mabel." 

"  To  Mary,  you  mean.  Sir,"  answered 
"young  John,"  with  a  trace  of  impatience 
in  his  voice.  He  had  just  returned  from 
witnessing  an  awful  sorrow,  and  it  jarred 
upon  him,  to  hear  the  exclamation  of 
"  Thank  God,"  with  reference  to  the  blow 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  poor  crushed 
head.  He  forgot  to  make  allowance  for 
what  we  call  the  selfishness  and  the 
apathy  of  age;  to  talk  of  which,  appears 
to  me,  however,  hke  talking  of  the  ir- 
regularity of  a  watch,  whose  mainspring 
has  been  broken  long  ago.  It  was,  to 
my  mind,  a  proof  of  the  tenacity  of 
affection  in  Mr.   Trevylian's  nature,  that 
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in  its  living  death  it  clung  fondly  to  the 
old  ties  still. 

In  reply  to  ''young  John's"  correction, 
he  said,  ''  To  Mary  1  mean,  of  course. 
It  is  a  sad  scene  for  her  to  witness,  poor 
child  !  She  cannot  be  of  any  use,  and  will 
do  herself  harm.  I  had  better  send  the 
carriage  for  her,"  he  added,  stretching  out 
his  hand  towards  the  silver  bell  at  his  side. 

"  No ;  we  must  not  send  for  her,  she 
would  not  leave  her  friend  in  her  sorrow ; 
but  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  or  comfort  to 
you,  I  will  defer  my  journey  to  Paris  for  a 
week." 

''Do  so,  dear  lad ;  do  not  leave  us 
now;  but  you  must  not  defer  it  long, 
for  I  must  see  you  and  my  darling,  man 
and  wife,  before  I  die." 

"  You  shall  do  so,  please  God  !  It  is 
my  one  hope  and  object  in  life.  But  it 
is  due  to  Mary  that  I  should  go  on  this 
hateful  errand  first." 
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"  Tlien  go  to-morrow,  as  you  proposed. 
It  is  your  duty  to  lose  no  time,  your  duty 
both  to  Mary  and  to  me." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  rapid, 
excited  way,  so  foreign  to  Mr.  Trevyhan's 
usual  manner,  that  ''  young  John"  looked 
up  surprised  into  his  Mentor's  face ;  and 
he  replied  with  a  dignity  which  had  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  its  tones  :  "  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  that  I  would  knowingly 
fail  in  either.  You  do  not  know  what 
this  proof  of  it  is  costing  me.  Is  it 
nothing  to  me,  Sir,  do  you  think,"  he 
added,  while  the  blood  came  painfully, 
and  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop,  into  his 
hitherto  pale  cheek,  ''to  go  to  a  man 
like  my  father,  to  ask  him  to  give  me 
proof  of  the  purity  of  my  mother  r" 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  lad,  forgive  me !" 
pleaded  the  old  man,  down  whose  cheeks 
the  tears  were  rolling  fast,  "  I  well  know 
what  it  must  cost  you.  I,  who  have  had  the 
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same  doubts  on  tlie  score  of  my  lost  child, 
have  reason  to  feel  for  you  in  this  case. 
But  take  heart,  you  have  every  reason 
to  hope,  while  I  had  but  too  good  cause 
for  fear.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  find 
that  the  breath  of  slander  ever  touched 
your  mother's  name." 

"  Young  John's"  head  drooped  upon 
his  breast,  his  breath  came  heavily,  and 
with  an  effort,  while  the  veins  were  like 
cords  in  his  forehead,  as  he  said  slowly  and 
deliberately  in  answer  to  this  remark  '^  For 
my  soul's  sake,  I  trust  not;  for  I  do  not 
hold  myself  responsible  for  any  conse- 
quences, if  I  am  what  I  have  been  called 
to-day." 

It  was  true.  Amongst  the  surging  of 
the  crowds  who  had  cheered  him  so  vo- 
ciferously for  his  gallant  act,  had  floated 
one  word  of  bitter  import,  which  as  applied 
to  himself  had  chilled  the  marrow  in  his 
bones,    and  frozen    the   life-blood   in  his 
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heart,  for  it  was  a  word  wliicli  implied 
disinheritance  and  disgrace  to  himself,  and 
which  heaped  shame  upon  the  memory  of 
his  dead  mother,  for  whose  purity  he  would 
have  answered  with  his  own  life. 

The  after  events  of  that  momentous  day 
had  indeed  for  a  time  numbed  the  sting: 

o 

which  that  bitter  word  had  left,  but  it 
began  to  rankle  again  on  his  solitary  ride 
home  in  the  evening,  and  had  swelled  into 
uncontrollable  anguish  under  the  uninten- 
tional probe  of  the  old  man's  words.  It 
was  not  that  he  believed  it  possible  that  the 
word  was  true,  but  to  susceptible  natures 
like  his,  where  honour  is  concerned,  the 
breath  of  slander  has  a  tarnishing,  and 
even  a  corroding  effect.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  had  at  that  moment  much  to 
occupy  him.  He  had  to  think  of,  and  for 
Mary,  in  the  trial  that  had  come  to  her  in 
her  friend's  bitter  sorrow.  He  had  to  think 
of  the  effect  her  prolonged  absence  might 
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liave  upon  his  aged  friend  and  more  than 
father;  and  he  had  to  think  of  the  new 
duties  which  the  result  of  the  election 
would  impose  upon  him.  But  still,  as  he 
went  home  to  King's  Baynard,  on  that 
lovely  spring  night  (Mr.  Trevylian  having 
declined  his  offer  of  remaining  with  him) 
above  all  these  thoughts,  momentous  and 
all-engrossing  as  they  would  otherwise 
have  been,  floated  the  %DOTd  of  evil  omen, 
which  contained  the  key  to  the  ruin  of  his 
dearest  hopes,  and  which  had  the  power  of 
turning  the  flood  of  evil  upon  the  bright 
destiny  which  seemed  opening  for  him  on 
every  side. 

The  deep  passionate  words  which  had 
fallen  from  his  lips  in  reference  to  it,  had 
startled  Mr.  Trevylian  when  he  heard 
them,  as  a  horse  might  be  startled  at  the 
sudden  roll  of  a  drum.  ''  I  am  responsible 
for  no  consequences,  if  I  am  what  I  have 
been  called  to-day." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  Nay  a  mother ; 
Why  not  a  mother  ?     When  I  said  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent.     What's  in  mother 
That  you  start  at  it?" — all's  well  that  ends  well. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  election,  when 
-^  the  reaction  of  stagnation  was  be- 
ginning to  take  the  place  of  the  fever,  tur- 
moil, and  anguish  of  the  scenes  attendant 
on  it,  Mr.  Baynard  found  himself  under 
his  father's  roof  at  Paris,  certainly  an  un- 
bidden, and  as  he  doubted  not,  an  unwel- 
come guest.  He  was,  however,  fully  bent 
upon  ascertaining,  from  authentic  sources, 
one  or  two  points  in  which  his  own  honour 
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was  deeply  implicated,  and  whicli  he  felt  it 
his  imperative  duty  to  have  cleared  up 
before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Trevylian 
took  place ;  an  event  for  which  he  longed 
with  a  lover's  ardour,  and  to  which  she  had 
consented,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  dark  day,  which  had  closed 
in  sorrow  on  so  many  with  whom  this  tale 
has  been  concerned. 

A  great  change  had  the  events  of  those 
few  days  wrought  on  "young  John."  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  traced  in 
that  grave  determined  countenance,  over- 
shadowed, if  not  yet  lined  by  thought,  the 
genial  honhommie  and  careless  gaiety  of 
expression  which  had  so  lately  been  its 
distinguishing  characteristics.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  weight  of  his  new  honours,  or 
the  effect  of  the  two  letters  now  to  be  at- 
tached to  his  name,  however  magical  in  their 
influence,  or  great  their  mystic  power  over 
the  souls  of  men,    that  .had  fallen   like  a 
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shadow  upon  his  life,  in  the  very  tide  of  his 
outward  success  ;  and  which,  whether  it 
would  spread  and  darken,  and  wrap  him  in 
its  folds  like  a  toil,  or  whether  it  would 
disperse  and  vanish  into  thin  air,  it  was 
now  the  question  of  a  few  hours  to  decide. 

The  dark  evil  brows  of  Luke  Grimstone 
lowered  upon  the  heir  of  King's  Baynard, 
as  he  encountered  him  face  to  face 
on  his  way  to  Sir  Marmaduke's  room, 
whither  he  was  conducted  by  a  foreign 
lacquey,  to  whom  the  person,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  Mr.  Baynard,  were  ahke  unfami- 
liar. 

''  Sir  Marmaduke  cannot  be  disturbed," 
Mr.  Grimstone  said,  with  an  air  of  in- 
sulting arrogance,  and  addressing  him- 
self to  the  son  of  the  man  whom  though 
he  served,  he  scorned  to  call  master.  "  You 
will  enter  that  door  at  your  peril  Mr. 
John,  and  on  your  own  responsibility.  Any 
sudden  surprise  might  cost  him  his  life." 

c  2 
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The  eyes  of  tlie  young  man  flashed 
angrily,  and  his  lips  were  parted  to  reply 
to  the  insolent  menace;  but  as  though 
upon  second  thoughts  he  had  decided  that 
words  were  too  good  to  be  bestowed 
upon  one,  whom  from  the  depth  of  his 
soul  he  despised,  he  turned  suddenly  upon 
his  heel  with  an  altered  purpose,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  foreign  servant, 
he  requested  to  be  shown  to  an  apartment 
in  which  he  could  wait  until  such  time  as 
it  should  be  Sir  Marmaduke's  pleasure  to 
receive  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  observed 
aloud  for  Mr.  Grimstone's  benefit,  without 
looking  at  or  even  turning  towards  him, 
"  That  can  scarcely  be  called  a  '  surprise,' 
which  must  have  been  expected  for  the 
last  three  days.  I  suppose  Sir  Marma- 
duke's  letters  are  not  tampered  with." 

Mr.  Grimstone  vouchsafed  no  reply  to 
this  home  thrust ;  while  the  active  French- 
man was  grimacing  and  bowing  at  a  door 
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whicli   lie  bad  flung  open,    saying  as  lie 
did  so.     "  Entrez,  Monsieur,  miladi  est  chez 

eiur 

The  man  was  lier  ladyship's  own  body 
servant,  and  seeing  that  ''  Monsieur"  was 
young  and  handsome  as  an  Apollo,  he 
did  not  doubt  that  such  a  visitor  would  be 
welcome  there.  At  all  events,  had  he  had 
private  instructions  to  that  effect,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  obsequious,  or  more 
ready  with  his  welcome. 

As  "  young  John"  entered  the  luxuriously 
furnished  boudoir,  almost  mechanically, 
(for  his  stepmother's  was  scarcely  the 
presence  which  he  would  voluntarily  have 
sought  at  that  moment)  he  gave  a  hasty 
glance  round  the  room,  and  ascertained 
to  his  great  relief  that  Lady  Baynard  was 
not  in  it.  It  is  true  that  her  companion- 
ship would  have  been  a  shade  less  hate- 
ful to  him,  than  that  of  the  man  who 
had    never     from     the    time     he    could 
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first  call  his  lowering  features  to  mind, 
failed  to  goad  him  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  self-control.  As  a  child,  in- 
deed, of  five  or  six  years  old,  he  had  in  a 
fit  of  ungovernable  passion,  which  the 
villain  had  done  his  best  to  provoke,  struck 
Luke  Grimstone  a  blow  with  some  child's 
toy  which  he  held  in  his  clenched  fist — it 
cut  his  lip  open,  and  left  a  deep  scar ;  a 
mark  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  That 
blow  had  rankled  in  his  revengeful  heart 
like  slow  poison  in  corrupted  veins,  and 
there  was  no  fate  however  dark,  no  torture 
however  cruel,  or  long  drawn  out,  to  which 
the  valet  would  not  have  condemned  his 
master's  son,  always  provided  that  he 
could  have  struck  assassin-like  in  the 
dark,  or  from  behind. 

To  rid  himself  of  his  hateful  presence, 
''young  John"  had  entered  Lady  Baynard's 
boudoir,  to  which  he  had  been  invited  by 
the  gesticulating   Frenchman ;    and  after 
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ascertaining  that  it  was  empty,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  he  walked  to  the  window,  a 
man's  never  failing  resource  when  there  is 
no  fire,  or  available  mantelpiece  in  the 
room,  before  which  to  lounge  away  the 
time  devoted  to  the  most  dreary  of  all 
processes  that  of  ivaiting.  It  was  an 
especially  irksome  interval  to  the  young 
heir  and  his  reflections  under  the  circum- 
stances were  gloomy  enough. 

Fate  never  looks  well  under  too  close  a 
scrutiny.  Face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand, 
she  assumes  her  most  terrible  aspect,  and 
the  fairy  visions  that  have  sprung  up  like 
mushrooms  in  our  path,  while  she  is  still 
a  long  way  off,  fall  like  dead  leaves  from 
a  blasted  tree,  when  we  feel  her  breath 
warm  upon  our  cheek,  when  there  is  but 
a  step  between  us  and  her  out-stretched 
hand.  Upon  what  will  that  hand  unclose  ? 
When  the  momentous  question  becomes  a 
thing  for  immediate  solution,  the  stoutest 
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heart  miglit  well  quail  and  the  keenest  eye 
grow  dim;  and  as  ''young  John"  stood 
at  the  window,  gazing  out  into  the  narrow 
streets,  looking  at  the  unfamiliar  sights, 
and  listening  to  the  unfamiliar  sounds,  of 
a  foreign  city,  with  his  destiny  advancing 
towards  him  swiftly  through  the  dim 
torchlight  of  doubt,  he  thought  that  he 
heard  again  the  utterance  that  had  become 
familiar  to  him  at  the  old  house  at  King's 
Baynard  "Ah  !  Sir  Mark!  Sir  Mark!" 
while  a  soft  touch  which  was  laid  upon 
his  hand  at  the  same  moment,  made  him 
start  in  a  manner  which  would  have  asto- 
nished the  hard  riding  men  of  Dere- 
fordshire,  who  had  seen  him  take  the 
demon  leap,  which  had  earned  for 
himself,  and  for  Orion,  a  never  dying 
renown. 

The  touch,  however,  in  this  instance  was 
a  mortal  one,  although  for  its  innocence 
and  purity  it  might  have  been  the  touch  of 
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an  angel.    Standing  on  a  couch  at  his  side 
was  a  very  young  child  of  uncommon  and 
wonderful  beauty,  whose  large  dark  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  his  face,  and  whose  soft 
dimpled  hand,  was  half  shyly,  half  confid- 
ingly inserting  itself  into  his  own.     That 
child  was  his  father's  son  :  the  Marmaduke 
Baynard   whose    very  existence    "young 
John "  had  almost  forgotten,  and  whom 
he  had  never  heard  mentioned  but  once 
in  his  life.     On  that  occasion,  the  reader 
will,  perhaps,  remember  the   stress   that 
was  laid  by  the  attorney  upon  the  chris- 
tian   name    bestowed    upon    the    infant. 
*'  They  have  christened  him  Marmaduke, 
the  family  name,"    he  had  observed  sen- 
tentiously;     but    the    remark    made    no 
farther  impression  upon  the  heir  to  whem 
it  was  addressed,  and  he  had  never  again 
thought  of  the  child,    either  as    a    rival 
or     as  a   brother,    about    whose   tender 
head  had  been  woven  many   a   dark  plot 
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for     tlie     destruction     of   his     own    for- 
tunes. 

There  was  an  appeal  in  the  wondering 
innocent  eyes,  and  in  the  caressing  action 
of  the  Httle  one,  which  spoke  to  the  heart 
of  the  elder  brother  (ever  open  to  generous 
impulses)  at  once,  and  stooping  down,  he 
lifted  him  tenderly  in  his  arms,  while  a 
tear  that  had  a  very  pure  source,  glittered 
for  a  moment  in  his  eyes,  over  which  care 
had  thrown  a  shadow  of  late,  too  deep  for 
that  well-spring  which  is  the  fountain  of 
emotion,  but  on  which  sorrow,  in  the  stern 
acceptance  of  the  word,  sets  a  hard  and 
relentless  seal. 

"Your's  is  the  first  welcome  home  I 
have  ever  received,"  he  said;  "  I  will  take 
it  as  a  good  omen  for  Mary,  and  for  myself." 

As  he  said  the  words,  the  child  leapt 
in  his  arms  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  and 
then  relapsing  suddenly  into  seriousness,  he 
gazed  earnestly  into  his  brother's  eyes  for  a 
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moment ;  after  wliicli,  as  if  satisfied  witli  tlie 
expression  lie  read  in  them,  he  passed  his 
hand  over  his  cheek,  with  the  natural 
grace  and  fondness  of  a  baby  caress.  It 
was  a  sight  that  might  have  touched  the 
heart  of  the  most  careless  or  indifferent 
observer,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was 
witnessed  in  secret  by  one  who  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  by  one 
who  had  been  the  bitterest  foe  that  the 
elder  brother  had  ever  known — by  one 
whose  wild  stormy  nature  was  open  to ' 
impressions,  whether  of  evil  or  of  good, 
and  whose  heart  went  out  with  a  fierce 
bound  towards  the  man  whose  downfal 
and  ruin  she  had  done  her  worst  to 
achieve. 

Carlotta,  Lady  Baynard,  was  the  wit- 
ness of  that  interview  between  the  rival 
brothers  ;  and  touched  to  the  quick 
through  the  maternal  instinct,  which  can 
turn  for  the   time  being  very  dross  into 
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virgin  ore,  she  registered  a  solemn  vow  in 
her  secret  heart,  that  the  evil  which  since 
the  birth  of  her  own  son  it  had  been  her 
life's  aim  to  achieve,  it  should  hence- 
forth be  her  determined  purpose  to  neu- 
tralize and  undo. 

Alas  !  for  the  sake  of  human  destiny, 
evil  is  a  force  easily  put  in  motion,  and 
like  other  great  forces  entirely  beyond  the 
control  of  any  hand,  when  the  wheels  of 
its  machinery  are  once  at  work.  Lady 
Baynard  had  not  hesitated  to  touch  the 
springs  which  moved  it,  and  it  was  of 
little  avail  then,  that  she  repented  of  hav- 
ing done  so,  and  registered  that  solemn 
resolve.  They  were  steadily  and  surely  at 
work,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
hearts  of  the  brothers  had  gone  out  to- 
wards one  another,  under  the  influence  of 
the  touch  which  wrings  the  master-chord 
of  life  with  its  subtle  and  unerring  finger, 
the    clanking   of    the    loom   might   have 
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been  heard,  which  was  weaving  a  strong 
web  round  the  destiny  of  the  elder  of  the 
two. 

Lady  Baynard  was  a  woman  of  fierce 
impulses  and  of  strong  instincts.  The 
master-chord  in  her  nature,  was  the  love 
which  she  shared  with  Sir  Marmaduke 
for  the  child  of  his  old  age ;  and  from 
the  moment  in  which  she  saw  that  child 
in  his  elder  brother's  caressing  arms,  the 
hatred  which  she  had  cherished  for  "  the 
heir"  died  within  her,  and  in  its  place' 
sprang  up  a  warm  grateful  impulse,  which 
in  a  woman  of  her  fiery  nature,  was  very 
much  akin  to  love.  Heedless  of  the  dis- 
covery which  musb  ensue  of  the  position 
which  she  had  occupied  as  a  spy  in  her 
own  house — a  spy  upon  the  actions  of  one 
whom  she  had  purposely  caught  in  this 
trap,  believing  that  her  hate  would  have 
been  inflamed  by  some  word  of  dislike,  or 
even  by  a   hasty  rebufi",  directed  towards 
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the  innocent  cliild — slie  flung  back  tlie 
curtain  behind  which  she  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  conceal  herself,  and  advancing 
towards  her  step-son  with  her  arms  ex- 
tended, said — - 

"  So,  my  Marmaduke  loves  his  brother. 
Let  it  be  a  sign  that  the  past  is  forgotten. 
Let  me  welcome  my  son  to  his  father's 
roof." 

The  words  were  spoken  in  the  accents 
of  her  own  soft  tongue ;  the  gesture 
which  accompanied  them  was  graceful — 
nay,  even  tender,  and  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  stirred  within  him.  The 
strings  had  been  touched  which  thrilled 
alike  two  natures,  opposite  as  the  poles ; 
and  two  bitter  enemies  stood  face  to  face, 
without  one  bitter  thought  of  enmity 
between  them  to  cancel-  the  meaning  of 
the  greeting,  which  had  almost  amounted 
to  a  caress  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
from  whose  very   touch   the   young  man 
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would  have  slirunk,  as  from  contamination, 
but  an  hour  ago,    with   the  fragrance  of 
the      recollection      of      his      pure     love 
chnging      round     him    like     a     talisman 
from  the  suspicion  of  ill.     Innocence  had 
worked  the  spell  which  had  softened  his 
heart   towards    his    step-mother,    in   this 
instance.      The  child  was   between   them, 
as  she  clasped  her  hands  over  the  brotherly 
arm  which  folded  him,  in  its  strong  em- 
brace ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  true  womanly 
action,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  maternal ' 
tie,  raised  up  a  feeling  of  chivalry,   (I   can 
scarcely  call  it  respect)  in  "young  John's" 
mind  for  Lady  Baynard,  which  would  not 
have   been   won   from   him   by  her   most 
subtle  wiles  in  the  days  of  her  marvellous 
power  over  the  hearts  of  men  ;  before  the 
beautiful  mask  under  which  evil  itself  ap- 
peared refined  and  seductive,  had  let  the 
light  of  time  through  its  chinks  to  shew 
but  the  desolated  wreck  of  the  power  that 
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had  once  liad  strength,  to  move  a  world. 
I  doubt  whether  such  a  tribute  had  ever 
been  paid  to  the  ''  Syren  of  the  South," 
in  the  zenith  of  her  youth  and  fame,  as  that 
which  she  won  at  that  moment  from  an 
honest  heart  in  the  day  of  her  "  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,"  when  she  was  old,  faded,  and 
worse  than  all,  forgotten  by  the  very  slaves 
whom  she  had  once  led  captive  in  the 
wake  of  her  chariot  wheels. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  welcome,  Ma- 
dam," he  answered,  in  her  own  tongue, 
"  and  for  that  of  this  pretty  little  one ; 
he  has  not,  I  find,  been  taught  to  hate 
me." 

''  Not  so,  not  so,"  replied  the  mother, 
quickly. 

It  was  not,  as  a  rule,  at  all  hard  to 
Lady  Baynard  to  lie,  but  this  one  lie 
smote  home  to  the  seared  conscience  with 
a  stab  of  pain.  He  had  not  been  taught 
in  words  to  hate  his  brother,  but  his  very 
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existence  had.  been  made  tlie  tool  of  hate, 
too  deep  for  words  ;  of  the  silen  t  hate 
which  works  underground,  which  kills, 
but  makes  no  outward  sign.  She  ad- 
vanced, as  she  spoke,  to  take  the  child  in 
her  own  arms,  and  as  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  tender  expression  in  her  large 
luminous  eyes,  there  was  something  in 
the  look,  in  the  attitude,  which  brought 
Ninon  vividly  to  Mr.  Baynard's  recollection. 

He  was,  perhaps,  the  only  person  in 
Derefordshire,  who  was  unaware  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour, and  his  step-mother,  a  fact  which 
had  been  widely  circulated  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines  ;  but  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  reticence, 
with  regard  to  his  family,  maintained  by 
all  who  approached  the  heir,  no  one  had 
either  mentioned  or  commented  upon  to 
him. 

When  I  said  the  only  person,  I  was  not 
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including  his  second  self,  Mary  Trevylian, 
or  even  lier  Uncle,  the  Rector  of  King's 
Baynard.  They  had  lived  apart  from  the 
Derefordshire  world,  since  the  time  when 
the  mysteries  of  the  two  houses  of  Baynard, 
and  Vavasour,  had  occupied  the  thoughts, 
or  at  least  the  tongues  of  its  gossips  ;  and 
they  were  as  ignorant  as  "young  John" 
himself,  on  the  subject  of  Ninon's  parent- 
age and  history. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  the  likeness 
should  have  struck  him  then,  for  it  was  a 
very  remarkable  one,  especially  in  Lady 
Baynard's  softened  maternal  mood. 

"  You  will  be  good  to  my  darling,  to 
your  little  brother,  will  you  not  ?"  she 
said,  addressing  the  once  hated  heir,  and 
passionately  caressing  the  child,  whose 
glossy  dark  curls  were  now  nestling 
lovingly  in  her  own  bosom ;  ''  you  will 
be  good  to  him,  I  know." 

These   words   were  added  with  an  ex- 
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pression  of  appeal  both  in  the  eyes  and  in 
the  voice  of  the  relentless  woman,  whose 
hand;  had  stabbed  at  that  brother's  life  in 
the  dark,  and  who  beUeved  that  it  was  in 
her  own  power,  to  fashion  his  destiny  at 
her  will  He  might  have  appealed  to  her 
with  such  a  look  and  in  such  tones,  but  a 
few  hours  before,  and  it  might  not  have 
been  then  too  late. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Wlaat  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  " 

MILTON. 

SIR  MARMADUKE  will  see  yon  now." 
These  words  were  addressed  inso- 
lently enongli  by  Luke  Grimstone  to  tlie 
heir  of  King's  Baynard,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  name,  or  the  respectfiil 
deference  of  manner  due  to  his  master's 
son,  from  one  nominally  occupying  the 
position  of  a  servant  in  that  house.  The 
words  sounded  ominously  in  "young 
John's"  ears,  for  they  summoned  him  to 
the  interview  so  long  dreaded,  with  one 
who  had  never  acted   a   father's  part  to- 
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wards,  him  and  which  would  entail  con- 
sequences of  vital  importance  to  himself, 
and  to  the  young  trusting  girl,  whose 
heart  would  be  stabbed  with  two-fold 
bitterness  in  any  trouble  that  should  fall 
upon  his  head. 

His  step-mother,  Lady  Baynard,  was 
still  in  the  room  with  her  child  nestled  to 
sleep  in  her  arms  ;  and  as  Luke  Grimstone 
stood  in  the  doorway  after  delivering  his 
ungracious  message,  she  made  him  a  hasty 
private  signal  inviting  him  to  approach 
her,  to  which,  however,  this  man  whose 
insolence  was  unbounded,  was  wilfully 
blind.  Without  heeding  it,  he  turned  to 
follow  the  heir  whose  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  house,  rendered  abortive 
the  plan  which  he  had  formed  of  gaining 
his  father's  presence,  before  the  valet  had 
time  to  force  himself  upon  him,  under  the 
excuse  of  showing  him  the  way. 

"You   must  condescend  to  follow  me. 
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I  fear,  *  Mr.  Jolm,'  "  said  the  liateful  voice 
in  his  ear,  as  he  stood  at  fault  in  a 
passage,  on  each  side  of  which  were  nu- 
merous doors,  either  of  which  might  have 
led  to  the  apartment  of  which  he  was  in 
search.  "  That  room,"  he  added, ''  belongs 
to  Mademoiselle  Julie,  her  ladyship's  own 
maid;  and  this  one  to  the  nursery,  by 
courtesy ;  but  the  boy  is  seldom  in  it,  for 
if  he  is  not  with  her  ladyship,  he  is  with 
Sir  Marmaduke- — he  is  the  Benjamin  of 
the  family  you  know." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  malig- 
nant sneer,  which  was  thrown  away  upon 
Mr.  Baynard,  whose  mind  was  too  much 
engrossed  with  the  thought  of  this  self- 
sought  crisis  in  his  own  fate,  to  allow  him 
to  dwell  upon  the  impertinence  of  a  man 
whom  he  treated  as  beneath  his  contempt. 

''  Have  the  goodness  to  lead  the  way," 
was  all  the  reply  he  made  to  the  obser- 
vation  which   was   intended   as   a   taunt. 
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His  business  was  with  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  with  him  only ;  a  fact  of  which  he 
resolved  shortly  to  make  Mr.  Grimstone 
aware,  should  he  attempt  to  intrude  him- 
self as  a  witness  of  the  coming  interview. 
He  followed  him  now  up  a  flight  of  stairs 
to  a  story  of  the  house  evidently  appro- 
priated to  the  Baronet's  sole  use,  and 
through  a  whole  suite  of  apartments,  (of 
which  the  pictures  and  furniture  bore 
witness  to  the  dilettante  life  of  their  occu- 
pier,) to  the  one  which  contained  all  that 
remained  of  the  disciple  of  Voltaire ;  of 
the  dissolute  representative  of  a  disgraced 
house ;  of  the  once  gay  and  affable  pro- 
fligate, Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard. 

There  is  generally  a  moral  to  be  pointed 
from  the  end  of  such  men — the  Rochesters, 
and  the  Buckinghams,  who  have  obtained 
eminence  in  the  school  of  vice.  In  Sir 
Marmaduke' s  case,  it  did  not  speak  from 
the  squalid  surroundings  of  which  we  are 
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told  in  the  ghastly  picture  presented  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  and  through  which  we  have  all 
seen 

"  The  star  and  garter  dangling  from  the  bed, 
Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty  red," 

the  sole  relics  of  the  greatness  built  upon 
a  foundation  of  sand. 

The  desolation  which  surrounded  Sir 
Marmaduke,  was  presented  in  the  total 
wreck  of  what  had  once  been  a  goodly 
dwelling-place ;  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
frame-work  which  seemed  to  contain,  ra- 
ther than  to  hold,  the  flickering  life  of  which 
the  only  witness  was  the  light  which  gleamed 
from  out  of  the  hollow  sockets  of  the  eyes, 
and  which,  according  to  the  dying  man's 
terrible  creed,  was  the  death-glare  of  an 
expiring  soul.  A  body,  or  rather  a  skele- 
ton that  was  already  as  good  as  dead — 
truly  there  appeared  to  be  but  a  shadow 
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between   *'  young  John  "    and  his  inheri- 
tance then. 

His  first  feehng  was  one  of  horror  ;  and 
his  second,  of  deep  unmitigated  pity,  as  he 
paused  in  contemplation  of  this  thing  with 
burning  eyes,  that  had  once  been  a  man 
Kke  himself;  and  the  words  of  conventional 
greeting  which  had  been  ready  on  his 
tongue,  faltered  into  an  unmeaning  utte- 
rance in  the  soul-appalling  presence  of  one, 
who,  shadowy  and  unreal  as  he  seemed, 
held  his  future  destiny  in  his  skeleton 
grasp. 

"  Father,"  he  said  at  last,  and  the  sound 
was  as  strange  on  his  lips,  as  that  of  some 
word  belono:ino^  to  an  unknown  tono^ue — 
'*  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  been  ill." 

The   reply    which   he  had   scarcely  ex- 
pected came  readily  at  the  bidding  of  the 
sick   man-;    the   voice  and  the  eyes   still. 
lived  and  seemed  to  galvanize  rather  than 
animate  the  lips,  which  moved  mechanically 
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as  though  in  habitual  obedience  to  the 
unparalyzed  power  of  the  wilL 

"  Of  course  not — I  spared  you  as  long  as 
I  could.  I  respected  your  filial  feehngs 
sufficiently,  and  would  have  spared  you  to 
the  end ;  so  get  the  proprieties  over,  dis- 
semble your  natural  grief,  make  the  con- 
ventional dutiful  speech,  and  get  to  the 
business  at  once.  I  was  in  hopes  you 
would  have  spared  me  any  transaction  of 
that  sort,  and  have  waited  patiently  for 
this,"  he  added,  touching  with  bony  finger 
a  parchment  document,  which  lay  at  his 
hand  on  the  bed. 

"  I  must  wait  until  we  are  alone.  Sir," 
said  the  young  man  significantly  ;  but 
scorning  to  indicate  even  by  the  quiver 
of  an  eye-lash,  the  direction  in  which 
Mr.  Grimstone  stood,  who  had  taken  up 
a  position  in  a  convenient  place,  both  for 
seeing  and  hearing,  concealed  by  the 
drapery  of  a  lieavy  silk  curtain  which  hung 
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at  the  foot  of  the  bed.     "  My  business  is 
for  your  private  ear." 

There  was  no  tenderness,  or  even  pity 
in  his  accents  now,  and  the  unknown 
word  was  not  hkely  again  to  force  a  pas- 
sage over  his  Hps.  The  bitter  irony,  the 
stinging  cruelty  of  his  father's  address 
had  sealed  for  ever  the  fountain  which 
never  failed  to  flow  under  the  influence  of 
any  of  the  nobler  emotions  of  the  soul. 
It  was  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  could 
hardly  breathe ;  in  which  his  moral  nature 
folded  itself  away,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
Mimosa  exposed  to  a  foreign  touch.  His 
friend  and  aged  Mentor  would  have 
trembled,  could  he  have  seen  the  expres- 
sion which  darkened  over  his  face,  with 
the  sound  of  those  ominous  words  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  ''  I  am  not  responsible 
for  the  consequences,  if  I  am  what  I  have 
been  called  to-day."  That  very  darkening 
which  betokened  the  conflict  raging  within, 
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stirred  tlie  evil  nature  of  the  dying  man, 
as  tlie  sight  of  blood  infuriates  an  animal 
of  prey. 

"Melodramatic,  by  Jove  I"  lie  said,  with 
kindling  eyes.  ''You  have  missed  your 
vocation,  boy;  you  would  have  graced 
the  boards  of  tragedy.  You  must  teach 
Marmaduke  to  recite,  '  Upon  the  Grampian 
hills  my  father  feeds  his  flock  I'  You  must 
teach  him  to  be  a  country  gentleman, 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,  that  he  may 
prove  a  worthy  successor  to  the  Prince 
among  the  clod-pates  and  dairy-maids. 
'Sir  Marmaduke  the  good'  would  be 
something  new,  and  exquisitely  refreshing 
to  the  agricultural  mind.  You  must 
know,"  he  added,  bending  those  keen  eyes 
full  upon  his  elder  son's  face,  "  that  under 
certain  conditions,  I  am  going  to  make 
you  the  boy's  guardian,  John." 

It  was  a  generous  impulse  which  moved 
the  brother's    heart,    as    Sir  Marmaduke 
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uttered  these  words.  It  was  like  a  fresli 
breeze  springing  up  suddenly,  and  sweep- 
ing tlie  breath  of  flowers  over  a  thirsty 
land,  for  it  renewed  hope  that  was  fast 
dying  out  of  "  young  John's"  soul — the 
hope  that  the  question  which  he  had 
travelled  so  many  miles  to  ask,  would  be 
answered  in  a  manner  that  would  effectu- 
ally remove  the  shadow  of  the  curse,  which 
he  believed  to  be  hovering  over  him. 

''  You  need  not  fear  my  betraying  that 
trust,"  he  replied ;  "  I  have  seen  the  childf 
and  we  are  already  the  best  of  friends." 

"  That  is  well,"  said  the  voice,  while 
the  mocking  spirit  laughed  out  of  the 
lamp-hke  eyes,  *'  I  hope  the  conditions 
will  suit  you  equally  well." 

The  breeze  died  away  again,  as  these 
words  were  uttered ;  and  the  lurid  sky 
became  overcast  with  the  presage  of  evil 
to  come. 

"You  can  bring  the  boy  here,  Luke," 
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Sir  Marmadake  went  on  say ;  "  lie  will 
not  interfere  with  our  privacy,  for  he  can 
barely  lisp ;  and  he  has  a  right  to  be 
present,  as  the  one  chiefly  interested" 
(here  he  again  indicated  the  document 
before  alluded  to)  "  in  the  matters  under 
discussion  to-day ;  for  I  conclude  that  this 
'  business'  is  of  a  testatory  nature." 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  his 
elder  son,  whose  lips  quivered  a  little 
under  the  taunt  conveyed;  for  although 
it  was  true,  that  he  had  expected  nothing 
better,  or  nothing  else,  at  Sir  Marmaduke's 
hands,  he  had  of  late  been  exposed  to  the 
softer  influences  of  domestic  affection,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  accents  of  a  beloved 
voice  that  ever  greeted  him  as  ''  dear  lad," 
made  the  cold  tones  of  unconcealed  dislike 
on  the  lips  of  a  dying  father  harder  to 
bear,  and  more  fraught  with  a  keen  sense 
of  pain,  than  he  could  once  have  brought 
himself  to  have  beheved. 
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'*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  me 
of  the  aversion  you  entertain  for  me,  Sir, 
and  to  this  score  I  must  attribute  the 
imputation  which  I  scorn  otherwise  to 
refute ;"  he  remarked  in  his  turn,  for  in 
one  thing  this  father  and  son,  whose 
natures  were  as  opposite  as  the  poles, 
resembled  one  another  —  they  liked  to 
stand  face  to  face  with  a  foe,  and  if  there 
was  a  stab  to  be  given,  would  come  round 
to  the  front  to  inflict  it.  Sir  Marmaduke, 
even  to  his  confidential  valet  and  foster- 
brother,  had  never  abused  the  son  whom  he 
hated ;  but  face  to  face  with  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  would  arm  every  word  he  address- 
ed to  him  with  a  poisoned  barb  of  scorn. 

It  was  in  his  case,  indeed,  the  only  trace 
of  the  courage  that  had  once  been  the 
unfailing  attribute  of  every  true-born 
Baynard.  Physically,  he  had  been,  even 
in  his  youthful  days,  notoriously  a  coward ; 
"a   cur,"    as   we  have  heard   him   called 
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by  those  who  remembered  his  career  in 
Dereford shire,  disgracefully  terminated  as 
it  had  been  by  his  own  flight.  He  had 
rather  boasted  of  his  delicate  physical 
development  amongst  his  own  set,  as 
being  in  opposition  to  what  he  was  pleased 
to  call  the  brute  force,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  Baynard  stock. 
But  he  had  the  mental  courage,  lacking  in 
many  a  better  man,  of  doing  battle  with 
words,  face  to  face  with  the  object  of  his 
hate.  He  had  once,  indeed,  been  a  master 
in  the  art,  and  had  possessed  the  truly 
Satanic  gift  of  dragging  down  and  degrad- 
ing the  higher  nature,  for  the  time  being 
at  leasfc,  to  the  level  of  his  own,  and  of 
making  virtue  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  its 
possessors.  Curious  as  it  will  sound  to 
many,  there  was  that  in  Sir  Marmaduke's 
nature  which  had  made  many  honest  men 
afraid  of  him  in  his  day,  and  no  one  had 
ever  been  exposed  to  the  battery  of  his 
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well- aimed  mockeries  without  a  feeling 
coming  over  him  that  the  whole  super- 
structure of  his  moral  nature  v\^as  an  im- 
position, and  a  sham,  in  which  he  had  at 
the  best  but  barely  learnt  to  believe. 

"It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  bandy 
sentiment.  I  like  the  business  flavour 
the  better  of  the  two,"  he  observed,  in 
answer  to  his  son's  words.  ''Here 
comes  the  boy,"  he  added,  as  a  young 
Italian  woman  entered,  carrying  in  her 
arms  the  child,  who  had  absolutely  refused 
to  intrust  himself  to  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Grimstone,  even  for  the  short  transit 
from  his  mother's,  to  Sir  Marmaduke's 
room;  but  who  now  stretched  his  arms 
gladly  towards  the  ghastly  figure  in  the 
bed,  for  he  knew  that  there,  at  least, 
he  was  beloved,  and  with  a  child,  as  with 
a  woman,  this  conviction  is  one  that  in- 
spires confidence,  in  what  appears  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be  a  broken  reed, 
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ready  to  pierce  the  hand  which  trusts  to 
it  for  guidance  or  support. 

"  This  is  not  sentiment,  this  is  truth'^ 
observed  the  old  man,  as  he  placed  his 
hand  caressingly  on  the  beautiful  innocent 
head  of  the  Benjamin  of  his  old  age,  in 
whose  behalf,  indeed,  he  displayed  the 
symptoms  of  dotage,  which  would  have 
excited  his  keenest  derision,  had  he  wit- 
nessed them  on  the  part  of  another. 

"  Give  him  his  toys,  girl,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  young  nurse,  whose  large 
black  eyes  were  fixed  wonderingly  on 
the  face  of  the  stranger,  standing  with 
a  dark  cloud  on  his  brow,  mutely,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bed.  ''  When  you  have 
done  looking  at  the  gentleman,  at  least," 
he  added,  for  he  could  not  refrain  from 
mocking,  even  at  her;  and  he  smiled 
to  himself  his  peculiar  ghastly  smile — in 
which  the  eyes  took  no  part — as  he  saw 
how   the  colour   came  painfully  into   her 
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olive  face,  as  she  laid  one  costly  article 
after  another,  before  the  boy,  who  gazed 
seriously  on  his  "  grown  up  "  toys. 

"  We  will  have  the  child  between  us," 
the  Baronet  observed  to  his  heir,  "  but  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  we  shall  be  alone, 
so  let  us  to  business,  with  what  appetite 
we  may." 

Mr.  Grimstone  and  the  nurse  had  by 
this  time  retired,  and  ''young  John" 
stood  literally  in  the  presence  of  his  fate. 
He  was  tongue-tied  for  a  moment  or  two  ; 
how  could  he  mention  the  pure  love  of  his 
soul,  or  breathe  the  name  of  Mary  Trevy- 
lian  in  that  presence,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  nature  from  which  his  own  recoiled  ? 
A  happy  thought  struck  him,  he  would 
begin  with  the  result  of  the  election,  and 
so,  be  led  on  to  speak  of  the  more  impor- 
tant fact,  of  his  intended  marriage  with  the 
great-niece  of  the  Eector  of  King's  Bay- 
nard. 

E  2 
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''  I  must  tell  you,  Sir,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  have  been  returned  for  West  Dere- 
fordshire,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
ten.  I  have  followed  your  advice,  and 
studied  popularity  during  my  two  years' 
residence  at  King's  Baynard.  I  think 
you  must  own  that  the  results  prove  the 
fact." 

««  Very  much  so  ;  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
this  crowning  reward  of  good-boyism. 
Did  you  come  over  the  Channel  to  become 
the  bearer  of  the  tidings  to  your  proud 
father,  boy  ?  Or  have  you  '  a  breath  to 
blow  away  this  praise,'  for  his  private 
ear,  bearing  upon  the  number  of  golden 
ducats  that  have  rolled  out  of  your  pockets 
into  those  of  the  free  and  independant 
electors,  who  have  returned  you  so  tri- 
umphantly for  West  Derefordshire  ?  Out 
with  it.  You  can  lay  aside  the  mask 
here.  My  cheque-book  is  ready  to 
hand." 
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''  I  came,  on  the  contrary,  to  ask  rather 
than  to  impart  information.  I  am 
come,  Sir,  to  speak  to  you  of — my 
mother." 

The  words  came  painfully  from  his  lips, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  steadily  on  his 
father's  face,  as  though  to  dare  him  to  pro- 
fane that  sacred  memory  either  with  a  look, 
or  with  a  word  of  scorn.  '' My  motlier'' 
He  did  not  say  "  your  wife."  Was  it  that  his 
whole  soul  repelled  the  thought,  that  the 
pure  womanly  spirit — which  every  true 
man  believes  his  mother  to  have  possessed, 
was  ever  linked  in  the  closest  bonds 
of  communion  with  his,  upon  whom  he 
almost  shuddered  to  look?  It  might 
have  been  so.  I  only  know  that  he  said 
with  a  shght  stress  upon  the  appropri- 
ating word,  '*  I  am  come  to  speak  to  you  of 
my  lYhother'^ 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a 
minute  or  so,  unbroken  save  by  the  chink- 
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ing  of  the  costly  trinkets  one  against  tlie 
other,  with  which  the  boy  was  playing  at 
his  father's  side  upon  the  bed.  Then  the 
voice,  which  was  as  the  voice  of  fate  to 
"young  John,"  was  again  lifted  up  to 
say: 

"  Take  my  advice  and  wait  for  this.  Do 
not  run  your  head  against  a  wall.  '  In  this 
document  you  will  find  all  that  it  concerns 
you  to  know." 

"  It  concerns  me  to  know  aZZ,"  was  the 
sudden  and  fierce  reply.  "  I  appeal  to 
you,  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  a  gentleman — as 
a  7nan,  whether  I  could  make  a  pure  in- 
nocent girl  my  wife,  without  being  able  to 
tell  her  who,  and  what  my  mother 
was  ?" 

The  child  was  startled  at  the  tones  of 
the  voice,  in  which  spoke  the  concentrated 
passion  of  a  nature  which  was  as  strong  as 
death,  and  he  was  what  mothers  and 
nurses  call  *'  making  a  lip"   to  cry,  when 
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his  father  put  His  hand  soothingly  upon 
his  head,  remarking  bitterly  to  his  eldest 
son  as  he  did  so,  ''  Your  melodrame 
frightens  the  boy,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
drift  of  your  speech.  There  will  be  a  very 
cogent  reason  against  your  making  any 
'  pure  innocent  girl '  your  wife,  as  long 
as  I  live  to  forbid  the  banns ;  and  that 
document  contains  matter  which  will  en- 
sure my  wishes  being  fulfilled,  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone.  You  will  hold  King's 
Baynard  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life 
upon  one  condition  only,  that  you  remain 
unmarried,  and  that  the  property  passes 
intact,  to  my  son  Marmaduke  Bay- 
nard, who  is  the  sole  and  rightful 
heirr 

We  talk  carelessly  sometimes  of  the 
''  anguish  of  the  soul,"  but  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  look  upon,  when  it  shakes  the 
bodily  frame  of  a  strong  man,  and  when  it 
makes  it  quiver  and  reel,   drunh  with  the 
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agony  which  has  pierced  it,  through  the 
medium  of  the  receiving  brain.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  ghastly  shadow  which  had 
haunted  the  mind  of  '*  young  John  "  (I 
must  not  call  him  Baynard  now)  had 
suddenly  advanced,  and  trampled  out  his 
life,  with  the  crush  of  its  cloven  heel. 
His  whole  nature  tottered  and  reeled, 
under  the  blow  aimed  at  his  honour,  and 
therefore  at  his  life.  A  touch  of  compas- 
sion moved  even  the  stony  heart  of  Sir 
Marmaduke,  as  he  looked  on  the  desolation 
he  had  created,  and  the  child  dropping  the 
toys  from  his  hand,  suddenly  reared  up  his 
little  form  upon  the  bed,  and  stretching 
his  arms  towards  his  brother,  fairly  lifted 
up  his  voice  and  wept.  That  brother  for 
the  first  time  repulsed  him  with  one  hand, 
as  with  the  other  he  wiped  away  the  cold 
drops  which  stood  like  beads  upon  his 
broad,  honest  brows,  while  the  words  "  It 
is  a  base  and  cruel  lie,"  bearded  the  relent- 
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less  nature  again  to  the  battle,  whicli  it 
had  no  wish  and  no  intention  to  forego. 

"  I  have  not  deserved  this  at  your  hand. 
I.  have  done  my  best  to  atone  for  the  sins 
of  my  youth.  If  this  child  had  not  been 
born  to  me,  the  secret  might  have  gone 
down  with  me  to  the  grave ;  but  as  it  is, 
he  shall  not  be  robbed  of  his  inheritance, 
or  sell  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Look  here,  boy,  this  document  which  I 
hold,  contains  the  secret  which  you  are 
trying  to  force  from  me :  in  it,  you  are 
provided  for  handsomely — nobly — upon 
one  sole  condition,  that  you  remain  U7i' 
married  for  ever,  and  that  no  son  born  to 
you  in  wedlock  shall  ever  come  between 
King's  Baynard  and  its  rightful  heir.  Do 
you  accept  my  conditions,  or  do  you  not  ?" 

"  I  reject  them,  I  trample  upon  them 
with  contempt  and  utter  scorn.  I  will 
only  accept  one  thing  at  your  hands ;  the 
power  to  refute  the  slander  that  has  tar- 
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nished  my  mother's  name — and  King's 
Baynard,  and  the  bitter  curse  which  is 
upon  it,  I  will  renounce  as  I  would  throw 
away  a  straw.  You  can  rob  me  of  my 
inheritance  if  you  will  give  me  back  my 
honour,  and  the  purity  of  my  mother's 
name.  These  are  my  conditions.  Will  yo%i 
accept  them  ?  It  will  be  better  for  you, 
and  for  the  child." 

He  was  fighting  hard  for  his  life;  he 
was  offering  to  barter  what  had  once  been 
dear  as  his  heart's  blood,  to  hold  the 
citadel  of  his  honour  secure.  He  was 
condescending  even  to  stratagem,  to  effect 
his  purpose,  when  he  added  the  words 
"  it  will  be  better  for  you  and  for  the 
child." 

The  wily  Sir  Marmaduke  saw  his  ad- 
vantage ;  his  foe  was  at  bay,  and  had  been 
driven  into  the  offering  of  a  bribe,  into 
the  interposing  of  a  shield  between  the 
threatening   weapon    and   the   vital   part. 
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He  smiled  a  grim,  bitter  smile,  as  lie 
replied — "  If  you  were  what  you  maintain 
that  you  are,  the  inheritance  would  not  be 
in  your  power  to  bestow  upon  Marmaduke, 
or  upon  another.  It  is  strictly  entailed ; 
you  might  marry  and  have  a  son.  My 
conditions,  on  the  contrary,  secure  my 
son's  future  inheritance,  and  they  must  be 
these  or  none.  Give  me  here  your  solemn 
word  that  you  will  remain  single  to  the  end 
of  your  days,  and  the  secret  that  disgraces 
you,  shall  die  with  me.  I  cannot  injustice 
to  Marmaduke  say  more.  You  had  better 
not  ask  for  more,  unless  you  wish  to  hear 
that  which  would  crush  the  pride  out  of 
you  for  ever,  and  leave  you  without  a 
landmark,  or  a  straw  to  catch  at — which 
would  humble  you  to  the  very  dust  at  my 
feet,  and  the  sting  of  it  will  be,  that  you 
will  find  in  the  end  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  which  you  owe  to  me.  You  that 
have  not  a  drop  of  Baynard  blood  in  your 
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veins — ^you,  that  have  played  the  part 
down  at  King's  Baynard  of  a  charlatan — 
an  impostor — a  sham.  I  defy  you  to  do 
your  worst.  I  have  always  hated  you, 
and  crippled  and  helpless  as  I  lie  here,  I 
can  trample  you  under  my  feet  with  a 
word." 

The  aspect  of  the  old  man,  who  had 
lashed  himself  into  rage  by  the  fury  of 
his  own  words,  which  seemed  to  rattle 
like  hailstones  upon  the  tortured  brain 
of  his  hearer,  was  terrible  to  look  upon; 
if  ever  an  evil  spirit  looked  out  exult- 
ingly  from  the  window  of  the  human 
eye,  it  looked  out  then  from  the  hollow 
sockets  in  which  burnt  the  flame,  so 
soon  to  be  extinguished  in  the  night 
wind  of  annihilation  and  death.  It  was 
a  terrible  encounter;  the  duel  of  two 
souls,  both  in  deadly  earnest,  battling 
for  victory  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave,    standing  in  the  reputed  relation- 
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ship  of  father  and  son,  the  only  spectator 
an  innocent  babe.  It  was  the  younger 
man's  turn  to  speak,  and  I  own,  without 
a  blush  for  his  honour,  as  I  say  it,  that 
it  was  in  a  fierce  and  uncontrollable  spirit, 
that  he  made  answer  to  the  man  who 
lay  and  looked  at  him,  as  a  venomous 
reptile  might  gaze  on  the  noble  quarry 
struggling  in  the  pitfall,  or  in  the 
net. 

"  I  fling  back  your  challenge  in  your 
teeth.  I  would  give  much  to  be  able 
to  repudiate  the  taint  of  the  accursed 
stain.  I  would  give  much  to  know  that 
the  blood  of  an  honest  man  flowed  in  my 
veins — of  a  man,  to  whom  a  woman's 
name  was  a  sacred  thing — of  a  man 
who  would  scorn  to  sully  the  fame  of 
the  woman  who  had  borne  his  name,  with 
the  foul  slander  which  will  recoil  on  the 
tongue  that  uttered  it.  I  would  give 
much    to    know   that    what    you    say    is 
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true ;  for  tlie  Baynard  blood  must  be 
purified  in  a  furnace  of  fire,  before  it 
is  worthy  of  tlie  veins  of  a  man.  I 
would  pray  God  on  my  knees,  every 
morning  and  every  night,  to  prove  the 
words  that  you  have  uttered  this  day ; 
but  I  feel  too  surely  by  the  curse  that 
is  upon  me,  that  I  am  a  true  branch  of 
that  corrupted  tree." 

''  And  so,  you  have  heard  the  '  auld 
wife's'  tale  of  the  curse,  second  hand 
from  the  parson,  who  is  in  his  dotage, 
I  hear  ?  I  should  have  imagined  that 
the  "raw  head  and  bloody  bones" 
would  scarcely  have  scared  the  hectoring 
'  heir  of  King's  Baynard.'  They  tell 
me  you  have  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand  down  there,  boy ;  that  the  daw 
has  worn  the  plumes  of  the  peacock 
with  an  air  and  a  strut,  which  has 
passed  with  the  "  country  folk  as  the 
genuine  article.     Pii^y  to  relinquish  them 
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for  the  sake  of  some  doll's  face,  tliat 
hopes  to  smirk  proudly  under  the  weight 
of  the  Baynard  diamonds.  Other  little 
country  hearts  have  beaten  quickly  with 
that  idea  before  now,  and  been  content 
with  paste  after  all.  Did  you  ever  by 
chance  hear  the  story  of  Mabel  Tre- 
vylian  ?  She  thought  once  to  be  a 
baronet's  wife,  and  flaunt  it  proudly  at 
foreign  courts;  but  failing  the  master, 
she  was  glad  to  put  up  with  the  man.'' 

"  So,  there  is  another  tale  of  outrage 
and  wrong,  to  be  laid  at  our  door ;  another 
broken  heart  to  be  put  down  to  our 
account.  It  is  as  I  thought,  then,  and 
the  infamy  of  our  house  is  sealed.  Have 
you  still  to  tell  me  that  you  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  fate  of  that  unhappy  girl, 
and  that  you  stretched  out  no  hand  to 
her  rescue  ?  I  would  even  call  you  father 
ao^aiu,  if  vou  could  tell  me  that  this  were 
not  so." 
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**You  do  me  too  much  honour — an 
honour,  I  fear,  that  I  have  no  right  to 
claim.  I  have  spared  you,  and  I  will 
spare  you,  boy,  if  you  do  not  goad  me 
too  far.  Accept  the  conditions  that  I 
again  offer  you,  and  my  h'ps  are  sealed. 
There  is  ignominy  in  store  for  you,  if 
you  reject  them,  from  which,  loving  you 
little,  as  I  do,  I  would  spare  you,  for 
your  mother's  sake.  You  are  slow  at 
reading  riddles,  for  I  have  twice  more 
than  hinted  at  the  truth." 

''  I  did  not  come  here  either  to  pro- 
pound, or  to  guess  at  riddles.  I  came 
to  ask  you  a  simple  question,  to  which 
I  require,  and  will  have  a  simple  answer. 
I  came  to  ask  you.  Sir  Marmaduke  Bay- 
nard,  lying  on  your  death-bed,  as  you 
will  answer  at  the  great  day  of  judgment, 
in  the  presence  of  that  God  before  whom 
you  will  shortly  stand,  was  my  mother  a 
urife,  or  not  ?" 
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The    words   wliicli  seemed  to  sear  bis 
lips  as  lie  pronounced  them,  missed  their 
aim,   and  he  knew  it  directly   they  were 
Tittered.     Sir  Marmaduke  was  too  skilful 
a  fencer,  not  to  parry  a  thrust  of  which 
the  intention  was   better  than  the    skill; 
and  ''  young  John"    felt   as   a   man   feels 
when  engaged   in   mortal  combat  with  a 
skilful  adversary,  more  cool  in  blood  and 
less     vitally     interested     than      himself, 
who  strikes  his  foil  in  the  air,  at  the  mo- 
ment when   he   believes   the   fatal  home- 
thrust  to  be  made. 

"  You  really  act  out  the  old  scene  un- 
commonly well,  boy.  Pity  that  the  coun- 
try bumpkins  are  not  here  to  do  the  Greek 
chorus  business,  to  their  hectoring  chief. 
For  your  mother's  sake  I  decline  to  answer 
your  question.  I  have  more  respect  for 
her  memory,  than  for  her  son.  Your 
mouthing  and  incantations,  are  alike  lost 
upon  me." 

VOL.  III.  P 
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It  would  have  been  a  toucliiiig  spectacle 
to  one  acquainted  with  the  lordly  nature  of 
the  man  thus  held  at  bay,  to  see  him  stand 
thus  mentally  writhing  under  the  sentence 
that  fell  from  the  poisoned  source  of  the 
old  man's  tongue ;  to  see  him  bound  hand 
and  foot  by  the  strong  web  of  destiny, 
with  his  heart  literally  breaking  under 
the  load  of  his  shame.  He  felt  morally,  as 
a  drowning  man  feels  physically,  when 
the  senses  are  melting  themselves  into 
impalpable  essence,  and  the  deeds  done  in 
the  flesh,  come  small  and  great,  trifling 
and  important,  evil  and  good,  in  the  space 
of  a  lightning  flash  before  him,  and  he 
embraces  the  whole  past  in  that  instant 
of  expiring  time.  His  love,  his  life,  his 
fiUial  regard  for  the  old  man,  with  white 
hair  and  venerable  presence,  who  for  his 
part  loved  him  as  his  own  son ;  the  green  up- 
lands of  his  fair  inheritance;  the  angel  face 
of  the  boy  Gilly,  with  its    expression  of 
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earnest  yearning  love  for  himself;  the  very 
images  of  his  favourite  horses  and  dogs ; 
and  above  all  the  atmosphere  of  the 
honour  which  he  had  earned  for  himself  at 
King's  Baynard,  presented  themselves  as 
tokens  of  a  dying  past ;  and  the  kiss  which 
Mary  Trevylian  had  exchanged  with  him, 
when  he  parted  from  her,  was  like  the 
whisper  of  the  seraph's  wing,  which  was 
bearing  his  soul  away  from  the  earth. 
The  agony  had  stunned  his  senses  into 
momentary  death,  and  the  bitterness  of 
it  was  past  for  the  moment.  It  was  but 
for  a  short  time — he  awoke  to  the  pain 
again  ;  but  a  change  had  come  over  him ; 
he  had  given  up  hope,  and  he  said  simply, 
as  a  child  might  say  to  one  who  possessed 
power  over  his  destiny  : 

''  I  have  been  over  hasty,  perhaps ;  I 
only  ask  you.  Sir  Marmaduke,  to  tell  me 
how  little  I  have  left  to  live  for.  For  the 
sake  of  this  child  that  ivhom  you  love,  tell  me 

F  2 
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my   mother's   history,    and    T    will    goW 

There  was  a  shade  of  remorse  in  the 
cruel  eyes  as  these  words  were  slowly 
pronounced.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  never 
loved  the  lips  that  uttered  them,  but 
a  feeling  of  pity  took  possession  of  him 
for  a  single  moment,  which,  however,  died 
within  his  breast  when  he  looked  at  the 
Benjamin  by  his  side. 

"  I  will  speak  to  you  in  parables,  if  you 
like,  and  leave  it  to  your  own  sagacity 
to  fill  in  the  facts  and  the  names.  You 
are  like  your  mother  in  one  thing, 
you  are  wayward,  and  wilful  to  your  own 
heart.  Eemember  that  you  have  brought 
it  on  yourself." 

The  young  man  merely  bowed  his  head 
in  reply,  and  prepared  himself  to  listen  to 
the  parable,  which  would  admit  of  but 
one  solution.  The  substance  of  it  sealed 
his  fate. 

It  was  related  in  these  words. 
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^"  In  an  out  of  the  way  dismal  corner  of 
the  land  of  fog  and  suicide,  there  once 
reigned  and  ruled  a  king,  who  was  an 
ahen  (in  heart)  to  the  soil,  and  who, 
forced  to  reside  upon  his  paternal  acres, 
became  a  victim  to  unmitigated  ennui. 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
abode,  there  bloomed  and  flourished  a 
lovely  maiden,  whose  charms  were  the 
wonder  of  the  unsophisticated  people 
among  whom  she  lived,  and  the  King 
looked  upon  her  beauty  with  admiring 
eyes.  The  maiden  was  wayward, 
and  romantic,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  A  stolen  interview  had  more  charms 
for  her,  than  the  open  homage  which  was 
paid  to  her  by  the  youth  of  the  country, 
and  the  black  eyes  of  the  foster-brother  of 
the  King,  made  an  impression  upon  her 
sweet  susceptible  heart,  which  (when  she 
found  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  King 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  royal  hand) 
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deepened  into  a  passion,  over  wliicli  she 
exercised  no  proper  maiden  control.  The 
King  abdicated,  and  his  retinue  followed 
him  to  take  up  their  abode  on  a  foreign 
soil.  All  but  the  black-eyed  foster-brother 
of  the  monarch,  who,  under  the  character 
and  disguise  of  a  painter,  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  contained  the  lovely 
maid,  who  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  protes- 
tations of  unbounded  love.  Their  stolen 
courtship  ended  in  flight;  tliey  were  mar- 
ried, and  joined  the  court  of  the  abdicated 
King,  whose  eyes  were  suddenly  opened  to 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  woman, 
who  if  the  laws  of  his  country  had  not 
forbidden  it,  he  would  now  willingly  have 
made  his  Queen.  This  being  impossible, 
and  the  heart  of  the  King  being  violently 
inflamed  with  the  love  that  consumed  him, 
he  became  a  prey  to  melancholy,  and  his 
courtiers  lamented  over  the  lost  gaiety  of 
the  court.    The  foster-brother  was  a  faith- 
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ful  subject;  he  lield  tlie  doctrine  that  the 
*  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  and  his  beautiful 
wife  became  the  nominal  Queen,  and  held 
her  revels  gaily,  in  most  of  the  great  cities 
of  Europe,  received  and  honoured  by  the 
great  potentates  of  society,  who  beheved 
her  to  be  the  wife  of  the  monarch.  This 
openly  practised  deception  complicated 
matters  with  regard  to  a  son  that  had 
been  born  to  the  obliging  husband,  in  the 
first  year  of  their  married  life,  and  who 
was  now  either  to  be  altogether  ignored, 
or  must  be  openly  acknowledged  as  the 
heir  apparent,  to  the  royal  honours  of  his 
reputed  father.  That  child  was  the  object 
of  passionate  love  to  his  erring  mother, 
and  the  object  of  passionate  hate  to  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  borne  no  living 
child;  but  harassed  by  the  continual 
prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  he  owned  him  and  adopted  him  as 
his  own. 
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"  Whether  in  so  doing  he  nourished  a 
viper  in  his  bosom,  it  remained  for  time  to 
prove.  The  woman  died  and  was  buried, 
commending  her  son  with  her  last  breath 
to  the  care  of  the  King,  who  did  not  fail 
in  the  trust  committed  to  him,  and  to 
whom  he  behaved  in  all  but  affection, 
which  he  never  possessed,  exactly  as 
though  he  had  been  bone  of  his  bone,  and 
flesh  of  his  flesh.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
his  age,  however,  there  was  born  to  the 
King  a  son,  whose  inheritance  had  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  alien  blood,  and 
there  arose  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  whether  the  spurious  heir  should  be 
ousted  from  the  inheritance  which  he  had 
unknowingly  usurped — whether  the  son  of 
the  bondwoman,  in  fact,  to  quote  scripture 
like  the  parson  himself,  should  be  ''  heir 
with  his  son,"  even  with  the  Isaac  of  his 
old  age.  Conscience  and  reason  said,  no  ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  dead  pleaded  in  favour 
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of  the  alien,  and  a  compromise  was  made 
between  the  two. 

"  I  ask  you,  Mr.  John  Grimstone,  will 
you  accept  my  conditions  now  ?" 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a 
vehemence  that  told  with  sudden  contrast, 
after  the  forced  calm  in  which  the  easily 
divined  parable  had  been  told,  and  they 
were  the  last  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard 
ever  uttered  on  earth — for  as  though  in 
bitter  vengeance  for  the  diabolical  cruelty 
of  that  tongue,  it  was  smitten  with  para- 
lysis as  the  last  word  died  upon  the  rigid 
lips.  Though  he  lived  for  months  after 
that  terrible  interview,  the  wicked  Baronet 
never  spoke  again. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

" '  He  comes  to-night,'  she  said  and  smiled, 

And  twined  amidst  her  hair, 

The  sweet  blue-eyed  forget-me-not. 

To  make  her  seem  more  fair." 

BALLAD. 

A  ND  Mary  Treyylian  waited  hopefully 
-^  for  lier  lover's  return.  The  three 
days  passed  that  were  to  bring  him  to 
her  side;  she  came  back  home,  as  she 
called  the  Rectory  now,  to  make  glad 
preparations  for  his  reception,  who  was 
to  be  a  gallant  bridegroom  so  soon. 
Aunt  Dorothy  remained  at  Yavasour,  with 
the  young  widow,  on  whom,  in  the  very 
abyss  and  darkness  of  her  sorrow,  a  gleam 
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of  light  had  dawned,  for  she  was  the 
mother  of  a  hving  son.  Tears  had  come 
to  her — hfe  had  come  to  her — hope  had 
come  to  her,  with  the  first  wail  of  that 
feeble  voice. 

''  God  has  sent  him,"  she  mut- 
tered when  they  first  put  her  baby  into 
her  arms;  and  then  turning  to  the  at- 
tendants, who  stood  awe-struck  at  her 
side,  she  said,  while  her  dark  eyes  gleamed 
with  a  heavenly  fight, 

"You  must  not  let  me  die,  now;  it  is 
his  father's  trust  to  me.  Oh  God  !  that  it 
should  be  only  a  trust." 

It  was  a  good  sign,  as  Aunt  Dorothy 
well  knew,  that  she  could  be  emotional 
again ;  it  is  the  sign  of  sorrow's  death- 
stroke,  when  we  cease  to  conjure  up  our 
own  tears,  when  we  cease,  as  it  were,  to 
pity  ourselves;  and  what,  after  all,  is 
human  sorrow  but  this  feefing  ?  For  why 
do     we    mourn  the    dead,    but    because 
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our  own  heart-strings,  not  theirs,  are 
bleeding  with  the  agony  of  the  wrench  ? 
They  are  in  the  haven  where  they  would  be, 
but  we  must  stretch  once  more  a  shattered 
sail  to  the  wind,  and  ride  the  waters  of  a 
desolate  sea. 

Mary,  as  I  said  before,  was  come 
home,  and  the  love-light  was  dancing  in 
her  hazel  gray  eyes  as  she  stood  at  her 
fresh  toilette  table,  draped  in  snowy  white, 
and  arranged  the  abundant  tresses  of  her 
hair,  in  the  very  glass  before  which  Mabel 
Trevylian  had  so  often  practised  beauty 
airs,  and  tossed  her  coquettish  head.  Her 
wayward  life  had  been  broken  off  so  soon, 
that  her  youth  and  beauty  had,  as  it  were, 
been  sealed  in  the  memory  of  those  who 
still  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  hapless 
woman,  who  had  left  King^s  Baynard  a 
young  and  blooming  girl,  so  many  long 
years  before. 

Mary    Trevyhan,   in    thinking   of   her, 
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thought  of  her  ;  as  a  contemporary 
of  her  own,  who,  had  she  Uved,  would 
have  been  as  a  mother  to  her,  as  far  as 
years  were  concerned.  Mabel  Trevylian 
was  the  wayward  girl  still,  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  those  who  thought  of  her  in 
the  home  which  she  had  desolated  by 
her  shame.  Better  that  it  should  have 
been  so  always,  better  for  all,  had  that 
terrible  parable  been  untold,  which  drew 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  the  past ;  a 
past  sealed  in  infamy,  and  blotted  by 
the  finger  of  disgrace.  Hard  words,  cruel 
words,  to  come  near  and  touch  with  their 
tainted  breath,  the  lives  of  the  pure  and  the 
noble,  and  to  trail  their  honour  and  their 
happiness  in  the  dust. 

There  was  no  shade  on  Mary's  brow 
that  niofht.  Fate  was  so  tender  of  the 
young,  fair  creature,  that  it  forbore  to 
cast  the  shadow  of  its  brooding  wing 
over  her  path,  and  she  almost  reproached 
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herself  for  the  gladness  that  was  throbbing 
at  her  heart,  when  she  thought  of  the  pale 
mother,  whose  very  joy  was  embittered 
by  the  sting  of  bereavement,  whose  great 
sorrow  had  come  upon  her,  according 
to  her  own  favourite  expression,  ''  un- 
awares." 

"  How  can  I  be  so  selfish  ?"  she 
said  to  herself,  stopping  suddenly  in  the 
song  she  had  been  unconsciously  trolling 
as  she  disposed  the  band  of  blue 
ribbon  to  the  greatest  advantage  amongst 
the  rich  auburn  of  her  hair;  and 
which  happened  to  be  the  old-fashioned 
nursery  rhyme  which  had  taken  hold  of 
her,  as  the  words  of  a  foolish  song  some- 
times do  take  hold  of  us,  when  they  have 
been  associated  with  any  particular  era 
of  our  lives.  She  had  sung  them  once 
laughingly  to  her  lover  when  he  had 
brought  her  home  the  ribbon,  the  badge 
of  the  party  who  had  chosen  him  to  repre- 
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sent  their  cause,  and  slie  was  singing  them 
then  in  fond  remembrance  of  tliat  happy 
day, 

"  Oh,  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be, 
Johnnie's  so  long  at  the  fair, 
He  promised  to  buy  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribboji 
To  tie  up  my  bonnie  brown  hair." 

"  He  will  be  back  to-night,"  she 
muttered,  as  a  rosy  blush  spread  itself 
over  her  face  like  a  cloud,  "  and  I  must  be 
happy,  whether  it  is  selfish  or  not." 

If  she  had  needed  any  proof  of  how 
deeply  she  loved  him;  it  would  have 
been  afforded  her  on  that  occasion,  when 
after  an  absence  of  a  few  days  only,  her 
heart  went  out  to  meet  him  with  a  joy 
that  can  only  come  to  us  in  the  spring- 
time of  life.  A  joy  which  we  accept  with 
childish  confidence  in  Him  who  sends  it, 
as  the  birthright  and  attribute  of  our 
youth. 
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"He  will  be  back  to-night;"  she  bad 
said,  as  she  turned  from  the  glass  before 
wbicb  sbe  had  been  decking  herself  for 
him ;  and  tripped  lightly  down  stairs  to 
make  tea  for  the  "  dear  old  man,"  who 
had  pined  for  her  return,  and  who  seemed 
now  to  exist  only  in  her  presence,  and  on 
the  thoughts  of  his  ''  dear  lad." 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  spring.     The 
sun  was  dipping  in  glory  behind  the  range 
of  hills,  which  bounded  the  western  land- 
scape; the  rich   scent  of  flowers  came  in 
at  the  open  window,  and  the  musical  notes 
of  the  thrush  singing  his  evening  song  of 
praise,  made  the  harmony  perfect  to  those 
whose  senses  were  attuned  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  and  as  Mary  leaned  out  of  the 
window  for  a  minute  to  conceal  the  tears 
of  joy  which  filled  her  eyes  then  roaming 
over  the  undulating  sweep  of  the  Baynard 
uplands,  she  said  softly  to  herself.    ''  Your 
master  will  be  home  to  night."     She  was 
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beginning  to  share  his  pride  in  liis  inheri- 
tance, and  indeed  King's  Baynard  never 
looked  lovelier  than  it  did  in  its  spring 
mantle  of  under  green,  gemmed  with  the 
jewel  blossoms  which  graced  it  as  with  a 
royal  diadem.  The  Baynard  woods  were 
carpeted  with  primroses,  and  peopled  with 
nightingales,  and  the  young  fronds  of  the 
springing  ferns,  embroidered  the  rich 
pattern  of  nature's  own  devising. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is !"  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  as  she  turned  from  the  window,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  tea  table.  ''It  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  place  I  ever  saw, 
Uncle  Gilbert ;  I  never  thought  half  enough 
of  it  till  now.  I  really  begin  to  think  I 
am  a  lucky  girl  ?"  she  added  playfully, 
and  kissing  the  old  man  on  the  forehead 
as  she  presented  him  with  a  fragrant  cup 
of  his  favourite  beverage.  *'  I  would  not 
tell  John  so,  of  course ;  but  it  has  been 
your  opinion  all  along  I  know." 

VOL.   Tii.  a 
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''You  deserve  it,  my  love,  you  are  a 
good  child ;  but  you  must  not  be  coy  any 
longer  Mabel;  you  must  give  liim  his 
reward  at  once.  I  must  hear  your  wedding 
bells  before  I  die." 

''Hush!  Hush!"  said  his  great-niece 
putting  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  "  No- 
body talks  of  wedding  bells,  and  dying,  in 
the  same  breath.  I  am  not  in  a  humour 
to  say  him  nay  just  now;  so  the  matter 
will  rest  with  him.  I  saw  Saunders  go 
by  with  the  horses  just  now,  Uncle,"  she 
added  after  a  pause.  "  He  was  leading  the 
colt,  so  John  is  going  to  try  to  get  rid  of 
me,  by  breaking  his  neck.  It  will  be  dark 
by  the  time  they  come  back,  for  the  coach 
is  not  due  at  Elminster,  till  eight." 

"  He  will  stop  as  he  goes  by,  and  send 
Saunders  back  with  the  horses,"  answered 
the  old  man  who  was  evidently  nervous,  and 
in  whose  eyes  sat  the  eagerness  of  an 
expectancy,  not  suflBciently  unalloyed  to  be 
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called  hope.  He  was  beginning  to  tremble 
now  that  fate  was  coming  face  to  face,  and 
with  the  impressiveness  of  a  susceptible 
nature,  Mary  caught  a  little  of  the  feeling  of 
which  she  was  far  from  devining  the 
cause.  She  was  restless,  and  could  not 
settle  to  any  occupation ;  she  went  out 
into  the  garden,  and  back  again  into  the 
house,  and  strained  her  eyes  up  the  road 
before  there  was  a  shadow  of  possibility 
that  her  lover  could  come  back  to  King's 
Baynard,  and  to  her. 

"  Don't  be  anxious,  my  dear,"  said  her 
Uncle  fondly,  as  his  eyes  followed  her 
restless  movement  from  place  to  place, 
and  his  hand  lay  trembling  on  the  gold 
head  of  his  cane,  as  though  he  were 
about  to  rise,  and  only  kept  himself  from 
doing  so  by  a  strong  effort  of  will.  "  Don't 
be  anxious,  there  is  no  vice  about  the 
colt ;  he  is  only  raw,  as  all  young  ones 
are.     He  will  be  here  all  in  good  time." 

G  2 
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He  tliouglit  to  deceive  lier ;  lie  was 
striving  to  deceive  himself,  by  casting  tlie 
burden  of  his  anxiety  on  the  back  of  the 
"  young  one "  that  the  master  had  left 
express  orders  was  to  be  sent  to  meet 
him,  on  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  for 
his  return  to  King's  Baynard. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  colt,"  answered 
Mary  smiling,  "  nor  am  I  particularly 
anxious,  dear  Uncle ;  but  I  do  not  like  to 
expect  too  long,  and  it  is  time  he  were 
here  now,  if  he  is  coming  to-night." 

"  Hardly,  my  dear,  hardly ;  tell  me 
what  it  is  o'clock  exactly,''  he  added, 
showing  plainly  that  his  anxieties  outran 
her  own.  "  A  quarter  to  ten  ?  then  he 
could  hardly  be  here  yet." 

"  I  hear  horses  now,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
as  the  blood  rushed  hotly  into  her  face, 
and  she  leaned  her  head  far  out  of  the 
window  into  the  darkness,  to  conceal  her 
confusion   from    the    eyes   of  the  servant 
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who  was  at  tliat  moment  entering  the 
room  to  assist  his  master  to  bed.  It  was 
indeed  the  long-measured  step  of  ''  the 
colt,"  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night ; 
but  it  passed  slowly  on,  unbroken  even 
for  a  moment  in  its  regular  cadence,  as 
it  passed  the  Rectory  gate. 

''  He  is  not  come  then  after  all."  The 
light  of  glad  expectancy  died  out  of 
Mary's  face,  as  she  uttered  these  words, 
and  the  last  echo  of  the  horse  hoofs  died 
away  in  the  distance.  A  little  sob  rose  in- 
voluntarily into  her  throat,  and  tears  that 
had  a  different  source  from  the  former 
ones,  dimned  her  eyes.  She  had  been 
so  shaken  with  the  events  of  the  week 
before,  and  she  had  so  firmly  believed  in 
his  coming  that  night,  that  she  fairly 
broke  down  under  what,  at  another  time, 
would  have  been  a  disappointment  and 
nothing  more. 

"  Saunders  might  have    stopped  to  tell 
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us,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  feeble  petu- 
lance of  tone,  which  was  even  more  touch- 
ing than  the  young  girl's  tears;  for  the 
wail  of  age  is  as  helpless  and  impotent 
as  that  of  the  tenderest  infancy. 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out,"  answered 
Mary,  "the  horses  were  not  together; 
perhaps  Saunders  found  that  the  colt 
would  not  lead,  and  got  some  one  to  ride 
him  out.  Do  not  vex  yourself,  dear 
Uncle,  he  will  come  to-morrow." 

And  the  sweet,  unselfish  child-nature 
now  devoted  itself  to  soothing  the  disap- 
pointment, which  it  might  easily  have 
appropriated  as  its  own. 

Mary,  indeed,  knew  nothing  of  the 
deep  vague  dread  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  old  man's  mind  ;  the  dread 
that  his  worst  presentiments  were  realized, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  which 
had  been  so  continually  running  in  his 
ears,  might  at  that  very  moment,  perhaps, 
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have  met  witli  their  most  deadly  inter- 
pretation. "  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  consequences,  if  I  am  what  I  have 
been  called  to-day." 

"  Why  did  I  let  him  go  ?  Why  did  I  let 
him  go  ?"  he  kept  repeating  to  himself, 
long  after  his  head  was  laid  on  the  pillow, 
which  proved  a  pillow  of  thorns  to  him 
that  night;  and  Mary  might  have  re- 
echoed the  cry,  had  she  known  the  horror 
which  dictated  it,  "  Why  did  you  let  him 
go  ?  Why  did  you  let  him  go  ?" 

We  all  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  light 
of  morning  dawn  upon  the  haunting 
visions  of  the  night,  and  to  find  them 
dispelled  like  an  evil  dream.  Darkness 
is  a  mysterious  agency,  and  its  effect  over 
the  human  mind  can  only  be  attributed 
to  some  occult  cause.  As  children,  we 
are  cowards  in  the  dark ;  as  grown  men 
and  women,  we  are  cowards  in  the  night. 
•There    are    hobgoblins    and    bogies   that 
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liaunt  us  in  the  cold  practical  unbelief  of 
middle  age,  in  the  dead  hours  of  silence 
and  darkness,  which  can  bring  the  cold 
drops  to  our  brows,  as  surely  as  did  the 
impalpable  presence  of  the  horned  monster, 
with  burning  eyes,  in  the  days  of  our 
benighted  childhood. 

There  are  some  sorrows,  again,  in  them- 
selves so  deep,  as  to  become  impervious 
and  inaccessible  to  the  effects  of  any  out- 
ward agency.  "  Young  John"  had  spent 
that  night  at  King's  Baynard  alone  in  the 
ghostly  house,  and  saw  or  heard  neither 
sight  nor  sound,  although  sometJiing  had 
passed  at  his  very  hand,  which  had  uttered 
the  familiar  cry  *'  Ah !  Sir  Mark !  Sir 
Mark,"  which  had  breathed  upon  him  with 
its  freezing  breath,  and  touched  him  with 
its  skeleton  hand.  An  ominous  welcome 
to  the  home  which  was  no  longer  his. 

The  mental  vision   of  the  uneducated, 
even  when  sharpened  by  affecrion,  is  not 
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particularly  keen.  Saunders  had  observeig 
as  lie  expressed  it,  ''  something  queer" 
about  his  young  master  when  he  met  him 
at  Elminster  that  night ;  "  but  he  had 
laughed  out  quite  cheerful  like,"  he  added, 
"  when  he  said,  '  well,  Saunders,  I  am  come 
home,'  "  and  the  honest  heart  of  the  man 
rejoiced  to  think  ''  how  he  had  laughed 
out;"  so  that  he  recurred  to  the  circum- 
stance once  or  twice  over  the  potation  in 
which,  as  a  favourite  of  the  housekeeper's, 
he  was  indulged  as  a  "  night  cap"  after 
his  long  ride.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  impres- 
sion which  that  strident  laugh  had  conveyed 
to  the  man's  mind  was  one,  which  former 
experience  of  his  master's  habits  gave 
him  no  right  to  entertain ;  he  believed 
*'  that  he  had  been  drinking  some- 
body's health  a  little  too  freely,"  and 
in  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed,  as  he 
followed  him  almost  at  a  foot's  pace  from 
Elminster,  and  when  he  saw  him  pass  the 
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b  actor  J  gate  without  attempting  to  stop, 
or  to  turn  in. 

"It's  better  than  if  he  had  ridden  '  ven- 
tersome,'  but  it  wasn't  hke  our  master  for 
all'that." 

The  old  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Grimstone, 
made  no  answer  to  the  man's  remark. 
She  was  getting  very  old,  and  the  other 
servants  had  noticed  that  she  was  break- 
ing fast ;  the  strict  discipline  which  she  had 
once  maintained  had  lately  been  somewhat 
relaxed,  and  report  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  old  lady  had  frequent  recourse  to 
the  same  solace  with  which  she  had  treated 
the  head-groom,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  that 
a  somewhat  potent  ''  night  cap"  was 
become  with  her  an  habitual  thing.  It 
was  the  custom  of  her  fellow  servants  to 
remark  that  the  old  lady  *'  knew  a  sight  of 
things"  about  the  family,  which  had  never 
passed  her  lips,  and  that  she  and  her 
husband,    the  old    butler,    (lately    dead) 
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could     have     disclosed      some     startling 
secrets,  ''  an  they  would." 

In  this  suspicion  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  them,  for  they  had  lived  abroad 
with  Sir  Marmaduke  until  the  death  of  the 
unhappy  woman,  whose  wayward  folly  had 
woven  such  a  web  of  misery  round  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  she  had  en- 
twined her  destiny.  Her  mother's  heart 
had  been  broken,  as  we  have  heard,  long 
ago :  her  father's  grej  hairs  had  been 
steeped  in  bitterness,  and  her  son  was 
smitten  down  like  a  young  oak,  blasted 
in  the  very  pride  of  its  strength  through 
the  folly  and  the  sin  of  her  youth.  Smitten, 
blasted,  seared  to  the  very  heart's  core, 
wounded  in  a  vital  part,  yet  still  alive,  the 
young  man  never  knew  how  he  passed 
that  miserable  night.  Twice  he  had  taken 
up  a  loaded  pistol,  and  twice  he  had  laid 
it  down  again,  restrained  by  the  strong 
love  for   Mary  TrevyHan,  which  was  the 
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only  emotion  whicli  still  lived  in  Ms  soul. 
She,  wlio  was  lying  awake  and  praying  for 
him  but  a  few  hundred  yards  away  from 
the  place,  where  darkness  and  desolation 
reigned  paramount,  saved  a  life  in  that 
night  of  watching  and  anguish,  as  surely 
as  though  she  had  taken  the  deadly  weapon 
from  his  rash  erring  hand. 

"  No,"  he  said,  as  the  sweet  loving 
face  presented  itself  to  his  imagination 
with  a  pleading  reproachful  gaze,  "  T  will 
wait,  it  will  not  he  for  long,"  and  sitting 
down,  overpowered  with  bodily  weariness, 
he  laid  his  head  upon  his  folded  arms  and 
slept.  The  coldness  of  the  dawn  awoke 
him  with  a  shiver,  that  ran  through  his 
whole  frame  like  a  death-stroke.  He  rose 
mechanically,  and  passed  into  an  inner 
room,  which  was  his  bed-chamber,  and 
kindled  the  mouldering  embers  on  the 
hearth  into  a  blaze,  heaping  on  dry  fuel  as 
though  he  were  feeding  a  furnace  in  which 
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to  burn  out  tlie  memory  of  the  bitter  week, 
whicli  formed  a  yawning  chasm  between 
him  and  all  that  had  been  dear  to  him  in 
life.  The  dawning  of  a  new  day  dispelled 
no  haunting  visions  for  him.  Sorrow  had 
reached  the  crowning  point,  when  neither 
darkness,  or  the  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, could  conjure  up  any  fresh  terrors 
for  him. 

It  was  not  so  with  Mary  Trevylian ; 
dawn  came  to  her  with  hope  and  gladness 
on  its  wing.  She  laughed  to  herself  at 
the  foolish  fancies  which  she  had  indulged 
in  the  night  before,  as  she  rose  and 
opened  her  window  to  let  in  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  the  breath  of  the  flowers, 
and  thanked  the  Giver  of  all,  for  His  rich 
gifts  to  the  sons  of  men. 

"  He  will  come  to-day,"  she  said  con- 
fidently to  her  Uncle,  as  she  paid  him  her 
morning  visit  in  his  own  room ;  and  she 
begged   him  not  to  think  of  sending  to 
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tlie  Hall  to  enquire  if  Mr.  Baynard  had 
returned.  "  Of  course  he  has  not  returned, 
Uncle  Gilbert,  or  he  would  have  come 
here  first  to  report  himself.  Saunders 
evidently  came  back  without  his  master 
last  night,  and  he  can  know  no  more  than 
we  do  of  the  cause  of  the  delay.  "We 
must  not  let  them  imagine  up  there,  that 
we  should  have  to  send  to  fetch  him,  dear," 
she  added  playfully,  and  humouring  the 
old  man,  as  she  would  have  humoured  a 
child. 

He  was  looking  flushed  and  anxious. 
He  had  a  foreboding,  unacknowledged 
even  to  himself,  that  '*  young  John"  liad 
returned  the  night  before ;  but  he  could 
not  communicate  his  doubts  to  Mary, 
without  filling  her  innocent  heart  with 
the  vague  dread  that  was  consuming  his 
own. 

"  I  will  send  up  directly  the  child  goes 
out  for  her  walk,"  he  determined  secretly ; 
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and  the  opportunit}^  soon  arrived,  for 
Mary,  tempted  by  tlie  brightness  and 
beauty  of  the  spring  morning,  put  on 
hat  and  shawl,  and  wandered  out  to 
seek  the  ferny  glades  of  the  park,  which 
had  become  her  favourite  haunt.  She 
met  with  the  Doctor  at  the  lodge-gate, 
and  exchanged  a  friendly  greeting  with 
him,  remarking,  as  she  did  so, 

''  There  is  no  one  ill  here,  I  hope,  Dr. 
Blake?" 

"  Not  to  say  ill,  exactly ;  but  the 
housekeeper  at  the  Hall  told  me  yester- 
day that  she  was  anxious  about  the  boy 
Gilly,  who  is  her  grandson,  you  know, 
and  I  thought  I'd  step  round  this  morning, 
and  see  him." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  Mrs. 
Grimstone's  grandson,"  replied  Miss  Tre-" 
vylian,  "  I  always  thought  he  was  the 
lodge-keeper's  son. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  !      The  old  lady  brought 
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the  child  back  with  her  from  foreign  parts, 
and  put  him  out  to  nurse  at  the  lodge. 
No  one  asked  any  questions,  and  the 
lodge  people  made  a  good  thing  of  it, 
for  she  pays  them  handsomely.  Poor 
lad !  he  is  sadly  afl&icted.  It  would  be  a 
mercy  if  he  were  to  die." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,  Doctor.  I  should 
miss  GiJly  sadly ;  he  is  so  fond  of —  Mr. 
Baynard,"  she  said,  with  a  blush.  The 
first  words  had  come  inadvertently,  and 
she  was  bound  to  finish  what  she  had 
begun. 

"  They  were  expecting  him  back  yester- 
day at  the  Hall,  but  I  have  not  heard 
talk  of  his  being  come,"  said  the  Doctor, 
anxious  to  procure  information,  and  un- 
willing to  put  a  direct  question,  after 
the  manner  of  gossipmongers  in  ge- 
neral. 

"I  do  not  think  he  is.  I  hope  you 
will    find  Gilly   better.       Good   morning, 
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Doctor,"  said  Miss  Trevylian,  who  felt 
that  she  was  blushing  under  the  shrewd 
gaze  of  the  old  Doctor,  who  had  heard 
more  than  a  rumour  of  the  heir's  return, 
and  who  wished  to  find  out  whether  the 
young  lady  was  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  She  is  a  pretty  one,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, as  she  walked  on  with  a  light 
springing  step,  towards  the  park,  "  but 
as  artful  as  the  rest  of  them ;  don't  tell 
me  she  doesn't  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  Mr.  John  came  home  last  night; 
Gad !  but  they're  all  alike.  Well,  how's 
the  boy,  missus  ?"  he  asked  of  the  woman 
who  came  to  the  door  to  meet  him,  with 
the  ready  welcome  which  does  not  always 
attend  the  advent  of  the  doctor,  who  gives 
his  services  gratis  to  the  poor ;  and  which 
spoke  well  for  the  somewhat  rough-ker- 
neled  Doctor,  of  whom  they  all  said,  that 
"  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite." 

*'  He's  pretty  pure  'smorning.  Doctor ; 
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and  thank  you  kindly,"  answered  tlie 
woman.  ''  He's  been  more  satisfied, 
and  like  his  self,  since  he  heard  the  young 
master  come  home  last  night.  Why, 
bless  you,  Sir,  he  knowed  the  nag's 
step  afore  ever  he  came  round  the  Rec- 
tory turn.  He's  mortal  fond  of  Mr- 
John." 

"  So  are  other  folks,  who  are  not  so 
honest  about  it,"  muttered  the  Doctor 
to  himself.  He  could  not  forgive  Miss 
Trevyhan  for  trying  to  cheat  him  out 
of  the  news,  with  her  unhesitating  "  I 
do  not  think  he  is,^^ 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

"  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ?" 

OTHELLO. 

UNMINDFUL  of  the  shrewd  questioning 
gaze  which  the  old  doctor  had  bent 
upon  her,  as  she  made  the  unblushing 
assertion  with  regard  to  her  disbelief  in 
the  rumour  of  ''  young  John's"  return  to 
King's  Baynard,  Mary  Trevylian  went  on 
her  way,  which  was  certainly  not  the  way 
she  would  have  chosen  had  she  believed  in 
the  truth  of  the  report.  She  was  too 
proud  in  the  very  lealty  and  purity  of  her 
love,  to  have  made  such  a  concession  to  her 
maidenly  rights,  as  to  have  gone  to  his 
own  door  to  meet  him,    had  she  believed 
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it  possible  that  he  could  have  been  at  home 
so  many  hours  without  having  been  down 
to  the  Rectory,  where  such  a  warm  welcome 
awaited  him,  and  where  two  heart-aches 
at  least  might  have  been  spared  by  his 
timely  appearance.  She  wandered  on  in 
a  pensive  mood  towards  the  sequestered 
glen  in  the  park,  where  stood  the  giant 
oak,  under  which  she  and  "young  John" 
had  wiled  away  many  a  happy  hour  in  the 
early  spring  days,  before  the  bustle  and 
excitement  of  the  election,  had  broken  upon 
the  peaceful  quiet  of  their  lives. 

It  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  King's 
Baynard,  that  round  this  noble  tree  had 
once  rallied  a  handful  of  brave  hearts  and 
true,  who  in  the  direst  need  of  their  un- 
happy king  had  risen,  as  desperate  men 
will  rise,  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the 
memory  of  a  cause  already  dead.  The 
flower  and  blossom  of  chivalry,  fated  to 
bloom  on  a  grave.     The  ^'  Standard  Oak," 
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as  it  was  still  called,  lay  almost  entombed 
in  the  deep  fern  tangled  tliickets  of  the 
''  Old  Chase,"  the  wildest  and  most 
secluded  haunt  of  the  deer,  and  it  was  a 
place  shunned  and  avoided  by  the  country 
folk,  on  account  of  its  evil  reputation  as  a 
haunted  spot. 

The  graceful  dappled  creatures  glided 
noiselessly  away,  scared  by  a  foot-fall  as 
gentle  almost  as  their  own,  as  Mary  ap- 
proached the  ''  trystinge  tree,"  and 
paused  under  the  spreading  branches  which 
still  offered  some  shade,  although  more  than 
half  of  them  were  bare,  sapless,  and  dead. 
She  was  so  painfully  nervous  (foolish  she 
would  have  said  herself,  for  she  was  not 
to  be  startled  or  easily  scared)  that  the 
sil6nce  and  solitude  of  the  place  awed 
and  depressed  her.  She  would  have 
left  it  at  once,  but  for  very  shame  at  the 
cowardice,  which,  as  a  true  Trevylian,  she 
would  have  scorned  to  allow  to  obtain  the 
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mastery  over  the  stronger  part  of  her  na- 
ture. After  a  moment's  wavering  her 
"  noble  soul  ignoble  fear  subdued,"  and  she 
seated  herself  on  one  of  the  gnarled  roots  of 
the  old  tree,  which  twisted  themselves  into 
fantastic  forms,  each  one  of  which  had  a 
rugged  character  of  its  own,  and  as  she 
sat,  pondered  upon  many  things ;  but 
principally  she  dwelt  upon  the  fact  of  her 
great  happiness,  which  had  come  to  her,  as 
she  had  once  expressed  it,  in  a  flood ;  the 
happiness  which  she  clasped  spasmodically 
to  her  heart  just  then,  as  a  child  grasps 
the  wings  of  a  newly  caught  bird,  un- 
mindful of  the  pain  to  the  captive,  only 
fearful  of  letting  it  go. 

From  the  contemplation  of  the  effect 
she  turned  naturally  enough  to  the  cause, 
to  the  thought  of  the  strong  tender  love 
that  had  dawned  upon  and  glorified  her 
life.  She  thought  of  all  the  noble  and 
chivalric  qualities  of  the  man,  whose  very 
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pride  in  lier  was  all  the   sweeter  from  the 
admixture  of  a  dash  of  imperiousness  in 
his    own  nature,  which  (as  she  thought) 
became   him   so   well.      It   was   like    the 
nature  of  his  favourite  Talbot,    a  hound  of 
the  purest  breed,  who  was  gentle  as  a  lamb 
under  the  caress  of  her  soft  fearless  hand, 
but  who  would  have  resented  any  approach 
to    familiarity   from    any    less    privileged 
quarter.     ''  He    is    so   noble,"    she    said 
softly    to   herself,    with   reference  to   the 
master,  rather  than  to  the  hound;  but  as 
the   words   passed  her  lips,    she  heard  a 
rustle  in  the  thicket  behind  her,  and  before 
she  had  time  to  spring  to  her  feet,  which  it 
was  her   first   impulse   to    do,     the    dog 
himself  appeared  and  crouched  before  her, 
while  his   wise  eyes,   over  which  the  lids 
drooped  heavily,  giving  great  solemnity  to 
their    expression,    were  fixed   upon    her 
face. 

''  Talbot,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  no 
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mischief,  I  hope,"  she  said,  looking  sus- 
piciously at  the  ■  velvet  dewlaps,  which 
were  in  this  instance  guiltless  of  the  blood 
of  deer.  Her  heart  smote  her  for  her 
momentary  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of 
his  purpose ;  and  weak  and  nervous  as  the 
unnatural  tension  of  the  last  week  had  left 
her,  the  emotion  which  had  been  too  long 
sealed,  welled  spring-like  from  the  foun- 
tain head  at  the  first  approach  to  an 
exciting  cause,  and  as  she  pressed  her  lips 
upon  the  wrinkled  brow  of  the  faithful 
hound,  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  You  are  a  good  dog,"  she  said,  at  last, 
smiling  through  the  tears  that  had  relieved 
her  ;  ''  you  came  to  me  when  I  was  lonely. 
I  shall  always  love  you  for  this."  Al- 
though after  this  out-burst  there  was 
silence  again,  as  still  as  before,  there  was 
a  tacit  exchange  between  them  of  affection 
and  confidence,  and  the  young  girl  felt 
glad  that  she  was  no  longer  alone.     Sud- 
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denly  a  voice  tliat  ought  to  have  been  a 
famiKar  one,  but  which  refused  to  convey 
the  accustomed  image  to  her  mind,  pro- 
nounced her  name  close  behind  her 
"  Mary  !"  and  quickly  as  the  report  of  a 
pistol  answers  to  the  touch  on  the  trigger, 
the  answer  had  flashed  across  her  lips 
*'  John  !" 

It  was  the  sudden  meeting  of  soul  with 
soul,  over  the  chasm  which  had  opened, 
under  their  very  feet  with  something  be- 
tween them,  which  had  arisen  since  their 
last  meeting,  and  of  which  Mary  was  only 
intuitively  conscious — as  impalpable  as 
the  "  winds  that  are  shut  up,"  and  yet  an 
actual  presence  in  her  soul.  With  a 
startled  cry,  she  stretched  out  both  her 
hands,  as  though  to  break  down  the  in- 
visible barrier;  but  he  made  no  corres- 
ponding action,  nor  did  he  attempt  even 
an  ordinary  conventional  greeting,  but 
stood  gazing   at  her,    as    he   might   have 
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gazed  upon  her  face  liad  slie  been  dead — 
as  upon  something  irrevocably  lost, 

"  Speak  to  me,  do  not  look  like  that, 
speak  to  nie,  if  yon  do  not  wish  to  kill 
me.     Do  not  turn  away  from  me,  Jolm  /" 

She  uttered  the  last  word  with  the 
stress  with  which  we  emphasise  the  name 
of  one  whom  we  would  arouse,  upon 
whom  danger  is  stealing  in  his  sleep — 
"  John  /"  and  the  beloved  accents  pene- 
trated the  thick  cloud  of  the  lethargy 
which  was  enshrouding  his  soul  in  its 
drowsy  folds,  so  that  he  answered,  as  a 
man  might  answer  half  aroused  from  a 
profound  slumber. 

''  What  are  you  doing  here,  Mary  ?  You 
should  not  have  come  here,  my  dear. 
You  must  never  come  here  again." 

There  was  a  sad  weary  glimmer  in  his 
eyes,  which  was  a  light  nevertheless,  and 
his  voice  had  an  unnatural  sound,  as 
though  it  were  far  away.     His  presence  al- 
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together  under  such  a  changed  aspect, 
would  have  frightened  a  less  loyal  and 
brave  heart  than  the  one  which  only  beat 
for  him ;  and  which  animated  the  soul  of 
the  young  devoted  girl,  who  now  saw  that 
some  tornado  had  passed  over  his  head, 
scorching  it  with  its  poisonous  breath, 
and  leaving  him  as  she  expressed  it  men- 
tally, in  that  lightning  flash  of  con- 
viction, ''very,  very  ill;"  and  in  need 
of  even  such  support  as  her  own  slender 
strength  could  afford.  In  the  time 
for  action,  her  presence  of  mind,  and 
her  lost  nerve  came  back  to  her,  and  as 
she  laid  her  hand  gently  but  firmly  on  the 
strong  right  arm,  which  she  had  hoped  to 
look  to  for  support  and  protection  through 
all  her  future  life,  she  said  quietly,  ''  You 
must  come  home  at  once,  John,  you  are 
not  at  all  well ;  you  must  come  back 
to  the  Eectory  with  me." 

"  You  must  indeed,  or  I  shall  be  angry," 
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slie  added  with  an  affectation  of  an  impatient 
gesture,  which  the  rush  of  tears  to  her 
scarcely  dried  eyes  made  it  pitiful  to 
witness. 

She  had  a  more  wayward  spirit,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  than  as  yet  she  had  any 
idea  of,  one  who  was  not  to  be  persuaded 
by  loving  words,  or  moved  by  impatient 
gestures  even  from  her ;  and  after  fruitless 
endeavours  to  get  him  away  from  the  spot 
so  well  calculated  to  increase  the  melan- 
choly forebodings  which  now  filled  her 
imagination,  she  found  herself  in  very  weak- 
ness bound  to  yield  to  his  entreaty,  that 
she  should  seat  herself  once  more  at  his  side 
under  the  "  trysting  tree,"  which  accord- 
ing to  his  dreamily  uttered  words,  she  was 
never  from  that  time  forth  to  seek  again. 

If  her  solitude  had  before  oppressed  her, 
the  loneliness  of  the  spot  which  fate  had 
chosen  for  the  terrible  revelation  which 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  listen  to,  before 
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she  left  it,  was  awful  to  her  tlien ;  as  for 
three  long  hours  with  a  man's  courage, 
and  with  the  forbearance  and  tenderness 
of  the  softest  womanly  nature,  she  fenced 
with  the  promptings  of  the  spirit  of  evil 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  fevered 
brain  of  the  man  she  loved,  until  she  had 
calmed  him  down  to  the  docility  of  a  child. 
She  had  risen  grandly  to  the  standard 
required  of  her,  when  with  fierceness, 
foreign  to  his  former  character,  he  had 
even  boasted  of  the  temptation  that  had 
assailed  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  miserable 
life.  "  When  I  was  not  what  you  call  ill, 
Mary,"  he  added,  touching  his  forehead, 
*'  when  I  was  all  right  here;  but  I  could 
not  do  it  until  I  had  wished  you  good 
bye."  His  lip  had  trembled,  and  his 
glittering  eyes  had  been  moistened  by  a 
tear  as  he  uttered  the  words,  a  sign  which 
Mary  seized  upon  eagerly  as  a  good  one, 
as  she  replied  with  the  strong  intensity  of 
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purpose  wliicli  can  reacli  tlie  most  callous, 
or  the  most  deadened  perception. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Jolm ;  listen  to  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  if  I  did  not  believe  in 
my  heart  that  you  were  very  ill,  when  you 
raised  even  in  thought  an  impious  hand 
against  your  own  life,  I  would  never  have 
taken  your  hand  into  my  ov^n  again. 
Never  /"  she  added,  as  with  a  forcible 
gesture  she  emphasized  the  forcible  words. 
"  Listen  to  me,"  she  went  on,  taking  it 
again  tenderly,  as  though  to  put  away  the 
suspicion  and  the  guilt  together,  "  when  I 
tell  you  that  the  disgrace  which  you  talk 
about,  and  of  which  I  shall  never  believe 
that  even  a  shadow  has  fallen  upon  you,  is 
as  nothing  to  the  disgrace  which  would 
attach  to  the  name  of  one  who  was  too 
great  a  coward  to  support  the  misery  of  a 
life  which  God  had  given  him  to  hold  like 
a  man.  My  standard  of  honour  differs 
from  yours  only  in  this — I  believe  it  to  be 
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in  your  own  keeping — and  tliat  only  an 
act  of  your  own  can  sully  it.  Keep  these 
dear  hands  clean  from  such  an  act  as 
that,"  she  said,  letting  her  hot  tears  fall  on 
them,  and  clasping  her  own  slender  fingers 
round  his,  strong  sinewed,  firmly  knit  but 
less  emphatic  in  purpose  than  hers  then, 
"  and  I  will  never  let  them  go.  You  know 
what  I  have  promised,  John,  and  nothing 
that  you  have  told  me  yet  shall  come  be- 
tween me  and  my  word." 

The  iron  bound  soil  was  broken  up  now, 
the  broad  chest  heaved  painfully,  and  sobs 
shook  the  frame  of  the  strong  man,  as 
though  he  had  been  indeed  a  very  child. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  darling,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  Your  noble  words  have  taught  me 
how  great  was  the  sin  I  contemplated,  and 
how  deeply  I  might  have  injured  you. 
But  it  is  all  dark  to  me  here,  Mary.  I 
suppose  that  I  have  broken  down.  You 
must  take  me  away,  my  dear ;  I  was  going 
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to  say  home.     God  forgive  me,  /  have  no 

The    last    words   were   uttered  in   the 
far-away   unfamiliar   voice,    which    wrung 
Mary's   heart  like  the  cry  of  a  wounded 
life.      He  was,    as    he   had    said,    broken 
down,    and    the    blow    which    had    been 
aimed    with    such   bitter    and    relentless 
purpose,  had  struck  deep  in  a  vital  part. 
He   was    not   mad,    as    one   less   lovingly 
acute  than   Mary,    might   have   imagined 
ftom  his  manner  and  look.     He  had  come 
back  home  to  King's  Baynard,  as  a  wounded 
animal  hies  back  to  the  old  familiar  thicket, 
and  with  the   death   dart  in   his    heaving 
side  to   die.      He  had  accepted  what  he 
called    his    disgrace,    as   he   would    have 
accepted  the  blow  of  an  assassin,  without 
a   word    or   a    sign    of    pain — doggedly, 
as   it   would   have    appeared   to   one   not 
vitally  interested ;    nobly,   as   some  might 
have  pronounced  it ;  naturally,  as  we  say 
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who  have  known  him  of  old,  and  have 
seen  how  he  kept  a  bold  front  to  the 
world,  under  circumstances  that  would 
have  crushed  a  less  buoyant  nature  in 
the  dust. 

He  had  possessed  that  God-like  reticence 
which  makes  men  great,  combined,  with 
the  ardent  temperament  which  makes 
them  beloved  of  their  fellow-men;  and, 
low  as  he  conceived  himself  to  have  fallen, 
in  the  unreasoning  conviction  that  he  was 
a  disgraced  man,  he  could  still  have  main- 
tained the  position  which  he  had  gained  as 
the  reputed  heir  of  King's  Baynard,  in  the 
respect  and  the  affection  of  all  who  had 
honoured  him,  as  the  worthy  represent- 
ative of  a  disgraced  house.  He  who  had 
been  proud  in  most  things,  had  been 
humble  in  this — he  had  believed  it  to  be  his 
mission  to  restore  the  lustre  to  the  name  of 
Baynard,  and  he  had  looked  upon  all  the 
advantages  of  person  and   fortune  which 
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had  been  bestowed  upon  Mm  with  an  open 
hand,  as  a  mere  means  to  an  end.  ISTo 
one  had  ever  merged  his  own  identity 
more  completely  in  a  cause  than  he  had 
done,  and  now  that  the  very  corner-stone 
of  the  edifice  he  had  been  building  with 
so  much  care,  was  shattered  and  removed, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  his  belief  in  the 
integrity  of  his  own  purpose,  and  to  look 
upon  the  lie  and  the  imposition  in  the 
same  light,  as  though  it  had  emanated 
from  his  own  brain. 

Tortured,  as  only  an  honourable  mind 
can  understand  torture,  by  such  a  con- 
viction as  this,  his  moral  nature  had 
broken  away  from  her  moorings,  and 
he  had  even  been  driven  to  the 
very  verge  of  guilt,  from  which  he  had 
been  saved  by  some  unseen,  but  powerful 
agency  acting  on  his  will  for  good.  Some 
equally  merciful  Providence  had  forecast 
that  apparently  chance  meeting  between 
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liim,  and  one  who  had  proved  to  Mm 
indeed,  a  guardian  angel  at  tlie  very  turn- 
ing point  of  his  future  destiny. 

With  incipient  fever  burning  in  his 
veins,  and  with  the  effects  of  three  days 
and  nights  of  fasting  and  mental  torture 
telling  upon  his  frame,  he  might  indeed, 
without  such  an  interposition,  have  been 
given  over  to  the  teeth  of  the  spirit  of 
evil,  which  was  striving  hard  for  the 
mastery  within.  Mary  Trevylian  had 
pronounced  the  noble  and  daring  sen- 
tence which  had  brought  the  truth  with 
unflinching  severity,  even  to  his  dim  and 
darkening  mind.  She  had  branded  the 
contemplated  act,  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
as  the  act  of  a  coward  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man ;  she  had  severed,  with  keen 
incisive  stroke,  the  true  from  the  false 
meaning  of  the  word,  disgrace.  She  had 
rejected  it  with  indignation,  as  applied  to 
the  accidents  of  destiny ;  she  had  counted 
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as  little,  wliat  he  had  believed  to  be  the 
loss  of  all.  He  had  concealed  nothing 
from  her  of  the  revelation  made  to  himself 
by  the  wicked  baronet — excepting  what 
affected  the  honour  of  his  dead  mother, 
and  that  the  rack  would  not  have  wrung 
from  him,  for  he  beheved  it  to  be  as  false 
as  the  lips  that  uttered  it — and  she 
had  never  removed  her  hand  from  his, 
but  had  pressed  closer  to  his  side,  when 
he  disclosed  to  her  who  and  what  he 
was. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  on  to  tell 
her  of  his  own  rash  rising  against  the 
hand  of  God,  and  to  utter  words  of  dis- 
belief in  the  existence  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  that  she  let  the  nobility 
and  loftiness  of  her  own  nature  find 
words  to  express  the  deep  sense  which 
she  entertained  of  the  disgrace  of  such 
an  act  as  that.  He  was  at  last  completely 
worn  out,  and,  turning  towards  Marv,  with 
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a  worn,  haggard  look,  that  it  stung  her 
heart  to  see,  he  said, 

"  I  will  go  home  now,  and  lie  down ; 
I  must  have  rest  before  I  can  begin  to 
think." 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  the  Rec- 
tory,'* said  Mary,  pleadingly,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  that  you  will  be  alone  at 
King's  Baynard,  and  ill." 

A  shudder  passed  over  him  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  familiar  name,  as  he  rephed, 
*'  No,  my  darling,  I  cannot  face  him  now. 
I  will  come  down  to  the  Rectory,  by  and 
bye.  I  will  give  you  the  promise  your 
eyes  are  asking,"  he  added,  stooping  down 
to  kiss  her  on  the  forehead ;  "  my  own  act 
shall  never  forfeit  your  love.  I  feel  in  a 
dream,  or  a  stupor.  I  suppose  I  am  tired. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  ?" 

Mary's  only  reply  was  to  entwine  her 
arm  fondly  in  his,  and  to  prepare  gladly  to 
leave   the    spot,   while   the   great    hound 
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who  had  been  lying  in  a  contemplative 
mood,  with  his  head  resting  upon  his 
paws,  also  rose  slowly  from  his  lair,  and 
preceded  them  at  a  stately   pace. 

"  I  must  send  the  Doctor  to  you,  at 
once,  John ;  it  is  breaking  my  heart  to 
see  you  looking  like  this,"  Mary  said,  at 
last,  as  she  noticed  the  utter  exhaustion 
expressed  in  every  movement,  and  in  the 
deadly  pallor  of  his  face,  which  made 
her  fear  every  moment  that  he  would 
either  fall  or  faint. 

''  I  would  rather  not  see  any  one,"  he 
replied,  "  if  I  am  as  ill  as  you  think, 
Mary,  I  shall  die ;  and  no  one  need  ever 
know  that  I  played  the  part  down  at 
King's  Baynard  of  an  '  impostor,  a  char- 
latan, and  a  sham.'  Do  you  think  that 
I  could  recognize  the  truth  of  those 
words,  and  care  much  to  live?  and,  oh 
my  darling  !  what  misery  have  I  brought 
upon  you.'' 
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''Yes,  when  you  talk  like  this ;  when 
you  make  me  think  that  you  can  grieve 
so  much  for  King's  Baynard,  when  you 
have  me,  and  when  you  have  him  still. 
Oh  John !  you  do  not  know  how  that 
old  man's  heart  is  bound  up  in  you,  and 
surely  he  has  suffered  enough.  I  shall 
send  the  Doctor  whether  you  forbid  it 
or  not,  for  my  sake  and  for  his.  You 
need  not  talk  to  him  of  family 
secrets ;  and  my  lips,  of  course,  are 
sealed." 

"  It  matters  but  little,  Mary,  and  I  am 
a  fool  to  care.  If  I  die,  the  secret  will 
not  die  with  me,  for  I  have  enemies  even 
down  here  ;  and  if  I  live,  no  one  will  hear 
of  me  again,  but  under  a  name  which  it  is 
no  dishonour  to  bear." 

His  eye  was  already  scanning  the 
horizon  of  a  future,  in  which  King's  Bay- 
nard had  no  place.  The  roots  of  what 
had  been  until  now  the  deepest  love   (but 
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one)  in  his  soul,  lay  upturned  by  the  fury 
of  the  storm  which  had  broken  over  his 
head,  and  the  very  soil  seemed  to  reproach 
him  with  his  alien  blood. 

"  I  am  King's  Baynard's,"  we  have  once 
heard  him  exultingly  say,  and  his  love  for 
his  inheritance  had  become,  indeed,  a  part 
of  his  very  being.  But  already  he  had 
begun  to  look  beyond  it,  for  even  if  he 
should  live,  henceforward  it  could  be  no- 
thing to  him 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  In  aught  that  tries  the  heart,  how  few  withstand  the 

proof."  -  CHILDE  HAROLD. 

1\/r ARGARET  TOWN-EDEN  had  ridden 
-^^^  over  to  Vavasour  to  enquire  after  the 
health  of  its  mistress  and  her  infant 
child,  on  the  day  after  "  young  John's  " 
return  to  King's  Baynard,  and  his  terrible 
interview  with  Mary  under  the  old  Stand- 
ard Oak  in  the  Park.  She  was  rather 
late  in  returning  from  her  ride,  and  she  ran 
directly  up  stairs  to  prepare  for  dinner, 
which  was  served  at  Killerton  in  those 
days,  at  the  early  hour  of  six,  in  summer, 
and  of  five  in  winter,  excepting  when  the 
Squire  or  the  boys  were  hunting,  in  which 
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case,  unlimited  grace  was  given  to  accom- 
modate the  most  inveterate  sportsman 
among  tliem. 

''  We  must  wait  for  Meg,"  said  the 
Squire,  who  idohzed  his  only  daughter,  as 
that  young  lady's  appearance  was  delayed 
some  minutes  after  the  announcement  of 
the  butler  "that  dinner  was  on  the  table ;" 
and  as  the  Squire  was  never  known  to 
wait  for  any  one  else,  there  was  an  outcry 
on  the  part  of  the  six  brothers,  in  different 
stages  of  hoble-de-hoy-hood  and  by  whom 
the  laws  of  chivalry,  especially  as  applied 
to  a  sister,  were  either  ignored,  or  un- 
known. 

*'  Come,  my  darling,"  said  her  father 
as  she  entered  the  room,  which  was  the 
family  sitting  room  at  Killerton,  and 
called  by  courtesy  ''  the  library,"  although 
a  stranger  inclined  to  cavil  might  have 
asked,  '^  where  are  the  books  ?"  "I  think 
these  boys  will  devour  one  another  if  they 
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are  not  fed  soon.  I  am  sure  they  cannot 
often  complain  of  having  to  wait  for  you. 
How  went  the  mare  ?  and  what  was  the 
report  of  Mrs.  Vavasour,  my  dear?" 

''  Jocunda  was  very  fresh,  papa,  and  I 
gave  her  a  gallop  which  made  me  late. 
Mrs.  Vavasour  was  going  on  as  well  as 
possible,  and  sent  her  love  to  me  by  her 
maid." 

''You  seem  tired,  child,"  Mrs.  Town- 
Eden  observed  ;  as  Margaret  pushed  away 
her  plate,  and,  as  her  teazing  brothers  re- 
marked, seemed  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
her  bread  and  butter.  ''  I  think  Jocunda 
is  too  much  for  you  this  hot  weather.  You 
look  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  Be  quiet,  boys, 
and  don't  teaze  your  sister.  Can't  you 
see  that  she  is  not  in  the  humour  for 
it?" 

This  remark  was  backed  by  a  very  sharp 
reproof  from  the  Squire ;  (who  never 
allowed    any  one  to  teaze   Margaret   but 
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himself)  and  the  hobble-de-hoys  silenced, 
bat  not  subdued,  made  private  signals 
to  one  another,  expressive  of  pretended 
awe. 

"  Don't  be  angry  with  them,  papa,  they 
don't  teaze  me  in  the  least ;  but  I  have  a 
headache,  and  I  don't  think  I  want  any 
dinner.  I'll  go  and  lie  down  a  little  till 
you  come,  mamma,"  she  said,  rising  at  the 
same  time,  and  looking  at  her  mother,  on 
whom  that  half  imphed  invitation  not  to 
be  long,  was  not  Hkely  to  be  thrown 
away. 

Mrs.  Town-Eden's  great  love  for  her 
daughter,  had  once  led  her  into  great  in- 
justice towards  one  who  she  believed  had 
injured  her;  but  in  itself  it  was  a  very 
genuine  and  admirable  feeling,  and  there 
was  a  confidence  and  easiness  of  intercourse 
between  the  mother  and  child,  more  like 
that  which  generally  exists  between  sisters 
of  an  unequal  age.     Poor  Margaret's  heart 
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was  aching  to  impart  to  some  kindred 
spirit  the  bm*den  of  the  news  which  she 
had  heard  that  day,  and  she  could  not  do 
it  in  public,  or  bring  up  a  subject  at  the 
dinner-table,  which  had  been  tacitly  tabooed 
for  many  months.  Directly  she  and  her 
mother  were  alone  in  the  snug  room, 
called  Mrs.  Town-Eden's  dressing  room, 
(no  one  knew  why,  for  she  never  dressed 
there,  from  which  the  boys  were  rigidly 
excluded  and  in  which  papa  himself  was 
only  a  privileged  intruder),  she  put  her 
hand  into  her  mother's  and  said.  "  Do 
you  know,  mamma,  that  I  have  heard  some- 
thing to-day  which  has  shocked  me  very 
much.  '  Young  John'  (Mr.  Baynard,  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  call  him  ;  but  the  other 
comes  so  naturally)  is  very  ill,  I  believe  in 
great  danger ;  for  they  have  sent  for 
another  doctor  to-day." 

"My  dear  child,    surely  you   must   be 
mistaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Town-Eden  with 
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a  start ;  ''  it  is  tlie  last  thing  I  should  have 
thought  of,  why,  my  dear,  he  is  a  perfect 
Hercules.    Who  told  you  he  was  ill  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  Margaret  said, 
raising  herself  on  her  elbow  on  the  sofa 
cushion  over  which  her  beautiful  hair  was 
scattered  in  careless  confusion  ;  she  never 
indeed  looked  prettier  than  she  did  at  that 
moment.  ''  I  was  riding  back  the  short 
way  from  Vavasour,  that  cut,  you  know, 
through  the  park  at  King's  Baynard 
which  we  used  to  go  so  often ;  it  saves 
three  miles  round,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  go  there  now.'''  She 
added  this  last  sentence  with  the  slightest 
possible  curl  of  her  upper  lip.  "  Jocunda 
was  pulling  my  arms  off  too,  and  I  thought 
a  good  gallop  down  the  grass  ride,  would 
quiet  her." 

"Well!"  put  in  Mrs  Town-Eden,  as 
Margaret  paused  at  this  stage  in  her 
narrative,  as  though  she  were  waiting  for 
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some  sucli  sign  that  tlie  rest  was  being 
anxiously  anticipated. 

"  Well,  just  as  I  got  to  the  lodge  gates, 
I  saw  Mary  Trevylian  on  the  other  side  of 
them,  in  earnest  conversation  with  old 
Dr.  Blake.  I  would  have  turned  back  if 
they  had  not  seen  me,  and  have  kept  '  the 
boys'  waiting  for  their  food,"  she  said  with 
a  sparkle  of  her  usual  fun  ;  ''  but  the 
mare  was  fidgetty,  and  the  lodge-keeper 
could  not  come  out,  and  I  was  as  cross  as 
possible,  kept  there  like  a  bird  in  a  trap, 
until  Mary  Trevylian  came  forward  with 
such  a  sweet  expression  on  her  face,  al- 
though it  was  sad,  and  said,  '  Let  me  do 
it  for  you,  pray,'  and  when  she  opened 
the  great  heavy  gate  herself,  and  patted 
Jocunda  on  the  neck,  which  was  covered 
with  foam  flakes,  my  heart  went  out  to 
her  all  at  once.  I  made  Jocunda  stand 
then,  while  I  asked  after  her  Uncle,  old 
Mr.   Trevylian,   and    she    said  he   was    as 
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well  as  usual ;  but  as  slie  looked  up  I  saw 
that  she  had  been  crying,  and  then  she 
said  half  shyly,  and  with  a  quivering  Hp, 
*  I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  that 
Mr.  Baynard  is  very  ill.  Dr.  Blake  has 
just  been  telhng  me  that  he  has  sent  one 
of  the  grooms  into  Elminster,  for  Dr. 
Quintain  to  come  out  at  once.' 

''  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  abrupt,  for  I 
only  said,  no,  I  had  not  heard ;  but  that  I 
was  very  sorry,  and  all  the  proper  con- 
ventional things,  for  it  came  hard  to  me, 
at  first,  that  she  should  tell  me,  not  that  I 
had  any  right  to  feel  it  so.  That  is  one 
thing  I  want  particularly  to  say  to  you 
now,  mamma,"  she  went  on  with  an  effort. 
"  I  know  what  it  is  that  you  think  you 
ought  to  resent  for  me,  and  what  I  have 
allowed  you  to  fancy  too  long — tacitly  of 
course — ^but  there  are  subjects  in  which 
silence  is  in  itself  a  deceit.  You  never 
had  anything  to  resent  for  me ;  I  was  so 
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foolisli  as  to  deceive  myself  once,  and  to 
listen  to  nonsense  that  was  told  me  by 
others;  but  Mr.  Baynard  never  deceived 
me  himself.  He  never  said  a  single  word 
to  me  that  admitted  of  any  other  interpre- 
tation, than  that  of  simple  friendship.  1 
can  see  it  now,  although  I  was  wilfully 
blind  then.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this 
conviction  has  cured  me  long  ago,"  she 
added,  with  a  flash  of  her  own  spirit  shin- 
in^^  in  her  eyes ;  "  but  I  am  very,  very 
sorry  for  him,  and  for  Mary  Trevylian,  and 
I  should  like  to  go  to  her  to-morrow  and 
be  some  comfort  to  her,  if  I  might." 

'^  Of  course  you  shall  do  as  you  like, 
my  love,"  answered  the  mother  tenderly, 
and  playing  with  the  pretty  hair  as  she 
spoke;  "it  is  so  like  you  to  forget  and 
forgive." 

''  Oh  !  mamma,  do  not  say/or^ive,  after 
what  I  have  just  told  you,"  the  girl  said, 
looking  for  a  moment  reproachfully  at  the 
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woman  whose  nature  liad  in  it  more 
tenderness,  but  less  nobility  tlian  her  own. 
"  I  have  no  one  to  forgive,  and  nothing  to 
forget,  for  no  one  ever  knew  that  I  once 
made  a  fool  myself,  or  was  in  love  with  a 
man  by  mistake,  for  just  one  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,"  she  added,  in  her  sprightliest 
tone — for  she  felt  intuitively  that  her 
mother  could  not  rise  to  the  nobility  of 
her  serious  confession — and  indeed  she 
was  very  glad  herself  that  it  was  over,  and 
done  with.  '^  I  will  tell  papa  when  he 
comes  up,"  she  said,  after  a  few  moments 
pause,  "  just  as  I  would  tell  him  any  other 
news,  and  then  he  will  take  it  for  granted 
that  '  young  John'  and  King's  Baynard 
need  not  be  forbidden  subjects  any  longer 
at  Killerton.  I  don't  know,  for  my  part, 
why  they  ever  were." 

They  were  not  likely  to  be  tabooed 
subjects  long  at  Killerton  or  elsewhere, 
for  soon   the  whole  county  rang  with  the 
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news  tliat  some  terrible  calamity  had  fallen 
upon  the  head  of  the  heir  of  King's 
Baynard,  the  new  member  for  West  Dere- 
fordshire. 

Some  said  he  had  been  disinherited  by 
Sir   Marmaduke   on   the   grounds   of    his 
intended   marriage   with   Miss   Trevylian, 
and   this    indeed   was    the   report   which 
found  the  greatest  acceptance  amongst  the 
feminine  part  of  the  community.     Others 
maintained    that    Sir   Marmaduke   was    a 
ruined  man,  and  that  he  had  sent  for  his  son 
to  inform  him,  that  he  was  the  heir  to  beg- 
gary as  well  as  disgrace,  and  that  King's 
Baynard  and  the  vast  estates  belonging  to  it 
were  already  in  the  market.     But  on  one 
subject   all  were   agreed,   and,  indeed,  it 
was  the  only  one  on  which  positive  infor- 
mation was  attainable,  and  that  was  the 
severe   and   dangerous  illness,   of  the  re- 
puted   heir  himself.     Dr.   Quintain   shook 
his  head  ominously   when  questioned   on 
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tlie  subject ;  but  nothing  could  be  wrung 
from  bis  lips  wbicli  could  tbrow  any  ligbt 
upon  tbe  cause  of  this  sudden  and  un- 
accountable illness. 

Mary  bad  besougbt  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  not  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
Elminster  gossips  in  the  slightest  parti- 
cular, with  regard  to  his  patient's  state 
either  of  mind  or  body.  ''  It  is  our  secret, 
imj  secret.  Doctor,"  she  said,  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  drawing-room  door  at 
the  Eectory,  in  which  he  bad  performed 
the  painful  task  of  opening  her  loving  eyes 
to  the  danofer  which  threatened  the  man 
she  loved  with  all  tbe  devotion  of  her 
single  nature.      ''  You  will  not  betray  us.'' 

''  My  dear  child,"  the  Doctor  had  replied 
to  her  tenderly,  "  I  have  nothing  to  betray. 
Mr.  Baynard  has  confided  no  secret  to  my 
keeping — and  one  in  my  profession  is 
blind,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  to  what  passes 
io  a  sick  room,  or  to  the   revelations   of  a 
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delirious  brain.  One  thing  I  would  advise 
you,  my  dear;  give  strict  orders  to  the 
housekeeper  to  let  no  gossiping  women 
servants  within  ear-shot  of  his  room.  Sick 
men  will  talk  you  know,  and  women  too. 
I  will  have  no  one  enter  his  room  but 
Saunders,  Dr.  Blake,  and  myself.  You  had 
better  see  to  this.  I  shall  come  over 
again  to-night,  as  much  to  see  you  as  Mr. 
Baynard  ;  for  if  you  go  on  fretting  at  this 
pace,  I  shall  have  another  patient  before 
long  I  see.     How  is  your  Uncle  ?" 

This  question  was  asked  abruptly,  and  to 
give  time  to  the  Doctor  to  recover  the  self- 
possession  which  he  had  only  maintained 
with  an  effort,  for  he  had  but  little  hope 
himself  of  his  patient's  life,  and  his  heart 
was  bleeding  for  the  weight  of  the  blow 
about  to  fall  on  one  innocent  loving  head. 
''  Uncle  Gilbert  is  as  well  as  we  can 
expect,"  answered  Mary,  wearily;  "  we  do 
not   tell  him   all — he    could   not   bear   it. 
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Oh !    Dr.    Quintaim,   how  long    will    this 
suspense  last  ?" 

"  Not  long,  my  dear,  not  long,  keep  up, 
and  you  shall  see  him  soon  !  but  he  would 
never  forgive  us  if  we  were  to  let  a  lady 
see  him  till  he  is  shaved  and  trim."  With 
this  grim  attempt  at  a  joke,  Dr.  Quintain 
left  the  room,  saying  to  himself  as  he  got 
into  his  carriage,  "  God  forgive  me  for 
that  lie  !     Poor  child  !  poor  child  !" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

"  Bankrupt  in  fortune  and  reputation." 

SHERIDAN. 

pARLOTTA,  LADY  BAYNARD,  was  a 

^  prey  to  remorse.  She  had  tampered 
with  the  springs  of  evil,  and  they  had 
suddenly  closed  upon  the  fate  of  one, 
whom  at  the  eleventh  hour,  she  had  learnt 
to  pity,  if  not  to  love.  She  could  not 
undo  her  work ;  it  was  now  too  late,  and 
this  she  had  felt  as  she  caught  a  glimpse 
of "  young  John's"  rigid  face,  as  he  left 
Sir  Marmaduke's  room.  She  had  placed 
herself  in  his  path,  and  even  held  out  her 
hand  to  hinder  him  in  his  way,  a  hand 
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wMcli  closed  upon  something  wliicli  slie 
would  not  liaye  let  Mr.  Luke  Grimstone 
have  seen,  for  tlie  value  of  the  stakes  for 
which  she  had  played  into  his  hands — and 
which  she  had  just  won.  The  inheritance 
of  King's  Baynard  for  her  own  child,  the 
little  Marmaduke. 

Her  remorse  was  the  greater,  because 
she  honestly  believed  "herself  to  have  been 
the  originator  and  prime  mover  in  a  plot, 
which  it  had  taken  subtler  brains  than  her 
own  to  ripen  into  diabolical  fruit ;  she  had 
recoo^nized  no  other  end  or  aim  in  the 
humiliation  of  "  young  John,"  than  the 
enriching:  and  aofofrandizement  of  her  own 
son  ;  and  she  firmly  believed  that  she,  and 
she  only,  had  worked  the  downfall  and  ruin 
of  the  latter,  by  her  influence  over  Sir 
Marmaduke,  and  her  power  over  his  con- 
fidential agent — our  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Lines.  It  was  he  who  had  put 
it  into  the  baronet's  power   so  artfully  to 
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entwine  fiction  and  truth,  witli  regard  to 
tlie  mysterious  fate  of  tlie  unhappy  girl, 
who,  in  an  evil  hour,  seemed  to  have 
drawn  the  whole  weight  of  the  Baynard 
curse  upon  her  comparatively  innocent 
head.  It  was  he  who  had  worked  late 
and  early,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Luke  Grim- 
stone,  to  tie  the  future  destiny  of  the  man 
whom  they  both  hated,  into  a  knot  of 
mystery  and  disgrace,  which  might  never 
be  unravelled  by  mortal  tongue — an  issue 
for  which  they  had  both  worked  with  a 
determination  worthier  of  a  better  cause, 
and  in  which  they  had  been  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  very  woman  who  now  re- 
pented it,  with  unavailing  but  bitter  re- 
morse. All  the  conspirators,  however,  had 
over-shot  their  mark — the  final  move  had 
been  forced  upon  Sir  Marmaduke  by 
"  young  John's"  own  eagerness  to  clear 
his  dead  mother's  reputation  from  the 
shadow  of  a  stain,  before  his  marriage  with 
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Mary  Trevylian  took  place.  His  false 
pretensions  to  the  inheritance  which  he 
had  innocently  usurped,  was  not  to  have 
been  revealed  to  him  during  the  life-time 
of  his  reputed  father. 

The  will  was  to  have  disclosed  it 
and  to  have  proclaimed  Marmaduke 
the  heir,  at  one  and  the  same  moment. 
'*  Unless,"  and  on  tliis  clause  Sir  Mar- 
maduke had  insisted  with  all  the  obstinacy 
of  his  nature,  ''  the  reputed  elder  son 
would  bind  himself  to  celibacy  for  life, 
in  which  case  he  was  to  retain  unmo- 
lested possession  of  King's  Baynard, 
and  the  guardianship  of  the  infant  heir." 

If  unity  is  strength  in  a  good  cause,  it 
is  the  absolute  element  of  a  bad  one ;  and 
if  either  of  ''  young  John's"  enemies  could 
have  foreseen  the  defalcation  of  the  one 
who  appeared  to  be  most  vitally  inter- 
ested, at  the  last  moment,  they  might 
have  doubted  of  the  expediency  of  carry- 
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ing  into  execution  a  plot,  of  which,  the 
foundation-stones  were  falsehood,  robbery, 
and  wrong. 

If  Ladj  Baynard  could  have  spoken  to 
''  young  John,"  or  if  she  could  have  forced 
upon  his  notice  the  paper  which  she  held 
in  her  hand,  the  evil  work  of  days,  of 
weeks,  of  months,  might  have  been  neu- 
tralised and  undone.  Rashly  impulsive, 
she  would  have  betrayed  herself  then, 
and  he  might  have  been  spared  the 
ordeal  of  anguish  which  was  bringing 
him  to  the  gate  of  death.  He  had  passed 
her,  however,  without  a  sign  or  a  glance 
of  recognition.  He  had  been  literally 
stunned  by  the  purport  of  the  words 
which  had  been  uttered  with  a  bitter 
intensity,  which  had  blasted  the 
sources  and  the  channel  through  which 
which  they  came,  and  which  had  proved 
the  last  words  of  a  tongue  as  cruel  and 
relentless  as  the  grave. 
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Lady  Baynard's  hastily-formed  resolve 
had  borne  no  fruit.  She  turned  back 
with  a  cry  on  her  lips,  and  entered  the 
^  room  which  the  man  whose  ruin  she 
now  knew  to  have  been  accomplished, 
had  just  left.  There  reigned  a  silence 
never  to  be  broken  again;  truth  and 
justice  were  avenged,  while  innocence 
looked  wonderingly  on  the  work  of  doom. 
It  was  a  spectacle  on  which  we  will  not 
look.  The  wife  and  the  mother  fled  from 
it,  with  her  frightened  child  in  her  arms, 
while  a  new  terror  took  possession  of  her 
soul. 

"  It  is  the  vengeance  of  God  !"  she  said, 
in  Italian,  and  sank  down,  white  and 
trembling,  while  the  nurse  hastened  to 
relieve  her  of  the  child.  Conscience, 
which  had  long  slept  in  her  bosom,  had 
awoke  into  life  in  her  turbulent  soul; 
and,  during  the  weeks  and  months 
that   the    miserable    man    lingered    in    a 
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living  death,  a  purpose  grew  and 
strengthened  in  her  mind,  which  was 
running  a  tortoise  race  with  the 
fleet-footed  destroyer,  which  it  would 
scarcely  be  in  time  to  rob  of  its  prey. 
"  Young  John"  was  making  a  good  fight 
of  it,  and  dying,  if  he  were  to  die,  hard. 
His  matchless  constitution  asserted  its 
own,  and  kept  death  in  the  garb  of 
disease  at  bay.  But  the  enemy  seemed 
still  to  be  at  work  underground,  advanc- 
ing on  the  citadel  by  some  secret, passage, 
which  set  the  watchmen  on  the  walls  at 
defiance. 

''  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  him, 
and  yet  I  believe  him  to  be  a  dying  man," 
Dr.  Quintain  had  remarked  to  the  humbler 
practitioner,  who  liked  to  call  the  confi- 
dential talk  he  had  with  the  great  man 
from  Elminster,  over  his  bottle  of  Port 
and  his  Stilton  cheese,  a  consultation,  and 
who  talked  largely  to  his  other  patients, 
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fortunate  enougli  to  have  ailments  at  that 
particular  time,  when  so  much  might  be 
going  on  worth  hearing  at  King's  Baynard, 
of  "  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Quintain  and  my- 
self" 

"  The  malady  is  one  of  the  mind,  I  fear," 
he  went  on  to  say.  *'  I  have  seen  one  such 
case  only  before." 

''  And  how  did  it  end,  Sir  ?"  asked  Dr. 
Blake,  pouring  himself  out  another  glass  of 
such  wine  as  had  seldom  gladdened  his 
heart  during  his  professional  career. 

"  Fatally,"  said  the  great  authority,  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  the 
word,  for  he  was  thinking  of  one  whom  he 
always  called  now  when  he  spoke  of  her, 
"  the  poor  little  girl." 

"  It's  a  sad  business,"  he  added  after  a 
moment's  silence,  a  sad  ending  to  the 
election  triumph.  What  a  glorious  fellow 
he  was  !" 

"  If  you  do   not  think   him   likely    to 
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mend,  ought  we  not  to  let  her  see  him  ?" 
This  was  the  first  suggestion  upon  which 
Dr.  Blake  had  ventured,  and  it  was 
prompted  by  the  humanity  which,  in 
another  form,  had  acted  upon  his  superior, 
to  keep  the  two  anxious  aching  hearts 
apart. 

"  I  suppose  we  ought,"  the  latter 
answered  with  a  sigh;  "  but  we  will  wait  a 
day  or  two,  for  1  do  not  apprehend  any- 
thing immediate.  It  will  be  a  terrible 
shock  to  her,  poor  little  girl." 

."  She  would  bear  it  better  if  she  could 
see  him,"  courageously  persisted  the  man, 
who  from  this  speech  we  may  presume 
saw  the  deepest  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
feminine  heart. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  let  her  see 
him  by  all  means.  I  would  only  have  spared 
her  pain  as  long  as  I  could,  and  as  for 
him,  I  should  like  to  see  him  fed.  That 
numbness  is  the  worst  symptom  I  notice. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  witli  him, 
nothing  seems  to  affect  him  in  the 
least." 

'*  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Sir.  I  saw 
him  wince  twice  under  your  probe  this 
morning — especially  when  you  said  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  county,  and  that  Miss  Trevy- 
lian  had  a  good  excuse  for  being  proud  of 
her  future  husband." 

"  I  was  trying  to  prick  him  then,  I  own. 
For  if  that  is  true  which  we  must  both 
more  than  suspect,  I  must  have  gone 
pretty  near  a  nerve  then.  It's  a  terrible 
old  house  this."  Dr.  Quintain  added  with 
a  shudder,  "  I  wish  my  poor  little  darling 
had  stayed  quietly  at  home,  at  Brack- 
enlea," 

''  King's  Baynard  is  a  fine  place  too,  a 
very  fine  place,"  said  Dr.  Blake  rubbing 
his  hands  together,  put  on  his  mettle  for 
the  locality  in  which  he  had  been  born  and 
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bred.  "  And  '  young  John'  is  one  that 
any  girl  might  be  proud  of,  be  he  who,  or 
what  he  may,"  he  said  significantly. 

Indeed,  by  such  hints  only  did  the 
two  men  convey  to  one  another,  that  the 
secret  to  which  Mary  had  so  pathetically 
alluded  in  her  speech  to  Dr.  Quintain,  on 
the  first  night  of  his  attendance  at  King's 
Baynard,  was  in  their  keeping.  That  it 
was  safe  in  their  hands,  none  who  knew 
the  honourable  nature  of  both  would  have 
doubted  for  a  moment. 

''  Shall  you  be  here  again  to-night, 
Sir  ?"  asked  Dr.  Blake  of  the  great  man, 
as  the  two  came  out  of  the  patient's  room, 
with  countenances  that  told  too  plainly 
the  bitter  tale,  ''  no  hope»^^ 

''  I  will,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  you 
or  to  anyone ;  but  I  tell  you  honestly,  I 
can't  be  of  the  slightest  use." 

"  You  will  call  at  the  Rectory  as  you 
go  by,  then  ?"  humbly  suggested  Dr.  Blake. 
VOL.   III.  L  . 
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"  No,  not  this  morning;  I  really  have 
not  time,  and  I  can't  face  her— that's  the 
truth." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Death  hath  so  many  doors  to  let  out  life." 

BEAUMONT   AND   FLETCHEE. 

"  rilHREE  happy,  happy  days,"  were  the 
-^  last  words  quoted  from  tlie  simple 
record  of  a  young  life,  whiclilies  before  me 
in  tlie  early  journal  of  Mary  Trevylian. 
I  must  here  borrow  from  it  again,  to  tell 
of  the  anxious  days  passed  in  watching 
and  waiting,  sometimes  in  patient  hope, 
but  oftener  in  the  agonizing  reahzation  of 
a  still  greater  sorrow  to  come.  For  that 
promised  interview  did  not  take  place  on 
the  morrow  as  promised ;  the  patient  had 
again  sunk  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  or 
stupor,  in  which  it  was  deemed  advisable 

L  2 
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by  both  doctors  tliat,  for  her  own  sake, 
she  should  not  see  him,  and  she  was 
obhged  to  reconcile  herself  to  wait.  Of 
her  Uncle's  state  during  those  hours  and 
days,  which  passed  with  leaden  wings 
over  her  weary  head,  we  will  give  her 
own  account — it  is  a  touching  one,  and  has 
the  witness  of  truth  in  itself,  which  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  pencil  that  paints 
from  the  quick,  and  that  lays  on  the  colours 
while  the  tints  are  still  living  and  warm. 
''  I  have  very  little  hope ;  I  can  write 
no  more  to  day," 

Is  the  only  record  that  marks  the 
day  following  the  one  on  which  Dr. 
Blake  performed  the  painful  task,  of 
what  is  called  breaking  the  truth.  The 
words  themselves  look  to  me  like  a  scar 
on  the  wide  space  which  they  appropriate 
on  a  leaf,  which  shows  white  amongst  the 
thickly  written  pages  of  the  book,  when 
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hey  are  turned  over  with  a  hasty  hand. 
They  are  dragged  painfully  and  unevenly 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  are  run- 
ning down  like  the  hopes  of  life. 

In  the  next  record  dated  three  days 
later,  we  find — ''  He  is  indeed  a  shade 
better  to-day ;  but  as  the  doctors  admit 
this  with  their  hps,  they  do  not  speak  any 
comfort  to  me  with  their  eyes.  I  dare  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  real  amendment, 
for  to  keep  my  hopes  at  the  lowest  ebb  is 
my  only  safe-guard  against  breaking  my 
heart.  I  never  felt  the  truth  of  those 
words  before,  and  now  I  feel  them  in  all 
their  bitterness  for  him  and  for  myself  It  is 
well  for  me  that  I  have  so  much  to  do,  and 
another  to  deceive,  for  I  cannot  deceive 
myself,  I  have  no  heart  to  write,  for  a 
fearful  doubt  has  taken  possession  of 
me.  Why  are  the  doctors  so  grave 
when  they  tell  me  he  is  better  ?  Ought  I 
to  pray  for  that  dear  life  which  is  pass- 
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ing  away  from  me  without   a  sign  ?     My 
burden  seems  greater  tlian  I  can  bear." 

'^  I  wrote  this  yesterday,  and  to-day  a 
new  life  has  sprung  up  within  me,  for  the 
good  Doctor  has  congratulated  me  with 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  as  he  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  said  the  blessed 
words  *  he  will  do  well.'  There  seemed  to 
me  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  very  turn  of 
them,  giving  the  lie  to  the  terrible  suspi- 
cion of  yesterday.  He  will  do  well,  thank 
God  !  thank  God !  I  write  these  words 
with  tears,  which  are  of  joy,  staining  the 
paper  and  blotting  out  the  words ;  but  it 
is  no  matter,  for  they  are  written  on  my 
heart.  Oh  !  the  dear,  dear  life  that  is  com- 
ing back  to  me.  I  must  leave  off  here,  to 
thank  the  God  of  mercy  on  my  knees,  for  the 
compassion  he  has  shown  to  us  this  day ;  and 
then  I  must  fly  to  Uncle  Gilbert,  the  dear 
old  man,  who  must  share  this  joy  with  me." 
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''  I  have  been  with  him  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  it  is  touching  to  see  how  he 
kindled  when  I  repeated  to  him  Dr.  Quin- 
tain's wor.ds,  for  he  must  have  suspected 
how  anxious  we  all  were  about  his  *  dear 
lad,'  although  he  seldom  questioned  me; 
but  only  '  looked  in  my  face  until  my  heart 
was  like  to  break,'  as  the  song  says  so 
truly.  How  httle  does  Uncle  Gilbert  guess 
the  relationship  between  himself  and  John, 
and  yet  nature  seems  to  have  spoken  of  it, 
and  to  have  knit  his  heart  to  him  by  a 
strong  mysterious  tie.  Poor  Mabel !  her's 
was  indeed  an  unhappy  fate,  and  a  mystery 
of  mysteries  to  me,  for  I  can  see  no  motive 
for  Sir  Marmaduke's  black-hearted  vil- 
lany."  ("  Young  John"  had  not  profaned 
Mary's  ear  with  the  history  of  the  wicked 
Baronet's  own  version  of  the  motive,  tlie 
reader  will  recollect.) 

*'  I  cannot  help  wondering,  now  I  have 
time  to  think,  how  it  will  all  end ;    but  I 
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shall  soon  know,  for  John  will  not  remain 
here  a  day  after  he  is  able  to  leave  King's 
Baynard.  I  know  him  well  enough  for 
that,  and  I  am  prouder  of  him  than  I  ever 
was,  nameless  and  dishonoured  as  he  be- 
lieves himself  to  be.  I  shall  be  prouder 
to  be  his  wife  now,  than  when  his  was  the 
most  honoured  name  in  the  county,  and 
I  was  believed  to  be  the  most  fortunate 
girl.  Margaret  Town-Eden's  is  a  noble 
nature,  she  came  to  me  again  to-day,  and 
I  love  her  for  it,  for  I  read  her  secret  in 
her  eyes  the  day  I  first  told  her  of  his 
illness  and  danger.  Mrs.  Vavasour  had, 
indeed,  hinted  it  to  me  once  before.  How, 
indeed,  could  she  help  herself,  thrown  as 
she  was  so  constantly  with  him  ?  I 
should  be  the  last  to  blame  her ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  admire  her  as  much  as  I  love 
her,  and  she  has  made  herself  dearer  to 
me  than  I  can  say. 

"  Now  I  must  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep ; 
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to  sleep,  at  last,  on  the  sweet  thought 
of  to-morrow,  for  to-morrow  I  am  to  see 
him.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  love,  may  your 
rest  to-night  be  as  tranquil,  and  as  full  of 
peace  as  mine  1" 

"  Who  can  say  what  the  morrow  will 
bring  forth  ?  I  was  so  happy  when  I 
wrote  those  words  last  night;  and  now 
I  have  seen  him,  my  hand  has  lain  in  his, 
and  yet  my  heart  is  very  sad ;  for  I  see  a 
change  in  him  which  I  cannot  describe, 
but  which  fully  accounts  to  me  for  the 
grave  looks  of  the  doctors.  He  seems 
so  terribly  calm,  so  very  far  away,  as  if 
he  had  some  strong  purpose  in  his  heart 
which  he  does  not  confide  even  to  me, 
and  which  is  killing  him  by  its  strength 
and  intensity.  I  must  write  down  the  few 
precious  words  which  passed  between  us, 
for  God  only  knows  how  precious  they  may 
be  before  long. 
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^*  The  shock  was  so  great  to  me,  when 
I  first  saw  him  so  altered,  and  with  an 
expression  in  his  eyes  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  even  on  that  last  terrible  day, 
that  I  could  not  refrain  from  crying,  al- 
though I  had  promised  myself  to  be  calm 
for  his  sake. 

"  '  Oh,  John  !'  I  said,  for  I  was  the 
first  to  speak;  *is  this  what  they  call 
doing  well  ?'  and  I  took  his  dear,  thin  hand, 
and  pressed  it  to  my  lips.  '  What  must  you 
not  have  suffered  to  have  come  to  this.' 

'' '  It  is  well  for  us  to  suffer  sometimes, 
Mary,'  he  answered,  speaking  so  tenderly, 
but  with  such  a  deadly  calm,  *  If  I  ever 
rise  from  this  bed,  it  will  be  as  a  better 
man.  Strong  natures  require  strong  heat 
to  test  them,  and  the  furnace  I  have  passed 
through  is  a  fiery  one,  darling.  Since 
I  have  been  lying  here,  I  have  thought 
a  great  deal,  more  than  I  ever  thought 
before  in  my  life.     Will  you  tell  him  this, 
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Mary,'  lie  said,  pressing  my  hand,  'it 
will  prepare  him  to  hear  what  we  shall 
have  to  tell  him  soon,  to  know  that  I 
accept  my  destiny  from  God's  hands,  and 
that  I  have  learnt  a  life's  lesson,  lying 
here  on  what  I  believed  to  be  a  dying  bed.' 

"  '  Oh,  John  !'  I  exclaimed,  interrupting 
him,  '  you  thought  that  you  were  dying, 
and  you  never  asked  for  me  ?  And  I 
was  so  near  at  hand,  breaking  my  heart 
for  you,  alone;'  and  I  believe  J  sank 
down  on  my  knees  by  the  bed,  and, 
hiding  my  face,  cried  like  a  foolish 
child. 

'' '  Mary,'  he  said,  *  darling  !  it  is  kill- 
ing me  to  think  what  I  have  brought  upon 
you.  Every  precious  tear  you  shed  is  one 
drop  more  of  misery  in  my  cup.  You 
must  be  strong  for  me,  now,  my  dear, 
for  I  am  weaker  than  water  for  my- 
self.' 

**  He  said  this  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  and 
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in  that  piteous  way  he  has  with  me  now  of 
calHng  me  'my  dear,'  Hke  one  years  and 
years  older  than  myself,  speaking  from  a 
distant  height. 

'' '  You  will  promise  to  send  for  me,  if 
you  ever  have  such  feelings  again.  You 
will  let  me  be  a  comfort  to  you,'  I  said, 
'  Uncle  Gilbert  does,  and  it  has  been  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  resting  on  me, 
that  has  kept  me  up  through  these  terrible 
days.' 

"  '  Eesting  on  you  T  he  answered ;  and 
there  was  a  shadow  of  one  of  his  old 
flashes  in  his  eyes  as  he  said  it.  '  Oh, 
God  !  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  ! 
My  gentle,  beautiful  darling,  that  I 
should  hve  to  lean  my  cruel  weight  upon 
you!' 

He  was  getting  so  earnest  now,  that  I 
was  afraid  for  him. ;  and  I  said,  in  a  different 
tone :  '  It  is  not  so  much  now,  John,  I 
wish  you  would  make  haste  and  make  it  a 
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little  more.  I  sliall  not  grumble  at  an 
additional  stone  or  two,  I  assure  you ;  and 
as  for  the  dear  old  man,  I  believe  him  to 
be  lighter  than  I ;  so  I  am  not  so  over 
weighted  as  you  seem  to  imagine.' 

"  '  Women  never  are,  when  they  are 
bearing  the  burdens  of  others,'  he  said, 
thoughtfully.  '  Oh  Mary  !  how  happy  we 
might  have  been  !' 

"  '  How  happy  we  shall  be,'  I  replied ; 
and  he  looked  at  me  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes.  He  seems  always  to 
talk  as  if  there  were  an  invisible  barrier 
between  us ;  as  though  we  could  never  be 
more  to  each  other  than  we  are.  This 
makes  me  so  wretched,  for  I  believe  he  still 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  dying  man. 

"  Here  our  interview,  our  precious  inter- 
view came  to  an  end.  Dr.  Quintain  said 
that  he  had  talked  too  much,  when  he  saw 
the  flush  on  his  face,  and  the  fire  in  his 
eyes.      But  he  laughed,   and  said,    *Not 
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too  mucli,  Doctor,  not  half  enough,  for  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say.' 

"  The  Doctor  would  not  laugh  with  him, 
I  noticed ;  but  he  looked  grave,  and  said, 
'  I  must  ask  this  young  lady  to  retire,  and 
to  send  Mrs.  Grimstone  with  what  I 
ordered,  at  once.' 

'' '  No,'  he  cried,  in  such  a  terrible  voice, 
that  T  trembled  to  hear  it,  and  the  Doctor 
actually  put  me  out  of  the  room,  for  I  was 
too  frightened  to  move  or  stir.  '  I  did 
not  expect  this,'  I  heard  him  say  to  Dr. 
Blake,  when  he  came  to  the  door  a  few 
minutes  after ;  and  then  the  door  was  shut 
upon  me  again,  and  I  was  left  to  cry  my 
eyes  out  in  the  dismal  old  room  :  the  room 
in  which  he  has  spent  so  many  lonely 
hours,  in  which  I  find  that  he  spent  the 
whole  of  that  most  miserable  night.  No 
wonder  that  he  broke  down — my  poor, 
poor  love  1  No  wonder  that  temptation 
should  have   come   to    him    even   in    the 
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terrible  guise  it  did — it  must   have   been 
an  awful  night. 

"  Mrs.  Grim  stone  came  to  me  as  I  was 
sitting  alone,  and  although  my  soul  re- 
coiled from  her,  I  remembered  who  she 
was,  and  I  pitied  her,  as  I  saw  how  her 
hands  trembled,  and  how  full  she  seemed 
of  grief  and  perturbation — grief  which  was 
but  a  natural  instinct,  and  perturbation, 
caused  no  doubt,  by  her  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  secrets  which  seem  to  haunt  this  mise- 
rable house.  Oh  !  King's  Baynard,  I  know 
now  that  it  was  never  you  that  I  loved. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  like  a  tomb,  where  his 
happiness  lies  buried,  and  where  mine  will 
too,  I  sometimes  think,  when  hope  fails  me 
and  I  fear  that  he  will  die.  Mrs.  Grim- 
stone  talked  to  me  for  some  time.  She 
tried  to  make  me  suggest  some  cause  for 
the  illness,  which  seems  so  unaccountable 
to  those  who  took  leave  of  him  in  the 
pride   of  health  and  strength.     Certainly 
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illness  was  tlie  last  thing  that  would  have 
occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  him ; 
and  now  his  hands  are  so  thin  and  whiter 
than  mine,  those  hands  whose  strength  he 
used  to  boast  of — my  poor,  poor  love  ! 

"  When  I  came  back  home  to  the  Rectory 
I  was  very  tired,  and  I  had  no  heart  to  go 
to  Uncle  Gilbert  to  give  him  an  account  of 
our  interview,  so  I  went  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour  before  doing  so,  and^  then  I 
seemed  refreshed.  Poor,  dear  old  man! 
he  looked  so  eargerly  at  me  as  I  went  in, 
and  I  had  so  little  that  was  cheering  to 
tell  him  :  the  only  message  that  I  had  to 
give,  seemed  to  me  so  much  like  a  message 
from  the  grave.  '  Since  he  has  been 
lying  there  he  has  thought  a  great  deal,' 
Uncle,  he  wished  me  to  tell  you — '  that 
he  has  accepted  his  destiny  from  God's 
hands;  and  learnt  a  life's  lesson  from 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  dying  bed.' 
For  I  was  bound  to  deliver  his  message 
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faithfully,  altliougli  it  cost  me  a  pang ;  for 
someliow,  that  last  sentence  will  find  an 
echo  in  my  own  heart,  and  since  I  have 
seen  him,  I  feel  again  afraid  to  hope. 

** '  Was  that  all,  Mabel  ?' 

" '  All  he  told  me  to  tell  you,  dear 
Uncle,'  I  replied.  It  was,  perhaps,  an 
equivocation,  bat  why  should  the  dear  old 
man  bear  the  burden  of  a  secret  which  is 
weighing  so  hard  upon  one  he  loves  so 
well ;  a  secret  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
which  I  had  no  right  (even  if  I  had  the 
inclination)  to  reveal.  He  looked  puzzled 
for  a  moment,  and  then  taking  my  hand 
tenderly  and  looking  at  me  wistfully  as 
he  has  only  looked  lately,  he  said, 

"  '  Nothing  has  come  between  you,  child. 
Nothing  that  you  have  kept  back  from  me 
has  happened  of  that  sort  ?  I  charge  you 
not  to  deceive  me  in  this.' 

'' '  Nothing  but  death  will  ever  come 
between    us,'     I    said    almost    mechanic 
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cally,   and  that  would  only  part  us  for   a 
little  time." 

" '  You  are  sure/  he  asked  once  again 
without  releasing  my  hand. 

" '  I  am  sure,'  I  replied,  and  then  he 
seemed  satisfied;  but  relapsed  into  that 
dreamy  sort  of  state  into  which  he  so 
often  falls  now,  and  I  heard  him  mutter 
to  himself.  '  It  is  the  shadow  of  the 
Baynard  curse.  I  had  prayed  that  it  might 
spare  him.' 

"  Poor  dear  Uncle  Gilbert !  I  believe  that 
it  would  relieve  his  mind  to  know  that  the 
curse  of  which  he  has  a  morbid  dread,  is 
not  the  inheritance  of  his  ''  dear  lad  ;"  and 
yet  he  is  so  bound  up  in  the  idea  of  his 
retrieving  the  family  honour,  that  he 
clings  fondly  to  the  name,  which  has  for 
so  many  years  been  only  known  as  a  by- 
word for  disgrace,  and  the  contempt  of  all 
honourable  men. 
"  To  how  much  misery  does  one  false  step 
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lead,  and  what  an  entanglement  of  sliame 
has  poor  Mabel  Trevylian  managed  to 
weave  around  the  fate  of  those  who  loved 
her.  I  cannot  bear  to  look  at  the  beauti- 
ful face  smiling  on  me  from  the  wall,  and 
think  of  all  the  ruin  it  has  worked  in  this 
house,  and  in  that.  If  she  had  not  died 
so  long  ago,  and  if  she  had  not  been  his 
mother,  I  could  hate  her  for  the  wrong  she 
has    done. 

"  Poor  Gilly  died  to-day. 

''  He  raised  his  head  for  a  minute,  and 
said,  '  Hark  !'  as  he  heard  the  hoofs  of 
a  horse  in  the  distance — but  the  step 
he  was  listening  for  he  will  never  hear 
again. 

"  Poor  Gilly  !  it  seemed  to  me  like  an 
evil  omen  when  Dr.  Blake  told  me  you 
were  dead.'' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 
I  never  writ,  and  no  man  ever  loved." 

SHAKESPERE. 

TT7EEKS  wore  away,  and  there  was 
*  ^  little  apparent  change  in  the  state  of 
things  at  King's  Baynard.  ''  Young 
John"  continued  to  amend  (if  that  could 
be  called  amending  which  presented  none  of 
the  palpable  landmarks  of  convalescence)  so 
slowly,  that  the  most  sanguine  of  his  well- 
wishers  began  to  lose  heart,  and  those 
who  hke  Mary  were  too  vitally  interested 
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to  be  hopeful  without  cause,  began  to  feel 
that  dull  stagnation  of  the  emotions, 
which  is  as  regards  the  nobler  part,  like 
the  physical  apathy  which  precedes  the 
dissolution  of  the  body.  She  had  ceased 
to  look  forward,  she  only  lived  for  the 
hour ;  she  was  afraid  to  cast  even  a  hasty 
look  down  that  vista  that  had  once  opened 
upon  her,  bathed  in  the  summer  sun- 
light, and  rich  with  the  harvest  of  a 
future  day.  She  was  very  calm,  very 
quiet,  very  sad,  when  she  was  not  with 
him  ;  but  no  one  would  have  thought  to ' 
look  at  her,  that  the  fabric  of  her  life 
which  fairy  hands  had  so  lately  built  into 
a  palace  whose  gates  were  of  crystal, 
and  whose  pavement  of  gold,  lay  shattered 
at  her  feet.  She  bore  herself  very  bravely 
for  his  sake,  who  had  even  more  to  bear, 
so  she  told  herself,  although  she  would 
add  with  a  sigh.  '*  It  is  as  hard  for  me, 
for  his  sake." 
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They  were  very  much  together  on 
those  still  summer  clays  (for  spring  had 
emerged  into  the  '' leafy  month,"  and  he 
was  still  "  about  the  sai^e,")  and  he  was 
able  to  get  about  a  little,  and  to  walk  on 
the  sunny  lawn,  in  front  of  the  West 
Wing,  with  the  aid  of  Mary's  arm  and 
a  stick.  But  he  was  very  soon  tired, 
too  tired  even  to  talk,  and  then  he  would 
sib  and  think  with  Mary's  hand  in  his, 
until  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
dreaming  the  remainder  of  his  life  away. 
*After  one  long  hour  spent  in  such  a 
reverie,  daring  which  Mary  worked 
quietly  at  his  side,  while  Talbot,  the 
faithful  hound,  lay  solemnly  at  their 
feet ;  he  broke  out  in  accents  so  like 
those  which  she  had  feared  never  to 
hear  again,  that  Mary  started  and  turned 
pale. 

''  I  cannot  go  on  like  this,  Mary.  I 
must  shake  off  this  unaccountable  languor 
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and  make  up  mj  mind  to  act.  You 
know  what  I  mean,  my  dear.  This 
place  I  seem  to  loath  now,  in  the  same 
proportion  that  I  loved  it  once.  The 
farce  has  been  played  out,  and  it  is  time 
that  the  stage  was  cleared.  Some  steps 
must  be  taken  at  once.  It  is  killing  me 
to  remain  here,  and  I  have  only  been 
waiting  for  strength  enough  to  throw  up 
the  cards,  and  do  what  I  must  do  as  an 
honourable  man — reveal  to  the  world  that 
I  have  been  '  the  shameless  herald  of  a 
lie' — that  I  have  acted  the  part  down  at 
King's  Baynard  of  '  an  impostor,  a  char- 
latan, and  a  sham.'  " 

As  he  said  the  words  which  seemed 
to  have  burnt  into  his  very  brain,  Mary  saw 
what  she  had  only  once  seen  before,  and 
which  she  knew  not  whether  she  should 
hail  as  a  good,  or  dread  as  an  evil  omen 
— tears  in  his  eyes  and  on  his  face,  not 
the  tempest  tears  of  childhood  or    passion. 
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but  tears  that  seemed  to  gather  slowly 
and  fall  reluctantly,  as  blood  drips  drop 
by  drop  from  the  deep  wound  which  is 
sapping  away  the  life,  when  the  great 
arteries  which  it  has  divided  are  drained 
and  almost  dry. 

There  was  silence  between  them  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  the  faithful  little 
hand,  so  fair  in  form,  and  so  sensitive 
in  action  and  grace,  stole  fondly  into  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  stronger, 
while  the  gentle  accents  of  womanly  love 
and  comfort  fell  like  balm  upon  the  weary 
heart,  and  sealed  the  fountain  of  the 
bitter  spring. 

''  John,"  they  said,  "  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  this  for  some  time.  You  wdll  never 
get  well  here,  something  tells  me  so, 
with  this  terrible  secret  hanging  over 
our  heads.  It  is  killing  you  as  you  said 
just  now,  and  the  sooner  you  can 
leave    King's     Baynard    the     better.      I 
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am   glad   that  you   have   said  the  word." 
"  And  leave  you  here,  Mary  ?" 
There  was  a  shadow  of  reproach  in  the 
inflection  of  his  voice,  as  ''young  John" 
answered    her    by   implying    a    question, 
which  it  was  hard  for  her  to  hear  without 
flinching,     or    swerving    from    the    path 
which  she  had  marked   out  for  herself  to 
pursue.     She  was    no    coward,    however, 
and  she  answered  firmly,  but  sadly,  "  And 
leave  me,  but  for  a  time  only.     I  could 
part  with  you,  John,  for  your  own  good — . 
even  if  it  broke  my  heart — but  it  will  not 
do  that.     It  would  break  my  heart  if  you 
were  to  remain  here  and  die ;  but  not  if 
you  only  go   to   come  back  for  me  when 
you  are  strong  and  well  again,   and  when, 
what  now  troubles  you,  shall  have  passed 
away  like  a  miserable  dream ;    as  it  will 
pass  away,  when  you  have   learnt  to  look 
upon  it  in  another  light — in  the  right  light ; 
when  you  have  learnt  that  dishonour  can 
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never  attacli  itself  to  the  name  wLicli  you 
bear,  whatever  that  name  may  be,"  she 
added,  proudly,  and  with  a  light  in  her 
fine  earnest  eyes,  before  which  any  mean, 
or  ignoble  thing,  must  have  shrunk, 
shrivelled  and  blasted  away. 

"  You  do  not  know  all,  Mary ;  you  do 
not  know  that  dishonour  is  my  inheritance, 
and  disgrace  my  only  birthright.  I  would 
not  profane  your  ears  by  telling  you  what 
they  have  dared  to  say  of  my  mother — 
slander  which  I  have  no  power  to  refute — 
which  if  I  believed  in,"  he  added,  with  a 
fervour  of  passion,  which  made  the  fire 
sparks  rain  fi:'om  his  eyes,  and  which  gave 
to  his  wasted  hand  the  nervous  tension 
and  force  of  former  days,  "I  would  believe 
in  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell,  in  the  purity 
of  woman,  nor  in  the  mercy  of  God.  You 
have  thought  me  a  weak  fool  to  be  almost 
killed  by  the  loss  of  a  name,  and.  of 
King's   Baynard — but  I    have    lost   more 
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than  these.  I  have  lost  faith  in  the  me- 
morj  of  my  mother.  If  you  knew  all 
that  it  had  been  to  me,  Mary — how  it 
had  kept  me  from  evil  and  in  the  right 
path  when  temptations  were  on  every 
side — how  it  had  grown  up  with  me  a 
palpable  thing — how  I  had  reverenced, 
worshipped,  adored  it — how  it  had  been 
to  me  in  the  silent  night,  as  boy  and 
man,  like  the  sweeping  of  an  angel's 
wing — how,  when  I  had  built  up  an 
honourable  name,  on  the  very  ruins  of  a 
shameful  past,  I  could  say,  mother,  it  is 
all  for  your  sake;  you  would  pity  me, 
child ;  you  would  even  forgive  me  that 
the  one  great  love  of  my  life  should  not 
have  swept  away  all  else  before  it ;  and 
that  prouder  than  a  monarch  in  your 
sweet,  pure  love,  that  I  should  be  dying 
of  a  mother's  shame." 

"  You  must  not  die  I    Oh  !    John,    have 
you  no  pity?      Did  you  win  me   to    love 
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you  only  for  this?  To  sacrifice  me  to 
the  memory  of  a  dream  ?  Have  I  borne 
nights  of  watching,  and  days  of  weary 
anguish  and  waiting,  and  the  burden  of 
two  Hves  for  this  ?  Oh !  John,  if  you 
knew  what  I  have  suffered,  but  no  word 
of  it  has  passed  my  hps." 

Poor  child !  it  was  the  cry  of  pain  that 
escaped  her  hps  now,  from  which  no 
word  of  complaint  had  hitherto  been 
wrung,  although,  as  she  pathetically  ex- 
pressed it,  the  burden  of  two  lives  had 
been  pressing  their  weight  upon  her  own 
young  brave  spirit,  and  leant  upon  her 
for  rest.  Her  Uncle  Gilbert  and  her 
affianced  husband  had  both  been  uncon- 
sciously, but  not  the  less  surely,  resting 
the  burden  of  their  own  sorrows  upon 
her ;  and  now  he  spoke  these  cruel  words, 
as  though,  as  she  expressed  it,  she  had 
not  suffered  enough  to  make  him  spare 
her    the    crowning    pang   of  all— to   feel 
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that  she  was  less  to  him  than  the  memory 
of  a  mother  he  had  never  known. 

Her  own  appeal,  wrung  from  her,  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  pain  she  had  en- 
dured, was  not  without  its  effect;  it 
aroused  "  young  John  "  from  the  lethargy 
in  which  he  seemed  steeped,  with  regard 
to  the  present,  and  brought  the  manliness 
and  generosity  of  his  nature  once  more  to 
the  fore,  through  the  visible  anguish  of 
one  whom  he  passionately  loved. 

"  Mary,"  he  said,  drawing  her  fondly, 
towards  him,  "  you  must  forgive  me ; 
you  shall  not  suffer,  and  suffer  in  silence 
any  more,  the  time  is  come  for  action. 
You  must  teach  me  how  to  act.  You 
are  the  one  noble  thing  in  the  world 
that  will  not  turn  from  me  in  disgust 
when  all  is  told.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  release  you,  darling,  from  the 
fetters  of  the  love  which  can  only  bring 
disgrace  to  you,  and  that  I  have  missed. 
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If  I  had  died,  it  would  liave  been  better 
for  us  all.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  you,  better  for  him,  better  for  me ;  it 
was  all  that  was  left  to  me,  and  I  have 
missed  my  chance.  It  would  be  mockery 
to  tell  you,  Mary,  that  I  can  live  for  you  ; 
my  very  existence  is  an  injury  and  a 
wrong.  I  am  the  innocent  victim  of 
this  curse-shadowed  house.  God  help 
me,  and  comfort  you.  You  have  been 
true  and  faithful  to  a  sinking  cause.  You 
have  loved  and  trusted,  as  never  woman 
loved  and  trusted  before ;  and  you  will 
have  your  reward,  my  darling — in  Hea- 
ven." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone 
of  utter  despondency;  that  weakness 
which  shrouds  the  soul  in  a  deadly 
mist,  and  which  paralyses  the  mental, 
even  more  than  the  bodily  energies,  had 
wrapped  him  round,  as  in  a  cloud;  and 
he  succumbed  to  its  influence,  like  a  strong 
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man  in  tlie  toils  of  a  net.  It  was  the 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  for  all 
those  whom  he  loved  upon  earth 
that  he  should  die,  that  had  possessed 
his  soul  from  the  first,  and  that  had 
written  with  iron  fingers  upon  his  broad 
pale  brow  the  characters  from  which  Mary 
had  started  when  she  beheld  them  first ; 
for  they  were  written  in  what  had  been 
to  her,  hitherto,  a  strange  and  unknown 
hand;  they  were  the  sign  of  the  hidden 
conviction  which  had  taken  firm  hold  of 
him,  "  it  were  better  that  I  should  die," 
and  which  had  well  nigh  proved  too  strong 
for  the  instinctive  struggle  of  young  life  to 
gainsay  or  resist. 

Even  Mary's  pathetic  appeal  to  him, 
"  Oh,  John,  you  mast  not  die !"  had  not 
altered  this  conviction,  although  it  had 
touched  him  and  wounded  him  to  the 
quick. 

"I  had   a  curious    dream  last   night," 
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he  went  on  to  say.  *'  I  dreamt  that  I 
saw  my  mother,  and  that  she  bade  me 
take  heart,  for  the  curse  was  about  to  be 
removed  from  our  house.  '  From  this 
house,  perhaps,'  I  replied,  '  perhaps  so, 
mother,  for  I  am  about  to  leave  it,'  and 
then  I  thought  she  began  to  weep,  and 
as  I  awoke,  I  heard  the  rustling  of  silk, 
and  the  faint  echo  of  the  utterance  which 
I  have  so  often  heard  before  in  the  dead 
silence  of  the  night.  You  may  smile, 
Mary,  if  you  will;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
believe  firmly  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Baynard  ghost.  Poor  Orion  heard  it  the 
day  before  he  died.  I  have  heard  it  more 
than  once,  and  each  time  it  was  the  herald 
of  ill. 

"  John,  you  are  determined  to  break 
my  heart,  I  see,"  answered  Mary,  sadly, 
and  taking  his  hand  in  her  own.  ''  Will 
you  not  try  to  rouse  yourself  for  my 
sake  ?  You  will  be  better  away  from  here." 
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"For  your  sake,  my  darling,  as  you 
know,  I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life, 
I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me,  anything 
you  bid  me ;  I  will  obey  you,  Mary,  you 
have  only  to  speak.  It  is  the  worst  sign 
about  me  that  I  have  no  ivill  left.  I  shall 
be  pliant  as  wax  in  your  hands,  my  dear, 
to  mould  my  future  to  the  pattern  which 
you  will  trace  out.  I  have  tasted  the 
applause  of  men  once,  and,  for  your  sake, 
I  would  taste  it  again.  But  what  career 
is  open  to  me,  whose  curse  it  is  to  have 
had  my  life  poisoned  from  the  fountain 
head  ?  I  was  once  fool  enough  to  think 
that  our  fate  was  in  our  own  hands,  and 
that  dishonour  could  be  no  man's  in- 
heritance ;  but  in  that  I  have  been  cruelly 
deceived." 

'*No,"  said  Mary,  in  her  firm,  gentle 
accents,  ''  you  have  not  been  deceived, 
as  you  will  hve  to  own,  John,  and  as  I 
shall  live  to  see.     There  is  a  path  before 
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you  now,  in  wliicli  I,  for  one,  shall  be 
prouder  to  walk  at  your  side,  tlian  I  was 
wlien  you  were  the  popular  heir  of  King's 
Baynard,  for  it  is  a  path  which  you  will 
carve  for  yourself.  Only  let  that  be  done 
quickly  which  must  be  done  before  long. 
This  secret,  John,  which  is  killing  you, 
why  should  it  remain  a  secret  for  a  single 
day  ?  There  can  be  but  one  course,  now 
that  you  are  better,  now  that  you  are 
comparatively  well.  I  will  not  insult  you 
by  pointing  out  the  honourable  course 
to  you.  It  is  not  for  me  to  instruct  a 
master  in  his  own  code.  Only  I  would 
remind  you,  that  it  would  be  death  to 
our  cause  to  be  forestalled.  Let  the 
declaration  come  from  your  own  lips. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay.  It  has  been 
on  my  lips  to  say  this  for  days,  but  I 
knew  that  you  would  soon  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  such  a  declaration,  and 
I  was  not  deceived ;  for  it  was  you  who 
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were  the  first  to  say,  '  the  time  is  come 
for  action.'  Oh,  John,  how  I  love  you  for 
that!" 

She  was  so  careful  and  sensitive  for  the 
sun-bright  honour,  (as  she  esteemed 
honour)  of  the  man  she  loved,  that  she 
had  welcomed  this  sign  of  returning  sense 
to  the  promptings  of  it  in  his  breast,  as 
the  first  ray  of  sunlight  that  breaks 
through  the  after-gloom  of  a  storm.  It 
was  the  rekindling  of  life  to  her,  the 
birth  of  a  new  hope,  the  banishment  of  a 
settled  despair ;  for  it  was  the  fact  that  he 
had  never  spoken  word  with  regard  to  the 
future,  that  had  laid  its  leaden  weight 
upon  her  with  a  persistency  which  she 
could  not  shake  off.  JSTow  that  he  had 
spoken  to  her  of  that,  her  course  was 
comparatively  easy.  She  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  or  hesitation  in  her  own 
mind,  as  to  the  only  path  now  open  to 

him  as  a  man  of  honour,  which  she  knew 
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him  to  be  :  and  true  to  him  and  to  herself 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  urge  upon  him  the 
"  action"  for  which,  as  he  had  himself 
been  the  first  to  remark  "  the  time  had 
come."  She  had  not  realized  all  that  it 
must  cost  her,  all  that  it  must  cost  him, 
all  that  it  must  cost  the  "  dear  old  man." 
She  would  not  try  to  realize  it;  but  in 
the  spirit  of  the  true  courage  which  had 
animated  the  breasts  of  her  warlike 
ancestors,  felt  more  inclined  to  turn  a 
defiant  face  to  the  breaking  of  the  storm 
cloud,  and  with  proud  unflinching  gesture 
to  say  calmly,  let  it  come. 

''  Young  John"  looked  upon  the  fair 
face  turned  towards  him  full  of  heroic 
meaning,  and  burning  with  the  spirit 
of  the  rapturous  words.  ''  Oh,  John,  how 
I  love  you  for  that !"  and  he  felt  that  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  say  words 
which  he  had  long  had  it  in  his  heart  to 
say,  but  to    which  he   had  not  dared  to 
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give  utterance  before.  Now  lie 
uttered  tliem  desperately,  suddenly, 
blindly,  as  a  horse  mad  with  fear  or 
excitement  rushes  at  an  obstacle  which 
he  could  not  face  in  colder  blood. 

''  Do  not  say  you  love  me,  Mary — do  not 
say  that — you  must  learn  to  forget  me, 
child !  It  would  be  an  unworthy  act  to 
let  you  go  on  loving  me,  although  I  must 
love  you  until  I  die,  as  I  believe  no  man 
ever  loved  before,  and  not  without  good 
cause.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  nothing' 
to  me,  Mary,  to  see  you  and  hear  you 
every  day,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most 
tender,  the  most  angelic  of  God's  creatures, 
hovering  round  me,  soothing  me,  blessing 
me,  loving  me  ;  and  to  know  that  you  were 
given  only  to  be  taken  away  like  all  the 
rest,  just  when  your  love  and  presence 
were  a  part  of  my  very  being  ?  When 
your  hfe  was  knit  into  my  own,  and  I 
loved  you   as   a  man  can  love  who  has 
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only  loved  once  in  liis  life.  I  must  hold 
life  indeed  at  tlie  very  core  and  heart- 
strings if  I  can  give  you  up  and  live.  Yet 
every  word  you  say  to  me  of  honour,  tells 
me  that  I  am  utterly  unworthy  to  think 
of  you  ever  as  my  wife,  and  that  I  am 
acting  the  part  of  a  coward  in  not  setting 
you  free  at  once,  not  in  words,  for  you 
would  not  accept  them — but  in  actions, 
in  following  the  course  you  tell  me  is 
the  only  honourable  one,  and  leaving 
King's  Baynard,  and  you  too,  my  darling, 
for  ever.  I  am  not  trying  to  work  upon 
you,  Mary ;  God  only  knows  what  it 
costs  me  to  say  the  words.  You  miist  not 
speak  to  me,"  he  said  as  he  saw  that  the 
quivering  white  lips  were  parting  with  an 
appeal  which  he  knew  himself  unable  to 
resist.  ''You  have  told  me  my  duty  on 
one  point ;  I  have  tried  to  blind  myself  to 
it  on  the  other,  but  I  cannot.  I  can 
never  ask  you,  never  wish  you  to  become 
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the  wife  of  a  disgraced  man.  Nay, 
you  shall  not  be,"  lie  added  almost 
fiercely.  "  Can  you  wonder  now,  my 
darling,  that  I  should  have  prayed  to  die  ? 
It  would  have  been  easy  with  your 
breath  upon  my  cheek  and  your  voice 
in  my  ear,  much  easier  than  to  live 
without  you.  I  must  think  of  what  the 
world  calls  disgrace,  Mary,"  he  added, 
''  and  then  how  can  I  dare  think  of  you .?" 

"  Say  it  all,  say  all  that  you  can  think 
of,  John — all  that  the  ivorld  can  think  of,' 
and  I  will  answer  you  still.  You  have 
no  right  to  cast  away  my  love.  I  have 
given  it  to  you,  it  is  a  sacred  thing. 
You  cannot  force  it  back  upon  me  without 
my  own  consent,  and  that  consent  you 
will  never  have — ^my  own  heart  will  never 
have — for  I  have  promised  to  love  you 
as  long  as  I  live,  and  the  promise  was 
as  all  such  promises  are,  unconditional, 
irrevocable.      No  circumstance   can   alter 
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it,  and  cleatli  cannot  overcome  it.  Is 
this  the  possession,  John,  that  you  are 
thinking  of  resigning  with  your  inherit- 
ance, with  the  name  you  beheve  to  be 
yours  ?  Do  you  place  it  in  the  same 
category,  when  you  say  it  is  to  be  taken 
away  hke  the  rest  ?  How  little  can  you 
know  me,  how  little  can  you  understand 
me,  to  think  that  it  can  be  taken  away. 
John,  have  I  been  breaking  my  heart 
without  a  sign  for  this  ?" 

It  was  her  turn  to  break  down  now, 
and  with  a  passionate  sob,  which  she  had 
lost  both  the  power  and  the  wish  to 
control,  she  abandoned  herself  for  the 
first  time  in  her  lover's  presence,  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  grief  which  was  con- 
suming her,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  wept  as  she  had  never  wept 
before,  even  when  they  had  led  her  away 
from  the  grave  in  which  lay  the  beloved 
head    on   which    had    been    centred    the 
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affections  and  hopes  of  her  early  youth. 
As  "young  John"  looked  at  the  piteous 
sight,  his  very  soul  was  troubled  and 
torn  with  the  anguish  which  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  and  which  for  the  first  time 
seemed  effectually  to  rouse  him  from  the 
lethargy  and  stupor  which  had  baffled 
the  skill  of  the  Doctors,  and  brought  a 
desolating  dread  to  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  loved  him,  for  it  was  so  opposed  to 
the  elements  of  his  own  former  nature, 
almost  volcanic  in  its  redundancy  of  life,' 
warmth,  and  heat.  ''  I  should  like  to  see 
him  /eeZ,"  we  have  heard  Dr.  Quintain 
say,  when  he  was  more  ostensibly  hover- 
ing between  life  and  death,  and  the 
sentiment,  if  not  the  words,  had  been 
re-echoed  by  all  his  well-wishers  at  King's 
Baynard,  the  most  sincere  of  whom  would 
have  given  much  to  have  made  him  angry 
even,  for  it  would  have  been  a  proof  that 
the  latent  fire  was  still  alive,  and  capable 
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of  kindling  once  more  into  its  old   flame. 

Mary  had  been  so  accustomed  of  late 
to  the  dismal  veil  of  reticence  or  despair 
whicli  had  come  between  herself  and 
"  young  John,"  even  in  the  moments  of 
tenderest  intercourse,  that  she  was  un- 
prepared for  the  sudden  gust  of  passion 
which  her  words  and  her  tears  had  called 
into  being.  As  suddenly  as  we  have 
heard  the  breeze  spring  to  life,  and  the 
heavy  rain  drops  splash  upon  the  ground, 
when  the  heat  and  the  stillness  have  been 
so  intense,  that  creation  itself  had  for- 
gotten as  it  were  to  breathe,  and  lay 
stagnant  in  the  lap  of  the  storm. 

''Mary,"  he  said,  drawing  her  towards 
him,  detaining  in  his  own,  the  hands  which 
were  powerless  now  to  conceal  the  troubled 
face,  flushed  and  beautiful  like  a  child's, 
with  the  rich  tangled  hair  hanging  in 
disorder  about  it.  "  Mary,  you  have  con- 
quered again.     I  have  something  to  live 
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for,  sometHng  to  hope  for,  sometMng  to 
die  for  yet.  I  cannot  be  totally  nnwortliy 
and  have  inspired  such  love  as  yours. 
No,  my  own  beautiful,  gentle  love,  you 
have  chosen  between  me  and  the  world, 
and  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  win 
you  an  honourable  place,  and  a  name 
which  you  will  not  blush  to  wear,  even 
though  it  be  mine.  You  have  broken  up 
the  stony  ground,  Mary,  and  watered  it 
with  your  tears.  You  have  saved  me,  and 
I  shall  live.  ' 

"  Come,"  he  added  eagerly,  rising  as  he 
spoke,  and  extending  his  hand  to  her ; 
"  Come,  and  say  good-bye  to  King's 
Baynard,  for  it  will  be  many  long  years 
before  I  can  bear  to  look  upon  it  again,  for 
I  have  loved  it  only  next  to  you." 

The  right  spring  had  at  last  been 
touched.  The  sight  of  those  piteous  tears 
had  stirred  the  slumbering  emotions 
in  the  breast   of  *'  young   John "   which 
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had  been  stunned  into  torpor  and  inaction, 
since  tlie  terrible  niglit  which  he  had 
passed  alone  at  the  Hall,  while  Mary  was 
praying  for  him  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  very  spot  which  had  seen  him  wrest- 
hng  with  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  had  seen 
but  a  questionable  victory  obtained  over 
its  promptings  to  guilt.  Mary  looked  up 
amazed  into  the  face  of  her  lover,  from 
which  the  fatal  cloud  had  been  lifted  like  a 
veil,  and  over  which  the  hues  of  life  were 
once  again  melting  into  the  most  welcome 
harmony  in  her  loving  eyes.  It  had  been 
her  own  work,  although  she  did  not  re- 
cognize it  as  such.  The  strong  clear 
flame  had  been  kindled  by  the  little  hand 
so  faithful  to  its  former  pledge.  Bright 
and  upspringing  against  the  horizon  of  a 
future  day,  it  would  not  be  extinguished 
again  by  the  night  wind  of  destiny,  or  the 
capricious  gusts  of  fate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Too  late !  I  will  put  back  the  hand  of  time. 
Oh,  think  it  not  too  late." — fielding. 

MIGHT  I  stay  witTa  you,   while  Papa 
goes  up  to  the  Hall?" 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Mar-, 
garet  Town-Eden,  as  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  at  the  Eectory,  equipped 
in  habit  and  hat,  just  as  Mary  was  sitting 
down  to  write  to  the  Squire,  accord- 
ing to  a  promise  given  to  "  young  John  " 
the  night  before. 

*'  Of  course  you  might  and  welcome," 
she  said,  rising  to  greet  the  young  girl, 
who  had  lately  become  very  dear  to  her ; 
"  but  why  is  the  Squire  going  to  the  Hall  ? 
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Has  John  already  sent  to  Killerton?" 
''  No ;  have  you  not  heard  that  the 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Grimstone,  has  sent 
for  two  magistrates  to  make  a  deposition 
before  them  ?  Papa  is  to  meet  Mr. 
AUonby  there  at  ten  o'clock.  What  on 
earth  is  the  matter?  My  dear,  are  you 
ill  ?"  she  added,  in  alarm,  as  Mary's  face 
faded  from  pale  to  white,  and  her  limbs 
trembled  so  that  she  could  not  stand. 
''  I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  so  sud- 
denly, but  I  had  no  idea  it  would  have 
terrified  you  so." 

''I  am  not  terrified,"  Mary  answered, 
with  a  strong  effort  at  self-command ; 
"  but  I  wish  I  could  let  John  know.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  Squire  this  morning 
himself—and  I  wish  that  he  should  see 
him  first  There  is  a  terrible  secret,  a 
family  secret  to  be  revealed — and  he  is 
the  one  to  do  it.  Oh !  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  ?"    she   said,    wildly    and    almost 
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passionately;  you  do  not  know  what  I 
have  had  to  bear,  or  what  a  more  than 
comfort  you  have  been  to  me,  Margaret. 
They  seem  determined  upon  driving  that 
noble  spirit  to  desperation,  and  just  as 
I  thought  that  he  was  saved." 

''  Calm  yourself  now,"  answered  Mar- 
garet, tenderly  kissing  the  pale  cheek, 
down  which  the  tears  were  running  thick 
and  fast,  **  and  we  will  think  what  can 
be  done.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  reveal 
any  secret,  dearest,"  she  added,  seating 
herself  by  her  side,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  her  own;  "but  perhaps  the  revelation 
you  hint  at,  is  not  altogether  the  secret 
you  imagine.  There  have  been  cruel 
reports  abroad,  Mary,  ever  since  the 
election ;  and  Mr.  Baynard's  sudden  ill- 
ness has  confirmed  them  in  people's  minds. 
When  I  say  cruel,  I  mean  cruel  for  him ; 
no  one  who  ever  knew  him  has  ever 
dreamt  of  maligning  him.     His  character 
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for  honour  has  been  too  well  established 
in  West  Derefordshire  for  that." 

As  the  young  girl  said  these  words  as 
proudly  and  as  honestly  as  though  that 
fond  dream  of  her  early  youth  h&d  been 
realized  indeed,  Mary  looked  up  at  her 
with  admiration  of  the  most  genuine  kind ; 
and  Margaret  deserved  it,  for  it  was  a 
noble  impulse  which  moved  her  heart  in 
favour  of  the  man  she  had  loved,  and  who 
had  preferred  another  before  her;  and 
a  nobler  one,  which  moved  it  with  loving 
pity  towards  that  successful  rival  herself, 
whose  beautiful  head  was  lying  so  low 
now,  with  the  shame  of  some  coming  humi- 
liation at  which  she  guessed  only  too  well." 

"  What  does  the  report  say  ?  you  need 
not  mind  telling  me,  Margaret;  as  you 
have  rightly  said,  it  cannot  affect  him, 
himself,  as  it  affects  his  position  in  the 
world ;  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  me,  for  I  am 
prepared  for  the  worst." 
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"  It  says,"  answered  Margaret,  blushing 
deeply,  for  tliey  were  hard  words  for  her 
to  say  to  the  affianced  wife  of  the  man 
of  whom  she  spoke,  "  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
Baynard  has  disinherited  Mr.  Baynard 
in  favour  of  his  younger  son,  and  it  says, 
too,  that  the  latter  is  the  real  heir." 

"  It  says  then,  if  I  understand  you 
rightly,"  answered  Mary,  looking  up  now 
full  into  her  companion's  face,  "  that  John 
is  the  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke, and  in  that  T  am  thankful  to  say, 
it  lies^ 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  hazel  grey  eyes, 
hitherto  unknown  to  them,  as  Mary  said 
these  defiant  words.  Mabel  Trevylian  she 
believed  to  have  been  the  weak  and  erring, 
but  faithful  wife  of  the  adventurer,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  brought  desolation 
and  misery  upon  the  very  home  in  which 
she  had  now  taken  her  place ;  the  secret 
which  involved   his  mother's  shame   was 
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tlie  one  wliicli  was  lying  deep  witli  a 
rankling  sting  in  the  heart  of  her  son. 
It  was  not  the  belief  in  it  which  was 
killing  him,  for  that  was  refuted  by  the 
firm  conviction  of  his  own  heart,  but  it 
was  the  knowledge  that  the  lie  had  been 
uttered,  and  uttered  to  him,  and  that  he 
was  helpless  as  a  child  unborn  to  fling 
it  back  in  the  teeth  of  the  author  of  it. 
This  part  of  Sir  Marmaduke's  parable  was 
to  form  no  part  of  his  statement  to  Mr. 
Town-Eden,  as  a  magistrate  and  leading 
gentleman  in  the  county  of  Derefordshire, 
which  would  cancel  the  election,  and  banish 
''  young  John"  as  a  nameless  outcast  from 
the  soil  into  which  he  had,  in  a  false 
character,  struck  such  deep  root. 

In  answer  to  Mary's  energetic  words, 
Margaret  replied, 

"If  it  lies  in  that,  Mary,  it  must  lie  in 
all,  for  how  otherwise,  could  Mr.  Baynard 
be  deprived  of  his  inheritance  ?      King's 
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Baynard  is  strictly  entailed,  papa  says, 
and  he  is  likely  to  know." 

''  I  cannot  tell  you  all,  yet,"  Mary 
answered,  thoughtfully,  "  but  everything 
will  soon  be  known.  John  is  going  to 
put  it  into  your  father's  hands  to-day, 
and  then  he  is  going  away  from 
King's  Baynard  for  ever.  I  shall  remain 
with  my  Uncle  as  long  as  he  hves, 
and  when  he  requires  me  no  longer,"  she 
said,  blushing  all  over  face,  and  brow,  and 
neck,  but  with  a  light  in  her  eyes  that 
belied  the  suspicion  of  any  other  but 
maidenly  shame,  '^  I  shall  go  too." 

Margaret  only  rephed  by  pressing  her 
hand,  while  the  tears  were  blinding  her 
eyes.  Banishment  for  both  was  to  be 
the  end  of  the  two  destinies  that  had 
opened  with  such  brilliant  prospects  ; 
banishment  from  the  homes  they  had 
loved  so  well,  and  which  they  had  so 
nobly   adorned.      "  You    will  have    each 

0  2 
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other,"  she  said.  It  was  a  simple  sen- 
tence, to  convey  the  depth  of  comfort 
which  she  intended  it  ta  do,  and  which 
it  did. 

"Yes!"  Mary  answered,  as  simply,  re- 
turning the  pressure  of  the  sympathetic 
hand;  ''and  in  that  we  shall  have  all. 
Oh,  Margaret !   you  can  understand." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  They  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men, 

Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony ; 

When  words  are  scarce  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain, 

For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in  pain. 

KING  RICHARD  II,   Act  2. 

A  S  Mr.  Town-Eden  rode  slowly  up  the 
-^  avenue  at  King's  Baynard,  lie  was 
overtaken  by  Mr.  Allonby,  wlio  liad  urged 
his  stout  cob  to  a  sharp  trot,  in  the  fever 
of  curiosity  that  was  consuming  him,  to 
know  what  was  "up  at  King's  Baynard," 
now.  The  difference  between  the  two 
men  was  never  more  apparent.  Mr. 
Town-Eden,  the  honourable  and  warm 
hearted  gentleman,  who  felt  that  there 
was    trouble  in    store    for  one,    who  had 
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endeared    liimsQlf  to   all  his    neiglibours 
by  the    qualities    which    English  gentle- 
men    value     most — ^honour,       sociability 
and  ^pluch,   had  subdued  the  pace  of  his 
horse,  shrinking  from  the  revelation  which 
he  felt  would  blight  the  prospects  of  the 
reputed  heir,  and  send  him  an  exile  from 
the  fair  inheritance,  in  which  his  heart  had 
delighted    so    long.      It   was   true   what 
Margaret  had   said.      Eeports   had   been 
circulated  far  and  wide  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  member  for  West  Derefordshire 
was  a  disgraced  (so  the  world  had  it,)  a 
disgraced  and  disinherited  man ;  and  the 
Squire  naturally  associated  in  his  mind  the 
deposition   which  he   had   been   sent   for 
to  hear,  with   some  family  secret,  which 
would  bring  the  fate  of  ''  young  John"  to 
the    crowning     issue     of    exposure     and 
humiliation. 

It   was  the  fashion  to  swear  in   those 
days,  and  an  oath  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
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honest  gentleman,  as  he  answered  his 
brother  squire  testily  who  congratulated 
himself  on  being  in  "  such  good  time." 

" it,  Sir !  I  wish  I  was  late." 

Riding  away  from  the  house,  they  en- 
countered Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines,  the  Elmin- 
ster  attorney,  on  the  gaunt  steed  Quill- 
driver,  and  a  very  disagreeable  smile  played 
round  the  lips  of  that  ill-favoured  gentle- 
man, as  he  saluted  the  two  magistrates 
with  a  jaunty  bow. 

"  'Richard's  himself  again,'  gentlemen, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report.  Mr. 
John's  fine  constitution  has  told  in  his 
favour,  and  we  shall  have  him  round  again 
in  no  time." 

''  Have  you  heard  anything,  Mr.  Lines, 
anything  particular  I  mean,  up  at  the 
Hall  ?"  asked  Squire  Allonby  eagerly, 
and  dying  to  make  the  communication 
which  he  meant  that  this  remark  should 
entail. 
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"  JSFo thing  very  particular  to  me,  Squire, 
nothing  that  I  haye  not  known  for  some 
httle  time  back." 

'^  Come  on,  Allonby,"  growled  Mr. 
Town-Eden,  who  hated  the  attorney  as 
an  honest  man  instinctively  hates  a  rogue  ; 
"  you  were  afraid  of  being  late  just  now." 

"  We've  got  to  hear  a  deposition  you 
see,"  said  the  indefatigable  gossip, 
turning  in  his  saddle,  and  resting  his 
hand  on  his  horse's  back,  "  from  old 
Mrs.  Grimstone,  the  housekeeper,  have  you 
heard  anything  of  that  ?" 

The  smile  died  away  on  the  parch- 
ment-coloured lip,  as  the  words  fell  on 
the  attorney's  ears,  and  as  he  rode  slowly 
on  his  way  after  the  communication  had 
been  made  to  him,  he  swore  with  a 
great .  oath,  which  startled  the  gaunt- 
steed  from  the  horse-dream  in  which  he 
had  been  indulging,  that  the  old  hag 
should  repent  of  this. 
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"  I  always  knew  she  was  dangerous," 
he  said  aloud  to  himself,  "  a  silent  woman 
always  is.  I  wonder  how  much  she  can 
tell,"  and  he  rode  slowly  on  his  way  with  a 
very  different  expression  on  his  face,  than 
that  with  which  he  had  greeted  the  two 
magistrates,  on  their  way  to  the  Hall. 

"  I  sent  Smithson  on,  in  the  trap,"  re- 
marked Squire  AUonby  to  his  taciturn 
companion,  as  the  two  dismounted  at  the 
hall-door  at  King's  Baynard.  *'  He'll  be 
wanted,  you  know,  to  write  down.  Per-  < 
haps  you  had  better  lead  the  way," 
he  added,  as  Saunders  appeared  and 
ushered  them  into  the  dining-room,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  "  "Will  you  walk  upstairs  now, 
gentlemen,  or  take  some  refreshment  first  ?" 

"  We  had  better  go  up  at  once — up  at 
once,"  said  Mr.  Allonby,  rubbing  his 
hands,  for  he  was  now  wound  thoroughly 
up  to  a  full  pitch  of  nervousness,  import- 
ance, and  curiosity.     "  If  you'll  be  good 
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enough  to  send  my  clerk  this  way,  we'll 
go  up  at  once." 

"How  is  Mr.  Baynard?"  asked  Mr. 
Town -Eden,  turning  to  the  servant; 
''would  he  hke  to  see  me  first?  Before 
we  go  to  this  woman,  I  mean." 

"Mr.  John  is  not  up  yet.  Sir.  He 
never  gets  up  till  middle  day  now,"  was 
the  reply,  at  which  the  good  Squire  gave 
a  groan. 

"Poor  lad,  poor  lad!"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Well,  let  us  go 
up?" 

They  found  Mrs.  Grimstone  right  royally 
lodged,  in  what  was  called  the  state  room, 
in  the  old  unused  wing  of  the  house.  A 
silent  housemaid,  who  was  her  own  niece, 
shared  it  with  her,  and  as  none  of  the 
other  servants  in  the  house  would  put  a 
foot  over  the  threshold  after  dark,  they 
had  it  entirely  to  themselves.  The  old 
woman,    who   was   in    bed,   received   the 
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two  magistrates  alone.  She  looked  very 
ill,  although  she  had  been  up  and 
about  (Saunders  told  them)  the  day 
before,  and  her  spare  bony  figure  made 
a  hard  outline  in  the  centre  of  the  vast 
state  bed,  with  its  oak  carvings  and 
damask  draperies,  in  which  she  looked 
like  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
during  the  last  ghastly  hours  of  her 
life. 

The  room  was  panelled  with  oak,  and 
the  great  thickness  of  the  walls  was  shown- 
by  the  vast  recesses  in  which  the  three 
windows,  which  could  not  be  said  to 
hght  the  room,  lay  buried  almost  from 
sight,  letting  in  faint  rays  of  the 
brilliant  sunshine,  which  only  half 
peiietrated  the  sombre  gloom.  It  was 
indeed  a  chamber,  over  the  threshold  of 
which  a  Fatima  might  have  hesitated  to 
step,  and  under  circumstances  less  cal- 
culated to   excite   interest   and  curiosity. 
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Mr.  AUonby,  whose  physical  develop- 
ment was  not  strong,  and  whose  nerves 
were  none  of  the  best,  might  have  felt  some 
hesitation  in  obeying  the  signal  which 
Mrs.  Grimstone  made  to  him  and  his 
brother  magistrate  to  approach  the  bed- 
side, which  she  did  as  soon  they  entered 
the  room.  She  then  requested  them  to 
administer  the  usual  oaths,  which  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  do,  and  after  a 
silence  of  some  seconds,  she  said  distinctly 
and  slowly,  while  with  one  bony  hand 
outside  the  coverlet,  she  emphasised  the 
words  which  might  prove  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  future  destiny  of  the 
reputed  heir,  whose  revelation  had  also 
to  be  made. 

"  I  have  committed  no  crime.  Sirs ; 
but  I  have  something  on  my  mind  which 
weighs  there,  and  of  which  I  must  be 
reheved  before  I  die.  There  have  been 
secrets  enough  in  this  house,  gentlemen, 
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and  the  day  for  clearing  them  up  has 
come  at  last." 

Here  Mr.  Allonby  might  have  been 
observed  to  bend  his  head,  and  look  in- 
quisitively, with  a  sidelong  glance  at  the 
countenance  of  the  old  woman,  which, 
however,  did  not  reveal  so  much  as  her 
words,  which  were  clearly  enunciated  and 
which  broke  the  stillness  of  the  vast  room, 
like  the  regular  ticking  of  a  clock — for  she 
repeated  them  as  a  child  repeats  a  lesson 
which  it  has  learnt  by  heart.  Indeed,  it 
was  more  than  likely  that  she  had  often 
enacted  that  scene  in  imagination,  and  that 
she  knew  her  part  pretty  well  by  the  time 
she  was  called  upon  to  perform  it. 

*'  Secrets  enough,''  she  repeated,  "  to 
break  more  than  one  heart,  but  which 
shall  not  break  the  last  and  best  of  them 
all,  if  the  truth  which  I  have  to  tell  now 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  which,  as  a  dying 
woman  I  raust  tell  now,  can  prevent  it." 
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"  I  dare  say  you  might  have  heard, 
gentlemen  (for  it  has  been  the  world's 
talk  before  now)  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
Baynard  married  young,  but  I  doubt  if 
you  ever  heard  who  Lady  Baynard 
was.  There  were  few  in  that  secret, 
which  was  secret  the  first — and  I  was 
one. 

"  One  of  the  three  who  knew  that  Mabel 
Trevylian,  and  Lad/y  Baynard  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  the  young  man 
down  stairs,  who  has  been  lying,  as  you 
may  say,  on  his  death-bed,  and  all  through 
the  shame  of  having  his  mother's  name 
dishonoured;  for  she  was  as  true  a  wife 
as  ever  lived,  and  he  is  as  true  an 
heir. 

"Is  he  taking  down  what  I  say ?"  she 
added,  as  she  noticed  that  the  clerk 
had  paused  in  his  writing,  paralysed,  ap- 
parently by  the  importance  of  the  revela- 
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tions  that  were  falling  from  the  old  woman's 
lips. 

*'  There  is  more  to  come ;  but  I  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  you 
how  it  was  that  I  came  in  possession 
of  the  secret,  which  Sir  Marmaduke, 
aye,  and  for  that  matter,  my  son  Luke, 
too,  would  have  cut  my  tongue  out, 
sooner  than  I  should  have  made  known 
this  day.  It  was  believed  all  round  here, 
that  it  was  with  my  son  Luke,  that  Mabel 
Trevylian  ran  away  from  her  father^S 
house.  It  was  with  him,  indeed,  but  it 
was  not  for  his  sake.  She  went  to  Sir 
Marmaduke,  she  was  married  to  him, 
as  she  has  told  me  over  and  over 
again,  before  she  left  England;  and 
he  took  her  abroad  with  him,  and 
was  proud  enough,  and  fond  enough  of 
her  too,  until  some  time  after  the  first 
child  was  born,  and  then  she  faded  in 
health,   and    pined    after  her  home   and 
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parents,  and  was  always  at  Sir  Marmaduke 
to  let  her  go  back  to  them  with  her  child. 
But  he  used  her  shamefully,  gentlemen.  He 
would  mock  at  her  with  that  cruel  tongue 
of  his,  before  me  and  before  Luke,  until 
the  tears  would  fall  upon  the  baby's  face 
like  rain,  and  make  it  cry,  and  then  she 
would  wipe  them  away,  and  begin  to  fondle 
and  comfort  him,  and  take  no  more  notice 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  than  if  he  had  been 
miles  away,  for  all  her  love  now  was  for 
the  child  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  got 
weaker  and  weaker  in  the  head,  and  her 
husband  hated  her  more  and  more,  for  she 
interfered  with  his  pleasures,  and  he  was  a 
gay  man  at  that  time,  was  Sir  Marmaduke. 
I  have  seen  him  strike  her,  even ;  and  my 
son  Luke,  more  shame  to  him,  who  was 
the  master-spirit  of  the  two,  would  en- 
courage him  in  his  cruelty,  and  jibe  and 
mock  at  the  poor  creature,  too. 

"  '  She  is  a  proud  jade,'  I  could  hear  him 
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mutter  between  his  teeth,  *  but  her  son 
shall  never  inherit  King's  Baynard  if  I  can 
prevent  it.' 

''  You  see,  gentlemen,  he  had  come  to 
love  her  himself,  when  he  was  courting 
her  for  Sir  Marmaduke ;  and  she  had 
flouted  and  jeered  at  him,  and  trampled 
him  under  foot  like,  and  he  was  not  one 
to  forget  that.  Sometimes  she  would 
pick  up  her  spirit  for  a  day  or  so,  and 
turn  upon  her  husband  with  a  taunt  of 
her  own.  She  would  call  him  '  Sir  Mark  ' 
when  she  was  in  one  of  these  moods,  and 
tell  him  that  he  had  better  treat  her  as 
his  father  had  treated  the  hind  at  Mark's 
Bush.  But  it  was  only  a  flash,  for  her 
spirit  was  pretty  well  broken ;  and  she 
was  expecting  another  baby,  which  she 
said  she  would  take  back  to  her  father, 
whether  Sir  Marmaduke  would  or  no. 

** '  It  shall  be  called  Gilbert,'  she  said, 
*  remember  that,   Nanna,'  the  little   one's 
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name  for  me  that  was,  and  slie  called 
me  so  tlien,  and  ever  since  for  that 
matter ;  for  she  always  clung  to  me, 
although  she  hated  Luke,  and  knew 
that  he  was  her  enemy,  too.  '  You  will 
promise  to  have  it  christened  Gilbert, 
if  I  die,  as  I  daresay  I  shall,  for  I  begin 
to  feel  it  here,'  she  would  say,  touching 
her  head.  '  1  am  not  what  I  was,  and 
I  deserve  to  die,  for  I  brought  down  my 
dear  mother's  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave ;  and  my  father  will  not  send  me  his 
blessing,  and  I  shall  not  rest  quiet  in  my 
grave  without  it.' 

'*You  see,  gentlemen,  she  had  written 
to  her  father,  and  sent  the  packet,  as  she 
thought,  by  safe  hands;  but  there  were 
spies  on  every  side  of  her,  and  it  never 
reached  him ;  indeed,  how  could  it,  for  it 
never  went.  She  waited  and  waited  for 
a  sign,  or  a  word  of  forgiveness,  but  it 
never  came,  and  then  she  gradually  sank 
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into  a  state  of  helplessness,  and  her  poor 
wits  deserted  her,  and  they  called  her 
mad.  She  would  sit  all  day  with  her 
child  on  her  knee,  talking  to  him,  and 
crying  over  him,  and  in  daily  expectation 
of  that  other  one,  which  came  at  last,  as  it 
was  supposed,  at  the  cost  of  his  poor 
mother's  life,  who  was  believed  to  have 
died  at  a  little  inn  in  Switzerland,  on  her 
way  to  join  her  husband  at  Geneva,  after 
the  birth  of  an  infant  son.  It  was  my  doing, 
gentlemen,  bringing  the  poor  crazed  crea- 
ture back  to  England  with  me,  her  only 
friend.  It  was  her  one  cry,  to  be  brought 
back  to  King's  Baynard,  with  the  child 
that  she  had  at  her  breast. 

''  She  had  forgotten  the  other  one,  who 
was  with  his  father  at  Geneva,  and  in 
whom  he  had  a  sort  of  pride  at  that  time, 
because  he  was  his  heir  ;  and  because, 
perhaps,  he  had  not  then  quite  forgotten 
the   love   he    once   had   for   the   mother. 
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And  I  brought  them  back — back  to 
England,  back  to  King's  Baynard,  at 
my  own  risk,  on  my  own  responsibihty. 
You  can  hardly  tell  me,  gentlemen,  that 
this  was  a  crime.  My  husband  knew  of 
it ;  but  he  was  always  a  poor  creature. 
He  would  do  whatever  I  told  him,  he  was 
only  a  tool  in  my  hands,  and  with  his 
help  I  managed  it.  In  so  doing,  I  believe 
that  I  saved  her  life,  and  the  life  of  the 
child;  for  it  would  have  killed  her  to 
go  back  to  him  then.  Can  you  say,  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  was  a  crime  ?" 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Town-Eden,  "  go 
on,  and  tell  us  how  long  this  unhappy 
lady  lived  after  you  brought  her  home  here 
to  King's  Baynard ;  and  whether  you 
are  in  possession  of  any  proofs  of  her 
marriage  with  Sir  Marmaduke.  It  might 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  heir  to 
hold  back  such  a  fact  as  that.'* 

"  I   have   no   proofs    beyond   her    own 
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solemn  assurances,"  answered  Mrs.  Grim- 
stone,  "  but  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they 
might  be  procured.  In  reply  to  the  other 
question,  Sir,  Lady  Baynard  is  alive  now. 
It  is  that  you  may  see  her  that  I  sent  for  you. 

*'  Lady  Baynard  is  in  tJiere.^^ 

As  she  said  the  last  words,  she 
stretched  a  finger  in  the  direction  of 
a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  shrouded 
in  utter  gloom,  and  the  faces  of  the  three 
men,  who  heard  the  assertion,  and  wit- 
nessed the  corresponding  action,  grew 
pale  under  their  influence. 

'^I  have  sent  for  you  to  see  Lady 
Baynard,  gentlemen,  that  you  may  put 
her  into  some  other  keeping  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone.  I  have  done  my  duty 
by  her,  and  so  has  Mary,  my  niece ;  but 
she  would  not  have  taken  the  whole  res- 
ponsibility on  her  own  shoulders.  I  am 
a  dying  woman,  but  I  have  committed 
no  crime.     I  have  done  my  duty  by  the 
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poor  ladj,  and  by  the  child;  and  I  will 
do  my  duty  to  the  last,  in  telling  the 
truth  this  day,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  at 
the  hands  of  God.  There  is  a  foul  in- 
justice on  foot  towards  the  rightful  heir, 
as  I  gathered  from  his  sweetheart  the 
other  day,  but  my  words  shall  right 
him  again,  and  he  shall  have  King's 
Baynard  yet.  Gentlemen,  you  must  see 
the  poor  lady  herself.  Be  kind  enough 
to  go  into  that  room,"  she  added,  waving 
her  hand  in  the  direction  before  indicated, 
''  the  door  is  left  ajar — I  am  unable  to 
show  you  the  way." 

The  two  magistrates  looked  at  one 
another  in  perplexity,  not  unmixed  with 
awe.  Mr.  Allonby  fell  a  little  back  to 
allow  Squire  Town-Eden  to  take  the  pre- 
cedence in  piloting  their  way  to  the 
mysterious  chamber,  in  which  had  been 
concealed  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
the   real   mistress  of  the    old   Hall,    and 
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the  long-lost  daughter  of  the  aged  Eector, 
who  had  lived  all  that  time  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  child  he  had  never 
ceased  to  mourn.  "  Young  John's"  mys- 
terious mother,  the  first,  the  only  Lady 
Baynard,  the  lovely,  lost  Mabel  Tre- 
vyhan,  was  in  there,  and  the  son  of 
her  youth,  and  of  her  afiections,  whose 
fate  had  been  so  implicated  and  inter- 
woven in  hers,  had  been  breaking  his 
heart  under  the  same  roof,  within  reach 
of  the  very  hand  that  had  once  so  fondly 
caressed  him.  She  had  been  nothing  to 
him  since  he  had  come  to  King's  Bay- 
nard, but  the  shadow  of  a  shadow — but 
the  impalpable  essence  of  an  idle  legend — 
but  the  skeleton  embodiment  of  the  curse 
on  his  house — she  had  been  to  him  neither 
more  or  less  than  the  but  half  believed  in 
''  Baynard  ghost." 

That    still    beautiful    lady,    with    her 
marble-pale     face,     and     fantastically-ar- 
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ranged  head-gear  (sole  remnant  of  tlie 
coquetry  which  had  made  Mabel  Tre- 
vylian  the  unhappy  wife  of  the  profligate 
baronet),  was  the  spectre  which  had 
haunted  King's  Baynard  for  so  many  long 
dreary  years  of  T^aiting  and  watching  for 
the  time  to  come,  when  she  would  be 
taken  home.  The  low  wail  of  entreaty 
or  impatience,  with  which  on  wakeful 
nights  her  voice  would  break  the  silence 
of  the  Hall,  was  the  utterance  which 
had  fallen  so  Qften  with  a  deadly  mean- 
ing upon  the  ear  of  "young  John,"  and 
which  had  failed  on  one  eventful  and 
miserable  night,  to  awaken  him  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  he  had  sunk ;  or  to 
rouse  him  from  the  stupor  which  was 
the  prelude  to  the  fierce  struggle  which 
we  have  seen  take  place  between  life 
and  death,  and  which  had  not  yet 
terminated  in  favour  of  either  combatant. 
There    was    nothing    terrible   or    soul- 
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appalling  in  the  spectacle  wliicli  tlie  two 
magistrates  witnessed  as  they  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  the  room,  historically 
famous  as  the  hiding-place  of  more  than 
one  royal  fugitive,  to  whom  the  loyal 
walls  of  King's  Baynard  had  afforded  a 
timely  refuge,  and  which  had  been  called 
"the  King's  room,"  while  it  had  been  a 
boast  of  the  staunch  Jacobite  baronets 
of  old  days,  that  one  of  the  youngest 
and  fairest  of  the  family,  had  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  the  state-room,  with  bare 
white  feet,  and  dishevelled  hair,  daring 
the  Puritan  colonel  to  allow  his  blood- 
hounds to  invade  the  sanctity  of  her 
bed-chamber. 

In  this  small,  low-browed  room,  hung 
with  tapestry,  they  saw,  in  the  dim  light 
of  a  pair  of  wax  candles  which  stood  on 
the  table  at  her  side,  a  beautiful,  faded 
woman,  who  rose  as  they  entered,  and 
made    three   low   curtsies,    such   as   pro- 
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claimed  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
distinction  and  fashion,  of  a  somewhat 
antiquated  date,  as  she  said  : 

''You  are  welcome,  gentlemen;  Sir 
Marmaduke  will  be  here  shortly.  I  am 
Lady  Baynard,  as  you  are  aware,  no 
doubt.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  a  poor 
invalid.  I  have  been  waiting  for  some 
years  to  go  home  to  King's  Baynard, 
but  Sir  Marmaduke  is  not  wilhng. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  head-dress? 
It  is  of  the  last  mode.  Sir  Marmaduke  likes 
it.  But  I  am  waiting  to  go  home ;  the  baby 
is  there,  you  know ;  and  my  husband  beats 
me  sometimes,  although  I  am  Lady  Bay- 
nard, and  wear  the  family  diamonds.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  way  with  husbands;" 
and  as  the  words  left  her  lips,  she  gave 
utterance  to  the  ghastly  laugh  which  pro- 
claims the  mind  diseased,  at  once,  to  an 
experienced  ear.  It  died  into  a  wail,  on 
which   seemed   to  float  the  words   which 
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excited  imaginations  had  curiously  inter- 
preted aright,  V' Ah  !  Sir  Mark!  Sir  Mark!" 
— and  then  the  unhappy  lady  relapsed 
into  silence,  and  out  of  her  countenance 
faded  the  light  of  the  soul.  The  tempo- 
rary excitement  caused  by  the  entrance 
of  such  unwonted  visitors  had  burnt  out, 
and  she  neither  recognized  nor  resented 
their  intrusion. 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  revela- 
tion," remarked  Mr.  Allonby,  at  last; 
*'  and  a  most  extraordinary  apparition, 
too.  Do  you  believe  this  story.  Squire  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  this  poor  lunatic  has 
been  for  twenty  years  concealed  in  this 
den  ?  "What  steps  ought  we  to  take  ?  This 
is  a  terrible  house  !"  he  added,  looking 
back  into  the  state  room  with  a  shiver,  * 
as  he  encountered  the  black  bead-like  eyes 
of  the  old  woman,  which  seemed  the  only 
moveable  things  belonging  to  her. 

'*  We  must  procure  proofs  of  the  mar- 
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riage,  if  possible,"  was  tlie  reply  of 
the  Squire,  who  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought,  and  to  be  weighing  some  impor- 
tant question  in  his  honest  but  obtuse 
mind.  ''  That  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
for  there  is  not  much  time  to  lose  there, 
I  take  it;"  he  added,  indicating  with  a 
gesture  the  Elizabethian  figure  lying  still 
and  passive  in  the  state  bed.  "  She 
is  a  dying  woman,  which  she  well  knew 
before  she  sent  for  us." 

The  old  woman,  whose  power  of  hearing 
seemed  to  be  just  then  unnaturally  acute, 
overheard  the  last  remark ;  and  beckoning 
Mr.  Town-Eden  to  her  side,  said,  "You 
are  right,  Squire,  nothing  but  my  being 
a  dying  woman,  or  his  being  a  dying  man, 
would  have  forced  this  revelation  from  my 
lips.  I  have  committed  no  crime;  but 
there  would  not  have  been  wanting  those 
who  would  have  said  I  had,  I  have  saved 
her  life,   poor  dear,  and    her    son's    life. 
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perhaps ;  for  if  slie  had  been  got  rid  of, 
as  they  wished  so  long  ago,  it  would  have 
been  hard  enough  to  have  proved  ivho 
she  was,  and  luhat  she  was,  now.  There 
is  no  doubt  from  what  I  gather  from  those 
who  have  been  with  the  master,  that  Sir 
Marmaduke  has  made  him  out  illegitimate, 
and  it  has  broken  his  heart  amost ;  for  he 
has  her  spirit,  or  rather  the  spirit  she  had 
when  she  was  Mabel  Trevylian ;  for  it  has 
been  crushed  out  of  Lady  Baynard  long 
ago.  Do  you  know  what  I  did  the  other 
night  ?"  She  went  on  in  an  excited,  eager 
manner,  that  told  only  too  truly,  that  the 
end  was  not  far  off.  "  I  let  her  see  him.  It 
was  the  night  he  came  home  from  foreign 
parts ;  and  Mr.  Saunders  told  me  he  had 
been  '  making  a  little  free.'  He'll  sleep 
sound  enough  to-night,  I  reckon,  he  said ; 
and  then  the  wish  came  strong  upon  me, 
as  it  had  often  come  before,  to  bring 
them  together  once  again,  for  was  it  not 
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I  that  first  put  liim  into  lier  arms,  wlien 
slie  became  a  mother,  and  before  her 
husband  began  to  break  her  heart  in 
earnest,  poor  thing  !  I  got  her  up  and 
dressed  her,  and  she  followed  me  like  a 
lamb,  for  I  told  her  she  was  going  home. 
I  opened  the  door  of  the  hbrary  softly, 
thinking  he  was  abed  in  the  room  beyond  ; 
but  he  was  sitting  there  at  the  table,  with 
his  head  on  his  folded  arms ;  and  I  drew 
back  for  I  was  afraid  he  might  wake^ — 
'  Come  back,'  I  said  to  my  lady,  in  a 
whisper,  but  she  would  not  have 
it. 

"  '  I  must  go  to  him,'  she  said,  '  or  he 
will  curse  me,  he  always  does  if  I  am 
frightened  at  him ;'  she  thought  it  was 
Sir  Marmaduke,  you  see.  Sirs,  drunk  as 
he  often  was — and  before  I  could  prevent 
her,  she  had  gone  up  to  him,  and  put 
her  poor  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  broke 
into   the   old   cry,    'Ah,    Sir   Mark!    Sir 
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Mark  !'  she  used  to  taunt  him  with  when 
he  raised  his  hand  against  her,  as  I  have 
seen  him  do  with  my  own  eyes,  when  she 
had  offended  or  contradicted  him.  It  was 
that  turned  me  against  him  as  I  nursed 
at  my  own  breast,  and  against  Luke,  too, 
for  he  hated  her  worse  than  poison.  I 
went  over  to  my  lady's  side  then,  and  I 
have  served  her  well  through  all  these 
long  years  she  has  lived  concealed  in  her 
husband's  home — and  I  will  serve  her 
well  to  the  last;  but  I  am  more  than 
fourscore,  and  I  have  not  long  to 
live." 

A  violent  fit  of  coughing  here  inter- 
rupted the  flow  of  the  old  woman's  nar- 
rative; and  then  glided  quickly  to  the 
bedside,  the  faded  but  still  graceful  form 
of  the  unhappy  Lady  Baynard,  who  said, 
gently  stroking  the  bed-clothes  with  her 
wavering,  purposeless  hand, 

"  Nanna,     Nanna,    you    must    not   go 
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home  without  me.  I  want  to  go  home 
to  the  Eectory — to  my  father  and  mother 
— I  want  them  to  know  that  I  am  Lady 
Baynard ;  Henry  Yavasour  saw  me  mar- 
ried, and  he  loved  me  once  himself,  you 
can  ask  him,  and  he  will  tell  you;  he 
looked  white  enough,  God  knows.  Poor 
Harry !  I  used  him  very  ill.  If  I  had 
married  him,  he  would  not  have  beaten 
me.  Ah,  Sir  Mark !  Sir  Mark !  Oh, 
Nanna,  take  me  home,  take  me  home 
with  you  !"  the  poor  lady  cried  hysteri- 
cally, and  clinging  fondly  to  the  failing 
hand,  on  which  she  had  relied  so  long  for 
the  only  human  aid  she  knew;  and  the 
old  woman,  gazing  earnestly  at  her,  said, 
hoarsely  but  distinctly, 

"  My  poor  dear,  I  wish  I  could,  but  I 
will  leave  you  in  good  hands ;  these  gen- 
tlemen will  take  care  of  you,  and  take 
you  home.  There  is  one  thing  more  I 
have  to  say,"  she  added,  turning  her  eyes 
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towards  them,  "  the  boy  at  the  lodge, 
who  died  the  other  day,  poor  Gilly,  he 
was  her  child,  and  th6  master's  own 
brother,  the  next  heir  after  him.  I 
brought  him  home  with  her ;  but  after 
the  first  she  never  cared  for  him.  She 
took  a  fancy  that  he  was  not  her  own, 
that  he  had  been  changed  at  nurse, 
which  made  it  all  the  easier  to  separate 
them.  They  think  at  the  lodge  that  he 
was  Luke's  child,  and  that  I  was  his 
grandmother.  When  the  master  was  so 
ill,  it  shook  me  to  think  that  he  was  the 
next  heir,  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  to 
me  when  he  died.  Then  it  was  that  I  first 
thought  of  sending  for  you.  My  niece 
got  a  fright  into  her  head  that  it  was 
a  hanging  matter,  as  she  called  it,  but 
whether  it  be  or  not,  I  shall  not  live  to 
be  hung,  and  I  have  done  my  duty,  Sirs, 
as  well  as  I  knew  it ;  and  if  I  have  com- 
mitted a  crime,  it  has  been  unawares.    My 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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lady  is  as  quiet  and  gentle  as  a  lamb  ;  al- 
thougli      she    lias      scared    many,      who 
thought    she    was    the    Baynard    Ghost. 
I     managed      that,      by      dressing      my 
Lady  in  green,  so  that,  if  by  any  chance 
she  did  walk  the  old  house  at  night,  she 
cleared  her  own  way,  poor  dear  !     There 
is  not  a  servant   in   the   place  as  would 
come  within   a   stone's  throw   of   her,   if 
they  could  help  it ;  and  as  for  Mr.  John, 
he   believed  in    the   story   of    the   ghost 
himself,    for    I   have   heard    him    say   as 
much   in   a  half  joking   sort   of  way,   so 
that    there   was  no    fear     of  any    inter- 
ference   from  him.     He   too  kept   to   his 
own  rooms,    and  I  would  not  show   any 
one  over   the  house,   as  he   got  to  know, 
and   so,   after  a  time,  I  was  quite  easy  in 
my  mind,  and  let  things  take  their  course. 
"  It  gave  me  a  turn  when  I  heard  that  he 
had  got  a  sweetheart,  and  was  going  to  be 
married ;   for  ladies  are  more  keen  about 
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such  tliinofs  and  I  knew  tliere  would  be  a 
doing  up  of  the  old  place  from  garret  to  cel- 
lar, and  the  west  wing  and  the  state  rooms 
into  the  bargain.  But  I  have  not  trusted  to 
Providence  so  long  for  nothing,  thinks  I, 
and  I'll  bide  my  time  a  little  longer ; 
for  I  had  heard  Sir  Marmaduke  could 
not  live,  and  I  had  liefer  say  what  I  had 
to  say  when  he  was  under  the  sod ;  for  it 
is  an  ill  thing  to  anger  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  he  is  the  only  man  that  I  ever  feared. 
He  and  my  son  Luke  would  curse 
me  if  they  knew  what  I  have  done ; 
but  I  need  not  fear  them,  for  there 
is  a  letter  in  my  possession,  which 
would  hang  Sir  Marmaduke,  giving  me 
the  prescription  for  a  draught  for  my 
Lady,  which  would  soon  ease  her  of  all 
pain,  I  wrote  word  that  the  medicines  had 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  that  I  would 
never  part  with  either  the  letter  or  the 
prescription. 

Q  2 
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"  Mr.  JNTatlianiel  Lines  has  been  han- 
kering after  that  letter  for  some  time,  but 
it  was  not  hkely  that  I  should  part  with 
it,  for  it  has  brought  me  a  good  income, 
and  helped  to  keep  my  Lady  and  the  boy 
in  comfort,  too. 

'*  I  wish  Sir  Marmaduke  to  be  wrote  to, 
when  I  am  gone,  and  told  that  the  only 
Lady  Baynard  is  still  alive,  for  I  hear 
that  he  has  married  a  bad  foreign  woman, 
and  that  she  has  been  working  to  get 
Mr.  John  cut  oflf;  she  might  have  thought 
to  gain  her  own  end,  for  his  father  never 
liked  him  after  he  got  old  enough  to  see 
the  evil  of  his  ways,  and  Luke  was  dead 
asrainst  him  from  the  time  he  was  born. 
There  is  a  plot,  you  see,  gentlemen, 
between  those  three,  my  son  Luke, 
Nat  Lines,  and  the  foreign  woman ; 
they  would  cut  Mr.  John  out  if  they 
could,  and  get  ^King's  Baynard  and  the 
minor    into    their    own    keeping.     I    see 
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it  all ;    but  I  am  for   the  rightful  heir.'* 

''  We  must  see  the  letter  and  the  pre- 
scription you  speak  of,  Mrs.  Grimstone," 
said  Mr.  Town-Eden.  "  I  think  with  that 
in  our  possession,  we  shall  be  able  to 
counterplot  even  against  the  three  for- 
midable conspirators  you  have  named." 

"You  shall  see  it.  Squire,  but  not 
to-day.  I  am  weak  and  faint,  and  I  have 
not  long  to  live ;  but  I  must  see  you  again, 
gentlemen,  before  I  die.  Go  now  and 
have  something  to  eat,  may  be  I  shall 
send  for  you  again.  Susan  show  the 
gentlemen  down." 

The  old  woman's  words  were  authori- 
tative, and  the  magistrates  mechanically 
obeyed  them,  following  Susan  who  was 
a  woman  of  about  forty,  square,  broad, 
and  placid  looking,  and  who  made  a  low 
reverence  to  the  magistrates  as  they 
passed  by  her,  through  the  open  door. 

''I had  nought  to  do  with  it,  save  tend- 
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ing  tliem,  Sirs/'   she  said,    ''  and  it  was 
me  as  forced  Aunt  to  send  for  you." 

"You  did  wisely,"  answered  Mr.  Town- 
Eden  encouragingly,  as  lie  followed  out  of 
tlie  room  Ms  brother  magistrate  whose 
curiosity  had  for  once  yielded  the  palm  to 
the  all  mastering  passion  of  fear,  and  who 
could  only  ejaculate  "  Lord  !  Lord  !  I  wish 
I  was  well  out  of  this  terrible  house,"  as 
he  shuffled  and  stumbled  down  the  old 
oak  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  MaD  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man." 

TLETCHER. 

A  S  tlie  two  magistrates  sat  in  tlie 
-^  dining-room,  too  much  lost  in  amaze-' 
ment  at  the  scene  tliey  had  just  witnessed, 
and  the  declaration  they  had  just  heard, 
to  have  thawed  into  loquacity  on  the 
subject,  they  were  joined  by  Saunders  the 
groom,  who  had  become,  since  the  se- 
rious illness  of  his  master,  body-servant, 
nurse,  and  confidential  messenger  all  in 
one. 

"  The     master     wishes     to     see    you. 
Squire,"   he  said,   addressing    himself    to 
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Mr.  Town-Eden,  and  respectfully  pulling 
his  fore-lock  as  lie  did  so.  "  I  could  not 
keep  it  from  him  that  you  was  come.  Sir," 
he  added  apologetically,  ''  and  then  he 
worrited  his-self  till  he  saw  you." 

Mr.  Town -Eden,  after  a  few  words  to 
his  brother  magistrate  (who  had  had  his 
fill  of  mystery,  and  who  was  white  from 
the  efiects  of  the  interview  with  the 
mysterious  lady  in  green,  in  the  dim  oak 
chamber,  sacred  to  the  legends  of  the 
past)  made  his  way  to  the  library,  with 
honest  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  some- 
thing in  his  throat  that  thickened  and 
impeded  his  utterance,  as  he  hastened  to 
greet  ''  young  John"  with  congratulations 
on  his  recovered  health.  He  found  him 
standing  on  the  hearth  before  the  fire, 
which  burned  night  and  day  in  the  open 
grate,  for  notwithstanding  the  warm  rays 
of  the  June  sun,  the  life-blood,  since  his 
illness,  seemed  to  have  frozen  in  his  veins. 
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The  good  Squire  was  nervous,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  perturbed,  (nerves,  accor- 
ding to  our  interpretation  of  them,  not 
having  been  calculated  for  in  the  iron 
physique  with  which  nature  endowed  the 
country  gentleman  of  the  olden  time)  and 
his  strong,  ringing  voice,  had  an  unnatural 
quaver  in  it,  as  he  said — 

"  Well !  well !  well !  this  will  never  do, 
dear  boy,  moping  over  a  fire  on  a  fine 
summer's  day ;  we  must  have  you  out 
again  in  a  trice.  We've  been  as  dull  as 
ditch-water  ever  since  the  election;  we 
must  have  you  on  your  legs  for  us  in 
Parliament,  soon,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
wedding — Gad,  but  you  must  pick  up 
your  looks  before  that  comes  ofi*.  We 
must  have  you  amongst  us  again,  and 
cheer  you  up  a  bit,  if  the  pretty  young 
lady  at  the  Rectory,  does  not  make  a 
better  hand  of  it  than  this." 

'*  Do  not  be  too  hasty.   Squire,"  replied 
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the  young  man,  smiling  ''the  mournful 
smile  that  breaks  the  heart,"  as  he  did 
so.  ''You  will  have  another  election  to 
keep  you  alive  before  long.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  black  sheep  you  are  inviting 
into  your  fold.  I  have  sent  to  you  to-day 
on  business ;  painful  business  I  know  you 
will  call  it,  for  you  have  a  kind  heart ; 
but  it  is  business  which  cannot  be  de- 
layed." 

"Are  you  strong  enough?  Had  you 
not  better  wait  ?"  These  words  were  said 
with  anxious  solicitude  expressed  in  every 
feature  of  the  worthy  Squire's  face.  He 
was  shocked  to  see  the  change  which  his 
recent  severe  illness  had  worked  in  "  young 
John;"  although  those  who  had  been  with 
him  of  late,  would  have  observed  a  marked 
improvement  in  him,  since  his  con- 
versation with  Mary  Trevyhan  on  the 
preceding  evening.  There  was  life  in  his 
eyes,   life   in  the   nervous  tension  of  his 
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hands,  life  in  every  turn  of  tlie  glorious 
head,  from  which  neither  illness  or  sorrow 
could  rob  the  inimitable  grace.  But  the 
Squire  only  noted  the  palor  of  his  com- 
plexion, and  the  emaciation  of  his  strongly- 
knit  frame,  and  the  doubt  came  into  his 
mind  whether  he  would  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  revelation,  which  he  had, 
on  his  part,  to  make. 

''  He  is  so  like  her,''  he  thought,  "  there 
can  be  little  doubt  whose  son  he  is,  for 
that  matter,  and  there  is  a  look  of  Sir 
Marmaduke  too,  about  the  brows.  If  we 
can  obtain  proofs  of  the  marriage,  all  will 
yet  be  well;  but  my  mind  misgives  me 
on  that  head,  for  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a 
leary  dog." 

*'  Squire,"  broke  in  "  young  John," 
before  this  train  of  ideas  had  quite 
marshalled  themselves  into  proper  order. 
"  I  have  sent  for  you  to-day,  to  tell  you, 
not  exactly  who  and  what  I  am,  but  who 
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and  wliat  I  am  not.  I  have  unwittingly 
imposed  upon  you  all,  down  here  at 
King's  Baynard.  I  am  not  bound  to 
make  my  mother's  name  a  byeword,  all 
that  I  am  bound  to  tell  you  is  that  I  am 
not  the  heir  of  King's  Baynard.  It  is 
nothing  to  me,  nor  I  to  it.  I  have  been 
used  as  a  tool,  and  cast  off  when  done 
with  by  the  bitterest  enemy  I,  or  my 
mother  ever  had.  I  cannot  explain  to 
you  why  the  cruelty  of  deceiving  me,  and 
causing  me  to  deceive  others,  has  been 
practised  upom  me.  I  have  been  like 
Warwick  the  king-maker,  '  the  shameless 
herald  of  a  lie.'  Squire,"  he  added  with 
a  burst  of  emotion,  and  seizing  the  honest 
gentleman  by  the  hand,  whose  tears  were 
now  falling  fast  down  his  ruddy  cheeks 
(little  used,  weather-beaten  as  they  looked, 
to  such  rain  as  that)  shall  I  tell  you, 
who  my  mother  was  ?" 

Here  was  a  home  question,  the  magis- 
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trate  liad  determined  upon  wliat  appeared 
to  him  the  most  honourable  course  he 
could  pursue;  namely,  to  let  the  young 
man  have  his  say,  before  he  volunteered 
any  observation  on  his  own  part,  touch- 
ing the  events  of  the  two  previous 
hours.  He  believed  in  his  own  mind, 
that  ''young  John"  had  been  told  by 
Sir  Marmaduke  that  he  was  not  en- 
titled either  to  the  name  or  inheri- 
tance which  had  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  his.  He  pitied  the  young  maii> 
for  whom,  even  during  his  temporary 
unpopularity  at  Killerton,  he  had  always 
entertained  the  warmest  regard  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart;  and  he  was  de- 
termined that  heir  or  no  heir,  he  would 
have  it  to  say  in  the  market  place  at 
Elminster,  and  at  other  places  of  public 
resort  where  the  matter  would  soon  be 
canvassed  in  all  its  bearings,  that  "  young 
John"  had,  of  his  own  freewill,  made  the 
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confession  that  had  robbed  him  of  his 
inheritance,  and  of  all  that  he  most 
prized  in  connection  with  it,  and  with 
his  self-earned  position  amongst  them 
during  his  residence  at  his  beautiful 
home." 

Surprised  out  of  his  caution,  however, 
and  unused  in  his  honest  policy  to  pre- 
varication or  beating  about  the  bush, 
when  a  straight-forward  question  was 
asked  in  reply  to  the  one,  "  Shall  I 
tell  you  who  my  mother  was  ?"  he  stam- 
mered out  rather  guiltily.  *'I  think  I 
know,  dear  boy,  I  think  I  know." 

"You  know.  Sir,"  answered  "young 
John"  quickly,  the  blood  mounting  into 
his  face,  and  even  climbing  the  heights  of 
his  broad  forehead.  "  You  know,  Sir! 
then  I  am  too  late  after  all.  There  is 
some  fate  against  me,  and  I  must  drink 
the  cup  to  the  dregs.  I  am  not  the  first 
then   to   inform  you  and  the  electors  of 
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Derefordshire  that  I  am  a  disgraced  and 
rained  man ;  for,  according  to  your 
guarded  expression,  I  must  infer  that 
they  thinJc  they  hnoiv.  You  might  have 
spared  me  that.  Squire.  For  the  sake  of 
old  times,  you  might  have  said  it  straight 
out,  and  have  done  with  it,  you  might 
indeed.  It  is  no  use  fencing  with  a  dis- 
armed man;  so  this  is  the  end  of  it — 
found  out^''  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
unconsciously  groaned  aloud. 

'*  Hang  it !  if  I  can  stand  this," 
muttered  the  magistrate  to  himself.  '^  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  broke  in  my  life. 
Come,"  he  added,  advancing  and  laying 
his  great  brown  hand  as  gently  and  as 
tenderly  as  a  woman  might  have  done, 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  young  man,  ''  it 
might  not  be  as  bad  as  you  think,  and 
the  proofs  might  be  forthcoming  after 
all." 
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"  What  proofs  ?" 

"The  proofs  of  your  mother's  marriage, 
who  might,  for  all  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, be  living  still." 

It  was  a  bold  move  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrate,  little  accustomed  to  "  breaking 
the  truth,"  as  that  most  cruel  operation 
is  conventionally  called ;  and  if  he  could 
have  broken  a  thunder-bolt  over  '^  young 
John's"  head,  the  effect  could  hardly 
have  been  more  electrifying,  or  more 
sudden  than  that  caused  by  his  guarded 
words.  The  young  man  sprang  to  his 
feet,  with  a  sudden  violence  of  motion 
to  which  his  palpable  weakness  afforded 
no  ostensible  clue,  and  made  for  a  moment 
as  thouo^h  he  would  have  laid  his  hands 
in  anger  upon  the  old  man,  while  a  fierce 
searching  gaze  was  bent  upon  him  from 
the  deep-set  eyes,  which  were  so 
tender  in  their  softer  mood,  as  he 
burst  out  with  these  words. 
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"  You  are  insulting  me.  Squire — ^insult- 
ing me  in  my  own  house,  I  was  going  to 
say,  but  tliat  you  cannot  do.  You  are 
doing  worse,  though,  you  are  wounding 
to  the  quick  a  man  who  is  down,  who 
would  never  willingly  have  done  you  the 
smallest  wrong.  As  man  to  man.  Squire, 
I  appeal  to  you,  is  it  generous  to  make 
my  miserable  fate  a  handle  for  your  jeers 
and  gibes  ?  Living  still  T'  he  added,  with 
a  great  sob,  which  shook  him  like  a  reed, 
without  affording  the  relief  of  tears.  "  No,* 
thank  God  !  she  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  cruel  tongues  that  defame  her.  No, 
Squire,  you  dare  not  play  with  my  feel- 
ings thus — you  dare  not  tell  me  that 
again." 

"  It  is  not  between  men  to  talk  about 
what  they  dare,"  answered  Mr.  Town- 
Eden,  unflinchingly  "  my  white  hairs 
would  be  a  safeguard  with  you.  I  am 
as   tender  for  your   honour,    as  you  can 
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be  for  your  own,  although  you  do  not 
think  so  now.  I  came  here  to  hsten, 
not  to  forestal  you;  but  you  asked  me 
a  question,  and  in  my  answer  I  imphed 
the  truth.  I  am  ready  to  Hsten  to  what 
you  have  to  say ;  only  be  calm,  dear  boy, 
be  calm." 

"  I  sent  for  you,  to  ask  you  what  steps 
I  ought  to  take  with  regard  to  cancelling 
the  election,  which  I  won  in  a  false  name, 
under  false  auspices,"  ''  young  John  "  re- 
plied, while  every  particle  of  colour  faded 
from  his  cheeks  and  lips.  ''  If  you  Tories 
had  not  chosen  me  to  represent  you, 
Squire,  I  might  have  left  King's  Bay- 
nard  to-morrow,  without  making  public 
the  miserable  story,  which  I  am  now 
bound  in  honour  to  make  the  common 
talk,  and  which,  it  seems,  that  you  have 
all  of  you  more  than  suspected  long  ago. 
It  is  not  what  you  think,  though,"  he 
added,    dropping    his    voice,    and    again 
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taking  the  Sqiiire's  hand  with  almost  filial 
tenderness  within  his  own,  ^' my  mother 
was  a  true  loife^ 

''  I  do  not  doubt  it  for  an  instant.  If 
we  can  only  establish  the  p'oof  of  that, 
you  are  saved." 

"  I  am  saved  so  far,"  answered  the 
young  man,  proudly.  "  T  will  shoot  any 
man  who  dares  to  dispute  it." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles.  If  your  mother 
was  what  you  say,  it  is  not  in  Sir  Marma- 
duke's  power  to  disinherit  you.  You  meaif 
only  to  infer,  that  she  never  failed  in 
her  duty  after  she  became  Lady  Baynard, 
but  that  she  was  a  mother  before  she  was 
a  wife." 

"  I  mean  no  such  thing.  Squire,  you 
are  upon  the  wrong  tack.  I  am  not 
bound  to  say  who  my  mother  married, 
but  it  was  not  Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard ; 
I  am  no  son  of  his^ 

"  The    plot    thickens,"     groaned    the 
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thoroughly  puzzled  magistrate,  "  and  hang 
me   if  I  can   see   any  sort  of  clue  to  it 

yet." 

To  his  great  relief  an  interruption  oc- 
curred, in  the  shape  of  Saunders,  who 
entered,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  note, 
which  he  apologised  for  upon  the  plea 
that  it  came  from  the  Eectory,  and  that 
it  was  marked  *'  immediate." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  said  the  good  Squire, 
who  could  not  help  rallying,  even  in  his 
gravest  moods,  "  '  when  a  lady's  in  the  case, 
all  other  things  give  place ;'  read  your 
letter — I  can  wait." 

''It  does  not  take  long  to  read;  you 
can  see  it.  Squire,  and  act  as  you  think 
best.  There  is  one  true  heart  that  knows 
all,  and  has  not  deserted  me,"  he  added, 
proudly,  as  Mr.  Town-Eden  fumbled  for 
his  spectacles  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
and  ended  by  protesting  he  could  not 
find  them.     It  is  my  belief  that  there  was 
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that  in  his  eyes,  which  would  have  hin- 
dered him  from  reading  the  few  hnes 
which  M  ary  had  sent  to  her  lover  even 
had  they  been  forthcoming. 

"Tell  me  the  purport  of  them,  dear 
boy,  tell  me  the  purport,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  best  advice  I  am  able." 

"  This  is  what  she  says,  'Mrs.  Vavasour 
is  here,  and  sends  her  carriage  for  you 
and  the  Squire  to  come  to  the  Rectory  at 
once ;  she  has  information  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  communicate  to  you  both/ 
Please  do  not  delay.'  " 

"As  easily  said  as  done,"  excitedly 
said  Mr.  Town-Eden,  who  was  glad  of 
the  loophole  which  presented  itself  for 
a  break  into  the  tete-a-tete  which  was 
becoming  more  painful  to  him  every  mo- 
ment ;  "we  will  go  at  once,  only  I  must 
speak  to  AUonby  first." 

"  What  is  Mr.  Allonby  doing  here  ?" 
enquired     "young    John"     hastily,    and 
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turning  sharply  round  upon  the  Squire, 
who  had  thus  committed  himself  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  presence  of  his  brother 
magistrate  under  the  roof  which  still  no- 
minally belonged  to  the  reputed  heir, 
*'  I  only  sent  for  one  magistrate,  I  think 
you  might  have  spared  me  this  intrusion, 
on  the  part  of  one  for  whom  I  did  not 
send,  Mr.  Town-Eden." 

"  Everything  shall  be  explained  shortly," 
answered  the  Squire,  "  but  now  we  must 
not  keep  Mrs.  Vavasour's  carriage  waiting. 
I  will  ring  for  your  man,"  he  added,  with 
his  hand  upon  the  bell,  "  and  tell  him 
to  let  Squire  AUonby  know  where  we  are 
gone." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  was  thr^ 
somewhat  haughty  reply,  and,  as  the/ 
crossed  the  hall,  out  of  which  opened  the 
door  into  the  dining-room  where  Mr. 
Allonby  had  been  left  in  the  company 
of  his  clerk,  they  were  spared  all  further 
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trouble  in  tlie  matter  by  that  worthy  him- 
self, who,  shuffling  along  as  fast  as  gout 
and  increasing  infirmities  would  allow  him, 
called  out, 

''  Halloa  !  Squire,  where  are  you  off  to  ? 
I'm  not  going  to  be  left  alone  in  this 
house,  I  can  tell  you ;  you're  not  going 
to  give  me  the  slip.    Halloa  !  stop  !  stop  !" 

The  last  words  were  addressed  to  "  young 
John,"  upon  whose  arm,  indeed,  he  laid  a 
detaining  hand,  as,  with  native  courtesy, 
he  stood  back  to  allow  Mr.  Town-Eden- 
to  enter  the  carriage  first.  Angered, 
however,  at  his  presence  at  King's  Bay- 
nard  at  all,  the  young  man  freed  himself 
from  his  grasp. 

"  I  am  too  much  honoured.  Sir,  by 
your  presence  here,  pray  make  yourself 
at  home  until  Mr.  Town-Eden  returns.  I 
am  not  aware  that  you  have  anything  more 
terrible  to  dread  than  a  visit  from  the  Bay- 
nard  ghost." 
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''  Gad,  and  I've  had  enough,  of  that," 
replied  the  old  man,  with  a  rueful  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  '*  Catch  me 
coming  to  take  any  old  hag's  deposition 
again.  It's  a  hanging  matter,  mark  my 
words,  Squire,  a  hanging  matter." 

"  Is  the  man  mad  ?"  asked  "  young 
John"  of  the  friendly  magistrate  beside 
him. 

"  No,  he  is  not  mad,  only  weak  in  the 
upper  story ;  and  he  has  been  rather 
shaken,  to-day,  for  he  has  seen  the  Bay- 
nard ghost." 

These  words  were  spoken  as  the  car- 
riage stopped  at  the  Eectory  door;  but 
even  if  it  had  not  been  so,  ''  young  John  " 
would  have  been  too  much  preoccupied  to 
have  paid  attention  to  their  mysterious 
import.  He  was  thinking  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  he  stood  upon  that  thres- 
hold last. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

"  Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me." 

HAMLET,  Act  6, 

TO  explain  the  cause  of  tlie  interruption 
wliicli  the  bewildered  magistrate* 
thought  so  opportune,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  we  should  once  again  visit  Vavasour 
Park,  where  the  young  widow  kept  her 
melancholy  state,  entirely  engrossed  in  the 
adoring  contemplation  of  the  child,  who 
was  now  naturally  become  the  sole  object 
of  her  life.  He  was  a  delicate  httle  crea- 
ture to  look  at,  the  tiny  heir  to  the  vast 
Vavasour  possessions,  and  required  all  the 
tender  care  so  freely  lavished  upon  him, 
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to  bring  him  safely  tlirougli  the  two 
months  which  he  had  stolen  upon  the 
march  of  hfe.  After  that  period  had 
elapsed,  however,  the  little  limbs  began 
to  develope  into  the  natural  roundness  of 
infancy,  and  the  tender  cheeks  to  bloom 
like  twin  rose-buds  under  the  pressure  of 
his  mother's  lips. 

JSTo  one  could  know  what  he  was  to  her, 
that  tiny  fragment  of  a  creature  who  lay 
passively  on  her  lap,  looking  into  her  face 
with  the  enquiring,  confiding  gaze  which 
knits  the  dependant,  but  separate  life  into 
the  heart-fibres  of  her  who  bore  it — the 
great  gift  of  Heaven  to  woman,  the  joy 
to  which  all  other  earthly  joy  is  but  as 
dross — which  swallows  up  the  remem- 
brance of  the  anguish,  and  which  leaves 
her  soul  in  a  faint  rapture  of  happiness  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Eden  of  love. 

It  was  the  direct  gift  of  Heaven  to 
the   beautiful    young  widow,  whose  hus- 
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band's  death,  would,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  told  upon  her  with  bitter 
effect.  Her's  was  a  character,  that  would 
either  have  hardened  or  deteriorated,  with- 
out some  absorbing  centre,  upon  which 
to  direct  all  the  glancing  rays  of  her 
nature  and  her  genius;  without  such  a 
centre,  they  would  have  become  meteor-like 
and  eccentric  in  their  course — sparkling 
here  and  there,  to  illumine  without  warm- 
ing, to  dazzle  without  lighting,  to  attract 
without  winning,  in  what  would  have  been 
to  her  a  desolate  and  ahen  world. 

ISTow,  it  was  far  otherwise,  and  bending 
over  the  little  face,  in  which  she  fondly 
tried  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  well-loved 
features  which  she  was  never  to  look 
upon  again,  soft,  womanly  tears  fell  silently 
on  it,  but  the  bitterness  of  her  sorrow 
was  past.  For  the  three  months  following 
on  the  election,  which  had  been  so  rife 
with  interest  and  incident  in  the  lives  of 
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the  two  witL.  whom  we  are  the  most  con- 
cerned, Ninon  had  kept  her  room.  She 
had  had  no  heart  to  make  the  effort  of 
beginning  her  hfe  at  Vavasour,  shorn  of 
the  glory  of  the  love  which  had  made 
Vavasour  a  Paradise  to  her.  It  was  with 
a  sharp  sensation  of  the  pain  that  awakes 
therefore,  that  she  hstened  to  the  good 
Doctor's  words. 

"When  are  you  thinking  of  coming 
down  ?  The  change  is  necessary  both  for 
you  and /or  the  cJiildJ^ 

The  Doctor  was  a  wise  man  in  his  gene- 
ration. He  intended  that  Mrs.  Vavasour 
should  make  the  necessary  effort  that  day, 
and  he  knew  that  these  words  contained 
the  talisman,  that  would  make  her  the 
obedient  slave  of  his  will. 

''  Do  you  think  so,  Doctor  ?"  she  an- 
swered, with  an  anxious  gaze  into  the  face 
of  the  babe,  who,  as  usual,  lay  upon  her 
knees.     "He  certainly  does  look  a  Httle 
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pale.  I  will  give  orders  to  liave  a  room 
prepared." 

"  There  is  a  fire  in  tlie  Oak  Chamber," 
said. the  Doctor,  promptly;  "I  took  the 
liberty  of  ordering  it  there,  becaase  of  the 
South  aspect." 

The  mother's  voice  faltered,  and  her 
dark  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  mur- 
mured, "  The  Oak  Chamber.  Oh  !  Doc- 
tor, I  hardly  think  I  can  go  there.  But 
still  if  it  is  right,  I  will  have  the  courage  for 
his  sake,"  she  added,  clasping  the  baby. 
to  her  bosom.  "  Yes,  it  is  well  thought 
of,  I  T\^ill  go  there." 

The  name  of  the  room  had  indeed  called 
up  associations  that  sent  a  pang  through 
Ninon's'  soul  at  first;  but  with  the  pain 
of  those  very  associations,  flashed  back 
into  her  mind  the  promise  which  she  had 
once  made  to  her  husband,  that  if,  in  case 
of  his  death,  ''it  should  be  given  to  her 
to  remember   anything,"    she    would    re- 
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member  the  injunction  lie  had  there  laid 
upon  her  to  examine  the  old  bureau,  in 
which  he  had  kept  faithfully  the  portrait 
of  the  faithless  love  of  his  youth. 

''He  did  not  love  her  as  he  loved  me," 
she  said,  when  left  alone  in  the  chamber, 
which  sucked  the  rays  of  the  sun  into 
every  creak  and  cranny  of  the  deeply 
catved  oak  wainscotting,  making  it  at  the 
same  time  sunnily  warm,  and  yet  sooth- 
ingly shady,  while  the  perfume  of  the  past 
wrapt  the  senses  in  a  dreamy  delight,  and 
the  portraits  of  brave  men,  and  beautiful 
women,  looked  smilingly  down  on  the  tiny 
representative  of  their  noble  house. 

l^inon  felt  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
scene,  and  of  its  surrounding.  *'  He  did 
not  love  her  as  he  loved  me ;"  and  then 
while  one  passionate  sob  escaped  her,  she 
cried  aloud,  "Oh!  if  he  had  but  seen  his 
child — our  child — our  darling  !  The  morsel 
of  a  creature  that  is  dearer  to  me  than  the 
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whole  of  God's  earth.    Oh  !  Henri,  Henri ! 
my  husband  !  where  are  you  now  ?" 

It  was  a  natural  burst  of  sorrow,  and  it 
relieved  her  surcharged  heart.  In  this  very 
room,  where  she  had  been  brought  a  beau- 
tiful bride,  the  wife  of  the  man  she  loved, 
and  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  proudest 
houses  in  England,  she  sat  a  new-made 
widow,  with  her  fatherless  child  upon  her 
knee.  No  wonder  that  the  bosom  of  the 
true  wife  heaved  wildly  under  the  sable 
robe,  or  that  her  desolation  stared  her  full, 
in  the  face. 

But  as  she  said  the  words,  the  baby 
smiled  in  her  face,  and  with  that  smile 
came  the  blessed  conviction,  that  there 
was  balm  in  Gilead  even  for  her.  "  Tu 
es  mon  Dieu-donne,"  she  said,  with  the 
tears  still  in  her  eyes  ;  but  with  a  feeling 
of  deep  inward  peace  in  her  soul,  which 
wrapped  her  round  as  with  a  mantle,  as 
she  proceeded  faithfully  to  perform  her  task. 
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With  a  firm,  unhesitating  hand,  she 
unlocked  the  bureau,  over  the  contents 
of  which,  she  and  her  husband  had  once 
bent  lovingly  side  by  side  Now  she  was 
to  seek  among  the  relics  of  the  past  for 
her  dead  rival's  history— a?07^e.  Coura- 
geously she  began  the  search.  Once 
again,  with  trembling  hands,  she  unfastened 
the  case  which  contained  Poor  Mabel's 
portrait,  and  long  and  earnestly  she  gazed 
on  the  sweet  sad  face    there   portrayed. 

"  Beautiful !"  she  murmured,  "  Beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  poor  Mabel !  what  a  fate 
was  yours  !" 

She  had  long,  as  I  have  before  said, 
discovered  the  secret  of  Mabel's  parentage, 
and  knew,  with  a  woman's  quick  intuition, 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Vavasour  had  shunned 
all  mention  of  the  name  of  Eng's  Bay- 
nard.  She  had,  however,  been  at  a  loss 
to  discover  why  a  nature,  so  generous  in 
its  elements   and    bearings,    should   have 
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cherished  a  concealed  dishke  to  the  popu- 
lar young  heir,  who  could  have  been  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  beautiful  girl,  who  had  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  hearts  that  loved 
her  best.  Laying  down  the  faded  mo- 
rocco case,  as  tenderly  as  though  it  con- 
tained a  memory  sacred  to  herself,  Ninon 
continued  her  search  in  the  bureau,  and 
upon  opening  a  yellow  time-stained 
packet,  tied  with  a  knot  of  tarnished  silver 
ribbon,  there  fell  out  into  her  hands,  a* 
single  tress  of  the  most  beautiful  hair  she 
had  ever  seen,  which  she  handled  reve- 
rently, as  she  replaced  it  in  the  paper, 
for  she  said  ''  it  is  the  hair  of  the  dead." 

At  this  moment  the  child  stirred,  and 
made  a  httle  wail  in  its  sleep,  and  in  a 
moment  his  mother  was  at  his  side,  en- 
shrining him,  as  it  were,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  affection  and  love,  and  dispelling  his 
infant  fears  by  the  magic  of  her  wonderful 

VOL.    III.  s 
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touch.  The  tiny  clasp  of  the  impotent, 
dimpled  hand,  crushed  out  of  the  mother's 
heart  any  feeling  but  that  of  the  most 
profound  pity  for  the  rival  of  whom  she 
had  once  almost  fiercely  asked,  "  Is  she 
living,  Henri  ?"  and  when  she  softly  dis- 
engaged it,  to  continue  her  search,  there 
was  the  tenderness  of  forgiveness  in  her 
soul,  even  toward  the  woman  who  had 
once  so  deeply  wronged  the  husband  she 
would  never  cease  to  mourn. 

The  object  of  the  search  was  close  at 
hand,  and  she  recognised  it  as  such,  the 
moment  she  saw  the  words  in  Mr.  Vava- 
sour's writing : — 

''  An  account  of  the  marriage  of  Mabel 
Trevylian  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard, 
of  King's  Baynard,  in  this  county;  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Luke  Grim- 
stone,  his  valet,  I,  Henry  Vavasour,  was 
the  only  witness." 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

"  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenge." 

TWELFTH  NIGHT,   Act  5. 

NINON'S  face  grew  pale  under  the 
violence  of  the  emotions  which  the 
sight  of  this  document  called  up  in  her 
breast.  With  the  lightning  flash  of 
woman's  quick  perception,  she  now  con- 
nected the  fate  of  the  young  heir  with 
that  of  his  beautiful  mother,  Mabel,  Lady 
Baynard,  who  was  believed  to  have  allied 
herself  with  poverty,  or  as  others  had  it, 
with  disgrace,  and  who  had  sobbed  out 
her  miserable  life  long  ago,  under  the  ban 
of  a  father's  curse. 

s  2 
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Again,  tlie importance  to  "young  Jolin" 
and  to  his  intended  bride  of  the  paper, 
wlaicli  she  held  between  her  slender 
fingers,  shot  into  her  mind;  and  the 
generous  nature  of  the  woman  reigned 
paramount  for  a  while,  as  she  remembered 
the  slur  that  had  more  than  once  in  her 
own  hearing  been  cast  upon  his  birth. 

"  This  will  prove  all,"  she  said  low  to 
herself,  and  pressing,  in  the  rapture  of 
her  affection,  the  well-known  characters 
to  her  lips.  "  It  is  so  like  him  to  deal 
justice  and  happiness,  even  from  his 
dead  hand.  My  love  I  my  Henri,  it  is 
like  your  hving  self." 

The  little  document,  the  writing  on 
which  only  covered  a  few  pages,  was 
indeed  the  hinge  on  which  turned  the 
happiness  of  two  young  and  eager  hearts. 
The  contents  of  it  went  to  explain  the 
curious  fact  of  the  presence  of  Henry 
Vavasour  at  the  wild  wedding,  which  made 
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Mabel  Trevylian  the  bride  of  the  wicked 
Baronet,  Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard,  and  of 
the  solemn  promise  she  had  extracted  from 
her  rejected  lover,  that  he  would  seal  in 
silence  all  knowledge  of  the  fact,  the 
suppression  of  which,  in  after  years,  had 
well  nigh  cost  her  son  the  price  of  an 
inheritance  and  an  honoured  name. 

It  had  happened  thus  :  Mabel  Trevyhan, 
like  many  another  ardent  coquette  before 
her,  had  concealed  her  true  feelings  under 
a  thick  veil  of  reticence,  which  she  did  not 
lift  even  to  her  mother,  or  to  her  nearest 
and  dearest  friends.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Baynard,  the  profligate  debonair e  Baronet, 
who  came  down  every  now  and  then  to 
hold  wild  revel  at  the  old  Hall,  who,  with 
his  libertine  associates,  became  the  terror 
and  the  scandal  of  the  honest  part  of  the 
neighbourhood,  had  engrossed  first  the 
imagination,  and  as  a  natural  consequence, 
at   last   the    affections    of   the    beautiful 
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country  girl,  whose  head  filled  with  the 
romantic  folly  of  the  literature  freely 
perused  by  the  girls  of  that  day,  de- 
lighted in  the  romance  of  concealment, 
and  cherished  her  clandestine  attachment 
so  secretly  that  it  was  suspected  by  none. 
Sir  Marmaduke,  on  his  side,  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  charms  of  the  rural 
coquette,  and  entered  fully  into  the  spirit 
of  the  romantic  concealment  of  their 
mutual  interchange  of  vows,  from  motives 
less  innocent  than  her  own.  He  had  no 
wish  to  settle,  down  as  a  Benedict  at 
King's  Baynard  for  life ;  but  he  enter- 
tained a  strong  desire  to  lure  the  pretty 
dove  from  the  parent  nest,  and  to  make 
her  the  partner  of  his  brilliant,  but  pro- 
fligate career,  in  the  lax  atmosphere  of 
the  foreign  capitals  which  he  loved.  Just, 
however,  as  their  secret  love-making  had 
become  liable  to  discovery  by  the  con- 
stancy of  their  stolen  interviews  and  of  the 
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contraband,  but  frequent  communication 
carried  on  between  the  Hall  and  the 
Rectory,  occurred  the  gambling  trans- 
action which  banished  him  in  disgrace 
from  King's  Baynard.  Like  a  true 
woman,  Mabel  believed  that  the  man 
whom  she  really  devotedly  loved,  was 
injured  and  maligned;  and  the  circum- 
stance which  had  crowned  him  with 
dishonour,  made  her  adhere  more  fondly 
to  her  previously  formed  determination  to 
consent  to  his  plan  of  an  elopement. 

After  Sir  Marmaduke's  prudent  flight 
from  the  county,  which  had  become  too 
hot  to  hold  him,  the  intercourse  between 
him  and  the  wayward,  misguided  girl  was 
of  necessity  carried  on  by  means  of  a 
third  party.  That  the  medium  chosen 
was  the  black-eyed  painter,  the  foster- 
brother  and  confidential  body-servant, 
Luke  Grimstone,  the  reader  will  not 
require  to  be  told.     It  had  been  too  no- 
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torious  a  fact  in  King's  Baynard,  even 
before  liis  later  appearance  at  the  Hall, 
that  lie  and  the  haughty  little  country 
beauty,  whose  scornful  looks  and  disdainful 
glances  had  driven  many  an  honest  admirer 
to  despair,  were  on  more  familiar  terms 
than  was  seemly  or  correct.  The  servants 
at  both  houses  knew  well  that  they  met  in 
private,  and  that  a  constant  interchange 
of  notes  took  place  between  them,  and 
rumours  of  this  sort,  the  Signor  Ludo- 
vico,  as  he  was  called  by  Sir  Marmaduke's 
intimates  in  those  days,  did  his  best  to 
propagate  and  confirm. 

He,  indeed,  loved  Mabel  Trevylian  with 
a  far  deeper  fervour  of  passion  than  did 
the  master  who  thus  employed  him  to 
pay  his  court  to  her  by  proxy ;  and, 
intoxicated  by  the  influence  of  the  grow- 
ing belief  that  Mabel  was  actually  trans- 
ferring her  affections  to  himself,  he  dared 
one  day  to  address  words  to  her  on  his 
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own  account,  and  in  the  delirious  hope  of 
furthering  his  own  cause,  which  brought 
the  proud  blood  into  her  face  with  a  rush 
of  sudden  and  transcendant  scorn,  that 
converted  him  into  an  enemy  for  life. 
"  Your  master  shall  be  informed  of 
this,''  she  said  proudly,  while  her  eyes 
flashed  fire,  and  her  little  foot  stamped 
angrily  on  the  ground,  as  though  to  typify 
how  she  trampled  his  love  and  his  pre- 
sumption under  foot,  and  the  words  and 
the  action  planted  a  seed  of  bitterness, 
in  his  equally  proud  heart,  which  bore 
eventually  the  deadly  fruit  we  have  seen. 
It  did  not  manifest  itself,  however,  at 
first,  such  revenge  as  his  is  of  slow 
growth ;  he  turned  away  with  a  jest  upon 
his  lips,  saying,  ''  You  mistake  me.  Madam, 
I  was  only  pleading  my  master's  cause." 
And  he  continued  to  plead  so  effectually, 
that  before  they  parted  that  evening, 
Mabel   consented  to   fly   from  her  peace- 
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ful  home,  and  from  tlie  loving  protection 
of  her  adoring  parents  into  the  arms  of 
the  hbertine  Baronet,  whose  very  name 
was  a  byeword  for  reproach. 

There  was  at  this  very  moment,  a  young 
man,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
staking  his  future  happiness  upon  the  die 
of  winning — or  rather  of  retaining,  for  he 
beheved  himself  to  be  her  accepted  suitor 
— Mabel  Trevylian's  love.  She  had  ex- 
ercised the  subtle  art  of  coquetry  so 
successfuly  in  his  case,  as  to  make  her 
very  reluctance  and  coyness  in  listening 
to  his  passionate  professions,  seem  but 
the  promptings  of  a  maidenly  modesty. 
She  had  taught  him  to  believe  in  her  as 
the  very  epitome  of  womanly  perfection 
and  truth;  she  had  even  bestowed  upon 
him,  or  rather  allowed  him  to  purloin, 
the  precious  tokens,  on  which  his  young 
widow  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
afterwards,  laid  such  reverent  hands ;  she 
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deceived  him  with  the  practised  cruelty 
of  an  inborn  coquette ;  she  drew  him  on 
to  his  fate,  and  played  upon  his  affections, 
with  her  tender,  womanly  touch,  until  she 
had  snapt  the  master- string. 

He  was  not  then  the  recognised  heir  of 
the  Vavasour  property.  His  uncle  had 
two  living  sons,  and  although  their  health 
was  not  strong,  few  speculations  were 
rife  upon  the  probabiHty  of  young  Henry, 
the  clergyman's  only  son,  eventually  be- 
coming the  heir.  His  shining  talents  ha(J 
already  won  him  renown  at  college,  and 
his  handsome  person  and  refined  and 
chivalric  nature,  would  have  made  him 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman 
less  wilfully  blind  than  Mabel,  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  man  she  preferred. 

"  He  is  too  grave  and  too  good  for  me," 
she  would  say  laughingly,  in  reply  to 
her  mother's  praises  of  one  whose 
worth  she   was   willing   to    acknowledge, 
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but  who  could  not  win  the  affection 
of  her  wayward  heart.  "  I  have  enough 
preaching  at  home."  But  still  she  en- 
couraged him  to  worship  at  her  shrine, 
and  Henry  Vavasour,  who  was  the  soul 
of  truth,  believed  in  her,  and  loved  her 
with  the  strong  simple  faith  which  it  is 
absolute  sacrilege  to  betray.  He  had 
entreated  her  over  and  over  again  to 
give  him  a  serious  answer  to  the  often 
repeated  question,  "Mabel,  can  you  love 
me  ?  Will  you  say  that  you  will  one 
day  be  my  wife  ?"  but  she  had  always 
put  him  off  with  a  mocking  or  a  merry 
jest,  and,  firm  in  his  belief  in  her,  he  was 
content  to  wait. 

At  the  time  when  the  interviews  be- 
tween Mabel  and  the  Signer  Ludovico, 
had  become  the  talk  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  young  Henry  Vavasour 
had  been  mourning  the  loss  of  his 
mother,    to   whom  he    was   passionately 
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attached,  and  little  communication  had 
passed  between  the  two  Rectories ;  so 
that  the  change  in  Mabel's  manner,  and 
the  wild,  flighty  spirits  which  she  as- 
sumed in  public,  to  conceal  the  real 
terror  which  was  beginning  to  flutter  in 
her  foolish  breast,  when  the  irrevocable 
promise  had  been  given,  escaped  the 
notice  on  his  part,  which,  under  any- 
other  circumstances,  they  would  have 
certainly  attracted.  Business  called  him 
to  London,  and  the  journey  was  to  loQ 
performed  by  coach.  As  the  coach  was 
changing  horses  at  a  well-known  posting 
house,  within  two  stages  of  town,  the 
attention  of  the  passengers  was  attracted 
to  a  mud-bespattered  post-chaise  and 
four,  by  the  exclamation  of  the  coach- 
man, "  There's  a  runaway  couple,  I'll 
lay  a  wager.  They  have  not  lost  much  time, 
horses  have  been  waiting  for  them  all 
down  the  road." 
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Naturally  every  eye  was  turned  upon 
the  post-chaise,  in  the  hope  that  chance 
might  reveal  a  glimpse  of  the  occupants 
to  the  gaze  of  the  curious.  Fate  was  not 
so  propitious.  The  blinds  were  down;  to 
make  up  for  the  disappointment,  the  dark, 
foreign-looking  servant,  in  the  rumble 
behind,  became  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention. With  his  arms  crossed,  how- 
ever, and  his  defiant  gaze  directed  in 
return  upon  the  coach  passengers,  he 
seemed  rather  to  court  their  scrutiny ; 
and  as  the  leaders  were  being  led  out, 
whose  fine  coats  and  wiry  lean  heads 
bore  witness  to  the  blood  and  courage 
which  might  have  done  honour  to  a  much 
more  pretentious  equipage,  he  descended 
from  his  elevated  position,  and  opening 
the  chaise  door  half  way,  demanded  of 
its  occupant  if  he  should  bring  any  re- 
freshment out,  or  if  it  would  please  her 
to  alight  and  partake  of  it. 
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The  profile  of  a  pale,  scared  face  was 
thus  revealed  for  a  single  second ;  but 
that  second  brought  death  to  the  heart 
and  the  hopes  of  Henry  Vavasour,  for 
they  were  the  features  of  Mabel  Trevylian 
that  were  thus  disclosed  to  his  momentary 
gaze. 

"  Nothing,  nothing — only  let  us  get 
on,"  was  the  reply  made  to  the  ser- 
vant's question ;  "for  pity's  sake  let 
us  get  on  !"  and  as  the  man  swung 
himself  up  again  into  the  seat  behind, 
the  horses  dashed  forward  at  a  pace, 
with  which  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
heavily-loaded  mail-coach,  well  horsed  as 
it  was,  could  compete. 

*'  Have  you  a  fast  saddle-horse  in  the 
stable  ?"  demanded  Henry  Yavasour  of 
the  landlord,  who  was  standing  at  the 
door,  engaged  in  a  conversation  with 
the  coachman,  as  he  drank  his  potent 
draught. 
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"  The  fastest  in  Berkshire,  if  the 
gentleman  can  ride,"  answered  the 
ostler,  tipping  the  wink  to  his  master. 
"  Crazy  Jane  '11  do  his  business  for  him 
in  no  time." 

Crazy  Jane  was  a  fleet  mare,  it  is  true, 
but  not  so  staying  as  the  flying  posters  who 
were  hurling  Mabel  Trevylian  to  her  fate, 
the  Nemesis  of  her  destiny  sitting  behind 
her,  with  a  sardonic  expression  on  his 
dark,  handsome  face.  Crazy  Jane  and  her 
rider  arrived  at  the  posting-house  at  Bed- 
font,  just  an  hour  after  the  post-chaise 
and  its  occupant  had  dashed  up  to  the 
door;  for  there  had  been  two  stages  to 
traverse,  and  the  mare,  fleet  as  she  was 
for  a  short  distance,  had  "  shut  up"  within 
five  miles  of  her  destination,  and  with 
drooping  tail  and  heaving  flanks,  made  but 
a  sorry  appearance,  as  her  rider  threw  her 
reins  on  her  neck,  and  dismounted  in  the 
Inn  yard. 
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The  post-cliaise  was  still  there,  and  the 
ostlers  and  helpers  were  busily  employed 
in  harnessing  a  fresh  relay  of  four,  to 
carry  it  on  to  town. 

"  Where  is  the  lady  who  came  in  that 
chaise  ?"  asked  Mr.  Henry  Vavasour  with 
white  lips  and  quickly  beating  heart,  of 
the  landlady,  who  looked  at  him  with  an 
arch  twinkle  of  fun  in  her  eye. 

"  She's  not  far  off.  Sir ;  just  over  the 
way,  between  the  peacocks  as  you  see 
from  the  window.  Pretty  dear,  she's  a 
wife  by  this  time,  if  a  parson  and  a  gold 
ring  can  make  her  one.  She's  a  hand- 
some young  lady ;  but  she  looks  mortal  pale, 
as  the  runaways  always  do." 

She  was  talking  to  herself  by  this  time  ; 
for  Henry  Yavasour  had  quickly  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  had  crossed  the  road, 
and  entered  the  plain  old  church  between 
the  peacocks;  the  monuments  to  the 
vanity  of  the  two  proud  sisters  of  a  by- 
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gone  day.  There  he  saw  Mabel  Trevy- 
lian,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard,  stand 
side  by  side,  man  and  wife,  and  heard  the 
blessing  pronounced  on  their  unhallowed 
marriage  tie.  He  had  seen  enough ;  but 
as  though  some  powerful  spell  were  upon 
him,  he  stood  rooted  to  the  ground  in  a 
conspicuous  position,  as  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  passed  down  the  church,  Jier 
eyes  bent  upon  the  ground. 

"  By  your  leave.  Sir,"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke haughtily,  to  the  young  man  who 
was  not  personally  known  to  him,  and  the 
harsh  tone  of  his  voice  caused  Mabel 
suddenly  to  look  up.  A  slight  scream 
escaped  her  lips ;  and  she  actually  cowered 
beneath  the  gaze  of  mingled  anger  and 
scQrn,  flashing  in  the  honest  eyes  that 
had  never  before  bent  upon  her  with  any 
other  expression  than  that  of  adoring 
love. 

"  I  know  this  gentleman,"  she  said  in 
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a  whisper  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  im- 
patiently bent  his  curled  and  perfumed 
locks  (for  he  had  been  a  dandy,  or  a  buck, 
as  it  was  then  called  in  his  youth)  to  listen. 
*'  I  must  speak  to  him,  his  silence  must  be 
secured." 

"  You  need  be  under  no  alarm  on  that 
score,  Lady  Baynard,"  said  the  young 
man,  to  whose  preternaturally  awakened 
sense,  the  silvery  whisper  was  as  distinct 
as  a  trumpet  blast.  "  You  and  your 
husband  may  rest  assured  that  the 
honoured  name  which  you  have  forfeited, 
and  the  disgraced  name  which  you  bear, 
shall  never  again  pass  my  lips  under  any 
circumstance,  or  in  any  shape.  The 
silence  of  a  proud  man  who  has  been 
betrayed,  is  easily  secured;  but  to  satisfy 
your  scruples.  Lady  Baynard,  I  swear  it^ 
in  the  name  of  God.  May  I  never  look 
upon  your  face  again." 

"Oh  Henry  !  forgive !  forgive  !"  sobbed 
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the  newly  made  bride,  clinging  in  her 
grief  more  closely  to  her  husband's  arm ; 
but  he  to  whom  she  made  the  appeal 
was  gone.  He  did  not  hear  the  wounded 
cry,  or  the  sharp  sobs  that  succeeded  it. 
She  had  seen  the  last  of  the  man  whose 
honest  affection  she  had  betrayed ;  but 
as  though  even  in  this  life  such  seed 
cannot  be  lost,  it  was  the  few  closely 
written  characters  of  his  faithful  hand 
that  saved  her  name  from  dishonour,  and 
her  son  from  disinheritance  and  disgrace. 
The  document  which  Ninon  had  so 
opportunely  discovered,  gave  the  neces- 
sary clues  by  which  the  marriage  could 
be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  refuted 
the  artfully  woven  slander,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage  of  Mabel  Trevylian  with 
Luke  Grimstone,  the  agent  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke  in  the  affair.  Three  heads  had,  as 
the  old  housekeeper  with  her  natural 
shrewdness     discovered,     been    at    work 
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in  the  concoction  of  a  plot,  well  calculated 
to  overthrow  in  "  young  John's"  mind 
every  corner-stone  for  the  rebuilding  of 
an  honoured  house ;  and  Sir  Marmaduke, 
a  willing  tool  in  their  hands,  was  only  too 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  eldest  son,  for  the 
darling,  the  Benjamin  of  his  old  age. 
He  had,  however,  insisted  upon  the  one 
condition  which  the  young  man's  own  eager 
and  honourable  impatience  had  rendered 
abortive. 

He  would  not  have  deprived  him  of  his 
inheritance  in  favour  of  the  little  Marma- 
duke, or  made  public  the  shameful  history 
which  he  had  recounted  to  him  on  his 
dying  bed,  if  he  could  have  extracted 
from  him  the  promise,  that  by  forswearmg 
marriage  he  would  ensure  the  subsequent 
inheritance  of  the  favoured  son.  Beyond 
this  he  would  not  have  gone ;  and  this  had 
been  the  tenor  of  the  will  upon  which  he 
had   so     strongly   recommended    "young 
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John"  to  rely,  but  the  conspirators  were 
content  with  this ;  for  they  well  knew  the 
honourable  nature  of  the  man  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal ;  and  that  upon 
the  reading  of  such  a  will,  the  vast 
estates  of  the  Baynards,  and  the  ever 
increasing  wealth  of  centuries  would  be 
virtually  in  their  own  hands.  It  was  a 
desperate  venture,  but  they  believed  that 
they  were  safe. 

It  had  been  their  first  intention  to 
proclaim  ''young  John"  simply  illegiti- 
mate; but  the  wily  brains  of  the  acute 
attorney  from  Elminster  had  suggested 
the  double  security  of  making  his  mother 
not  only  Sir  Marmaduke's  mistress,  but 
the  actual  wife  of  another  man;  thus 
complicating  the  mystery,  and  rendering 
any  searching  of  marriage  registers,  or 
any  latent  hope  of  proving  his  mother's 
marriage  in  the  mind  of  her  son,  not  only 
useless,  but  confimatory  of  what  it  would 
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break  his  heart  to  know,  that  he  was  the 
son  of  the  greatest  enemy  he  had  ever 
known,  and  that  the  name  of  his  mother 
had  been  dishonoured,  both  in  marriage 
and  in  the  shamelessness  of  her  after 
career. 

It  was  indeed,  as  he  once  expressed  it, 
a  toil  in  which  he  had  been  caught  on 
every  side,  and  his  Hfe,  as  it  proved,  had 
nearly  been  sacrificed  to  the  machinations, 
which  for  subtlety  might  have  emanated 
from  the  arch-fiend  hipaself. 

Now,  however,  the  heavy  clouds  of  his 
destiny,  which  have  threatened  to  burst 
over  his  head,  and  over  that  of  one 
dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  are 
rolling  away  and  disclosing  the  pure  hues 
of  an  horizon  which  gives  the  promise  of 
a  glorious  day. 

My  story  is  drawing  to  a  close;  but 
before  parting  with  those  who  have  trod 
the  little  stage   with  us  so  long,  I  must 
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devote  a  chapter  to  a  characteristic  sketcli 
of  eacli.  Life  is  before  most  of  tliem  as 
the  curtain  falls ;  and  as  the  events 
described  took  place  many  years  ago,  we 
can  imagine  that  now  the  second,  and 
even  the  third  scenes  have  been  enacted, 
and  that  the  actors  have  made  the  final 
exit,  and  heard  for  the  last  time  the 
welcome  ring  of  the  plaudits,  or  the 
fearful  sybillation  of  the  hisses,  which 
represent  the  majesty  of  "  opinion"  in  the 
mouths  of  the  critical  audience,  before 
whom  we  must  all  pass,  with  the  words  of 
the  Roman  gladiator  on  our  lips. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Every  hour  has  its  end." — scott. 

TT  was  the  evening  before  the  wedding, 
-^  wHcli  was  to  take  place  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  upon  which  "  young 
John"  had  first  come  to  reside  at  the 
home  of  his  ancestors — a  fair,  bright, 
unclouded  September  sun  was  sinking  to 
sleep  behind  the  hills  which  bounded  the 
landscape,  and  framed  it  in  gorgeous 
splendour,  a  semi-circle  of  purple  and 
gold. 

With  a  heart  too  full  for  words,  Mary 
gazed  for  the  last  time,  as  Mary  Trevy- 
lian,  upon  the  familiar  scene,  Ms  inheri- 
tance once  more,  from  the  entrance  door 
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of  the  grand  old  Hall,  of  wliicli  slie 
was  the  next  day  to  be  made  the 
mistress. 

She  had  a  self-imposed  duty  to  perform 
that  evening,  a  duty  which  she  had 
resolved  upon  performing  alone.  Mr. 
Baynard  had  been  to  town  on  business, 
and  was  not  expected  until  late. 

"  Let  old  Senator  be  sent  to  meet  you,'* 
Mary  whispered,  when  he  had  bidden  her 
*'  good-bye,"  under  happier  auspices  than 
the  time  before.  ''  I  never  shall  forget 
hearing  the  colt  stride  past  the  Rectory 
that  night — never,"  she  added  with  a 
shudder,  "  it  was  the  presage  of  evil  to 
come." 

"  And  of  evil  averted,  thanks  to  you," 
her  intended  husband  rephed,  kissing  her 
fair  upturned  forehead,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  impulse  snatching  her  to  his  heart. 
"  God  will  reward  your  faithful  love,  I 
never  can." 
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"  Hush,  Jolm !  it  is  but  a  selfish 
love  after  all,  for  it  is  a  part  of  my 
own  being,"  and  then  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  Mary 
Trevylian  told  him  of  the  determina- 
tion which  she  had  made,  to  profit 
so  far  by  his  absence  from  home  for  the 
next  few  days,  as  to  be  constantly  with 
the  pale  gentle  lady  who  had  been  twenty 
years  on  the  road  "  home." 

"  She  must  go  home  on  our  wedding 
day.  I  do  not  dread  the  effect  of  the 
meeting  for  the  dear  old  man,  it  will 
scarcely  surprise  him,  John ;  he  is  much 
changed,  as  you  must  have  perceived,  since 
your  illness — we  should  never  have  been 
able  to  keep  things  from  him  as  we  have 
done,  else — he  always  talks  of  Mabel  as 
though  he  knew  that  she  was  alive,  and  I 
believe  now  that  it  is  given  to  him  to  know — 
the  only  difl&culty  will  be  with  her." 

"You  will  overcome  it,   if  it  is   to   be 
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overcome,"  Mary's  intended  husband 
answered  proudly.  ''  You  divine  every 
thought  of  my  mind,  darhng.  If  you  ever 
accomphsh  this  meeting,  you  will  have 
been  the  means  of  realizing  the  fondest 
hope  T  have  upon  earth,  but  one." 

The  old  joyous  look,  and  light  hearted 
honJiommie  had  died  out  of  the  eyes,  that 
had  known  tears  of  such  bitter  source,  as 
we  have  seen  blotting  the  fair  page  of  his 
early  youth,  but  a  serener  happiness 
shone  in  their  stead,  in  the  deep  set  grey 
orbs  of  the  reinstated  heir. 

The  eclat  of  the  discovery  of  the  King's 
Baynard  mystery,  so  curiously  interwoven 
with  that  attending  the  families  of  Vava- 
sour and  Trevylian,  and  the  turmoil  of 
tongues  attending  it,  had  died  away. 
Steps  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  Baynard  and 
his  friends  to  establish  his  legitimacy 
beyond  a  doubt,  which  it  would  only 
weary  the  reader  to  enter  into  at  large. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  county 
rejoiced  in  the  refutation  of  the  slander, 
which  had  so  nearly  broken  the  heart  of 
the  true  heir,  and  which  would,  if  uncom- 
bated,  have  consigned  his  noble  inheri- 
tance into  the  keeping  of  a  profligate  valet 
and  an  intriguing  attorney,  whose  hopes 
had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  dangerous  illness  of  Mr.  Baynard, 
when  a  blow  was  dealt  suddenly  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  which  shattered  the 
superstructure  of  villany,  built  upon  the, 
foundation  of  the  mystery  attaching  to 
Mabel  Trevylian's  flight  from  King's 
Baynard,  and  the  secresy  which  had  been 
maintained  as  to  her  subsequent  fate. 

Poetical  justice  would  demand  a  fitting 
end  to  the  career  of  these  men ;  but,  even 
to  point  a  moral,  the  pen  of  the  author 
dares  not  in  this  instance  deviate  from 
the  strict  path  of  truth.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Lines  flourished  for  many  years,  with  the 
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somewliat  equivocal  verdure  of  that  bay- 
tree  supplied  by  the  poet  (who  saw  deep 
into  the  mysteries  of  God's  providence 
here  on  earth)  as  an  apt  representation 
of  the  prosperity  attending  the  lot  of  the 
wicked  man  below. 

Elminster,  indeed,  would  have  none  of 
him,  and  the  well-known  white  hat  per- 
formed feats  of  ubiquity  in  its  streets  no 
more.  But  Quill-driver  and  his  master 
sought  climes,  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
which  was  found  better  suited  to  the 
tainted  moral  condition  of  the  attor- 
ney's character,  and  in  which  the  shrewd 
practitioner  was  known,  as  he  had  once 
been  known  before,  as  "a  sharp  fellow" 
and  a  "  knowing  dog,"  although  none  went 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  him,  under  any 
circumstances,  "  a  safe  man." 

His  long,  lean  figure,  aud  hatchet-like 
face  were  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
master's  at  the  meets  of  the  "  Marl  Valley" 
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hounds ;  but  it  had  been  once  observed 
that  upon  the  appearance  of  a  stalwart 
though  elderly  horseman  amongst  the 
field  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  gaunt 
horse  and  his  rider  had  disappeared 
mysteriously,  just  as  the  hounds  were 
about  to  draw  the  best  cover  of  a  far- 
famed  preserve. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  out  with  the  '  Marl 
Valley'  again.  Squire,"  the  huntsman 
said,  touching  his  hat. 

"  Where  are  you  stopping,  Town-Eden  ?". 
enquired  the  elderly  master,  offering  an 
outstretched  hand. 

"Where  is  that  rascal  gone?"  was  the 
excited  exclamation  of  the  gentleman  so 
addressed,  as  he  gazed  eagerly  among  the 
horsemen  for  a  weasel-like  figure,  upon 
which  his  eyes  had  rested  for  a  moment, 
and  which  seemed  to  have  melted  into 
thin  air  beneath  their  withering  gaze. 

"  Did    you    see    Nat    Lines,    papa  ?" 
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asked  a  beautiful  woman,  well  mounted, 
as  she  cantered  up  to  her  father's  side. 
"  I  did,  and  it  gave  me  a  turn." 

The  Squire's  reply  to  his  fair  daughter — 
then  Lady  Silvermere,  but  once  our  old 
acquaintance,  Maggie  Town-Eden — was 
more  forcible  than  polite,  and  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Lines  had  no  reason  to  bless  the 
day  when,  as  a  newly-married  wife,  she 
was  transplanted  into  the  same  neighbour- 
hood as  that  which  he  had  singled  out  for 
his  new  professional  career. 

It  might  have  turned  out  fatal  to  his 
prospects,  but  for  a  letter  received  by 
the  young  Countess  from  her  friend, 
Lady  Baynard,  a  few  days  after,  in  which 
she  said,  "  As  for  the  '  viper,'  as  you  call 
him,  Maggie,  leave  him  alone.  I  am  too 
Jiajopy,  %ve  are  too  happy,  to  see  any 
beauty  in  revenge.  John  is  looking  over 
my  shoulder,  and  adds,  '  Well  said,  Mary. 
I  owe  him  some  amends,  for  I  once  laid  my 
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hands  on  him  in  anger,  and  he  was  lame. 
Tell  Margaret  for  my.  sake  to  leave  him 
alone.'  " 

So  this  was  the  poetical  justice  that  fell 
to  the  share  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines.  As  for 
the  ''  Co.,"  represented  by  Mr.  Luke  Grim- 
stone  and  the  unhappy  woman  who  still 
styled  herself  Lady  Baynard,  all  that  is 
known  to  the  self-appointed  historian  of 
the  family  fortunes,  is  that  the  former 
disappeared  suddenly  one  fine  morning 
in  July,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  England,  after  having  drawn  cheques 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  on  the 
family  banker  in  Paris,  who  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  honouring  the  well-known  sig- 
nature. 

The  wretched  Carlotta  clung,  harpy- 
like, to  the  dying  man  until  he  breathed 
liis  last,  with  her  eye  upon  the  person- 
alities and  gorgeous  surroundings,  which 
she  was    prepared   to  remove  to  a  place 
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of  safe  retreat  the  moment  the  breath 
was  out  of  the  body  of  her  terrible 
lord. 

It  was  whispered  in  the  establishment, 
consisting  entirely  of  foreign  servants, 
since  the  flight  of  the  English  valet, 
that  the  Signora  was  in  possession  of  a 
prescription  of  the  same  tranquillising 
nature,  as  that  which  had  once  been 
sent  to  Mrs.  Grimstone  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unfortunate  Mabel. 

However  that  might  have  been,  the 
last  of  the  wicked  baronets  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  one  morning,  with  the 
Nemesis  of  the  twenty  years  of  her  living 
death,  looking  out  of  his  unclosed,  terror- 
striking  eyes. 

Drawing  a  veil  over  the  subsequent 
fate  of  the  abandoned  mother,  I  will  only 
say  here,  that  her  faults  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  father,  were  not  allowed  to 
drag  down  to  infamy  the  life  of  the  beau- 
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tiful   child,    on   whose   account   so'   much 
wrong  had  been  wrought. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Sir  John 
Baynard  to  forget  a  kindness  he  had 
experienced,  even  at  the  hands  of  a  little 
child.  He  had  him  removed  by  means  of 
bribes,  and  even  of  threats,  from  the  evil 
influences  which  had  surrounded  his  cradle, 
and,  during  the  happy  schoolboy  era  of 
his  own  sons,  no  merrier  laugh,  or  more 
joyous  step  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  old 
Hall,  than  that  of  the  Httle  Marmaduke, . 
who  had  no  right  to  the  name  of  Bay- 
nard, but  who  was  not  on  that  account 
cast  off  by  the  generous-hearted  brother, 
who  had  once  taken  him  so  fondly  in  his 
arms. 

When,  but  a  few  years  later,  the  boy  was 
attacked  with  a  fatal  malady,  which  only 
added  new  lustre  to  the  wonderful  southern 
eyes,  which,  like  Ninon,  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother,  it  was  Mary's  own  hand 
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that  nursed  and  tended  him,  and  it  was 
in  her  arms  that  he  sighed  away  his  last 
breath,  with  the  dulcet  "  madre  mia "  on 
his  dying  lips. 

It  was  thus  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band revenged  themselves  for  the  wrongs 
done  to  them  in  the  days  of  their  early 
youth. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

"  Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 

We  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know, 

That  marriage  rightly  understood. 

Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good, 

A  Paradise  below." — cotton. 

TT7E  left  Mary  Trevylian  on  the  eve  of 
*  *  her  marriage  day,  standing  on  the 
threshold  of  the  old  Hall,  contemplating 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  engaged 
in  an  inward  conflict  with  her  own  reluc- 
tance to  try,  for  the  last  time,  her  powers 
of  persuasion  in  a  quarter  which  had 
hitherto  resisted  her  manifold  winning 
wiles. 

Lady  Baynard  had  not  yet  consented 
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to  the  proposed  interview  with  the  aged 
Rector  on  Mary's  wedding-day.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  most 
respects  poor  Mabel  was  as  docile  as  a 
child,  in  the  hands  of  those  that  loved 
her.  The  wan,  wasted  light  of  her  in- 
tellect, which  had  faded  rather  than 
decayed,  seemed  to  revive  under  the  in- 
fluence of  her  son's  devoted  duty,  and  of 
Mary's  untiring  love. 

"  I  vnll  go  !  I  will  go !  you  shall  take 
me  to  him !"  she  would  say  one  moment, 
weeping  tears  in  streams  on  such  an 
appeal  being  made  to  her,  as  Mary 
had  made  many  times  during  the  last 
few  days;  but  the  next  moment  she 
would  as  absolutely  refuse,  and  with 
the  incontinence  of  a  mind  unhinged, 
would  relapse  into  an  impracticable 
mood. 

Since,  however,  she  had  thrown  her 
arms   round   the  son  of  her  youth,    and 
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felt  in  return  the  strong  pressure  of  his 
protecting  grasp,  she  had  never  uttered 
the  mournful  cry,  which  had  so  often 
fallen  upon  his  ear  during  his  lonely 
•  life  at  King's  Baynard,  ''  Ah  !  Sir  Mark  ! 
Sir  Mark  !"  She  had  gone  back  in 
imagination  to  the  days  of  her  early 
youth,  and  out  of  her  still  beautiful 
face  had  faded  the  expression  of  ter- 
ror, which  had  at  first  been  so  painfully 
evident. 

Her  abundant  hair,  of  a  rich  golden 
brown,  like  Mary's,  was  guiltless  of  a 
silver  thread,  and  when  it  was  carefully 
arranged  by  loving  hands  in  soft,  ma- 
tronly braids,  and  her  dress  of  rich  silk 
accomodated  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  few 
would  have  believed  that  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury had  passed  over  her  head,  or  that 
the  alabaster  fairness  of  her  skin  was 
the  result  of  twenty  years  spent  in  the 
little  closet  within  the  state  chamber,  in 
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forced  seclusion,  -Qiider  a  roof  that  was 
really  lier  own. 

Few  either  would  have  thought,  that 
to  that  gentle-looking  lady  could  ever 
have  been  applied  the  mournful  word 
''insane,"  especially  in  those  days,  when 
there  was  no  acknowledged  difference  be- 
tween a  dangerous  maniac  and  the  victim 
of  a  harmless  delusion ;  and  when  any 
one  af&icted  with  an  hallucination  on  one 
point,  was  found  guilty  of  all,  and  re- 
ceived in  his  or  her  own  person  the 
terrible  verdict  of  society,  ''  mad." 

''  I  am  afraid,"  Lady  Baynard  mut- 
tered softly,  and  as  it  were  to  herself, 
although  the  words  were  in  answer  to 
the  fervent  entreaty  of  her  son's  promised 
bride,  who  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  looked 
up  into  her  far-away  eyes,  "  I  am  afraid ; 
my  father  can  be  stern  when  he  chooses. 
I  have  deeply  offended,  and  he  has  cast 
me   off.     He  would   not   know  me   now. 
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I  am  not  like  the  Mabel  wlio  was  so 
vain  and  so  wayward  long  ago.  I  am 
a  poor  faded  woman,  whose  heart  her 
husband  broke.  I  had  better  not  go 
home  again  now." 

"  Whose  heart  her  husband  brohe  /" 

Had  the  words  any  bitter,  prophetic 
meaning  for  another  bride  of  the  house 
so  long  accursed,  now  kneeling,  weeping 
at  that  sad,  broken  woman's  feet,  once 
a  creature  as  bright  and  as  beautiful  as 
herself? 

Not  so;  Mary's  grief  had  no  selfish 
source,  her  tears  were  in  this  instance 
flowing  ''  for  others'  ills,"  and  she  soon 
conquered  her  own  emotion  to  say, 

''  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  father  you 
have  offended  is  like  now  ?  He  is  an  old 
man,  very  feeble,  and  sometimes  very 
sad;  for  he  still  thinks  of  his  daughter 
Mabel,  although  he  mourns  her  as  dead. 
His  'beautiful  Mabel,'  he  calls   her,  who 
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was  lost  so  long  ago.  And  lie  stretches 
out  his  failing  hands,  as  if  he  were  feeling 
for  her,  and  says,  'If  I  could  only  bless 
her,  my  Mabel,  my  darling,  only  once  be- 
fore I  go  !'  He  does  not  know,  you  see, 
that  she  is  so  near  him,  and  will  not  go 
to  him,  or  I  think  that  his  heart  would 
break." 

''  You  have  conquered  again,  Mary," 
said  a  familiar  voice  at  her  side,  whose 
rich  ringing  accents  ever  became  full  of 
tender  meaning  when  it  addressed  her ; 
and  as  the  mother  threw  herself  sobbing 
into  the  arms  of  her  son,  and  cried  as  she 
did  so,  "  You  shall  take  me  home  to- 
morrow," those  two  fond  and  faithful 
hearts  experienced  as  keen  a  sensation  of 
happiness  as  they  ever  experienced  in  that 
time,  which  to  some  is  mere  existence, 
but  which  to  them  was  about  to  prove  a 
throbbing  and  abundant  life. 
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'  "  Put  up  the  window,  Mereditli,  tliat  I 
may  hear  the  bells." 

"  It  is  not  Meredith,  dear  Sir ;  but  I 
will  put  up  the  window,  that  we  may 
both  hear  the  bells,"  said  a  gentle  voice  at 
the  old  man's  side,  on  Mary  Trevylian's 
wedding  morning ;  and  Mrs.  Vavasour  in 
soft  white  robes,  and  with  her  luxuriant 
hair  released  for  that  one  morning  from  the 
confinement  of  her  widow's  cap,  came 
forward,  and  took  the  frail  faihng  hand 
tenderly  between  both  her  own. 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  lady,  thank 
you,"  said  the  aged  Rector.  *'  You  are 
very  good  to  me,  all  of  you ;  but  Mere- 
dith should  not  have  gone  out,  and  left 
me  a  burden  upon  you.  I  am  ashamed  to 
give  so  much  trouble." 

"  It  is  no  trouble ;  and  I  am  responsible 
for  Meredith's  short-comings,  so  it  is 
only  fair  that  her  duties  should  devolve 
upon  me ;  for  I  sent  her  out,  and  promised 
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to  take    care    of   you    tlie    meanwliile." 

"  You  are  very  good,  very  kind,"  lie 
replied,  "to  think  of  us  all  to-day,"  as 
with  the  delicacy  of  feeling  which  the 
feebleness  and  decay  of  age  could  not 
extinguish,  he  touched  with  his  hand  the 
snowy  fabric  of  Mrs.  Vavasour's  dress, 
which  had  the  effect  of  making  the  young 
widow  look  hke  a  newly  made  bride 
herself.     "  Mabel  will  be  so  glad." 

Mrs.  Vavasour  started  at  the  sound  of 
the  name,  now  so  familiar  to  those  in 
constant  attendance  upon  the  old  man, 
that  they  had  almost  ceased  to  observe 
when  he  substituted  it  for  the  one  belong- 
ing to  his  niece  Mary. 

"Indeed  she  will;"  she  recovered 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  say  as  she 
turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  were  flowing  fast  down  her  cheeks. 

"  I  have  seen  our  darling,  you  know, 
and  helped  to  dress  her.     I  need  not  ask 
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you  if  you  approved  the  result  ?"  she 
added,  when  she  had  recovered  her  com- 
posure, which  it  required  an  effort  to 
accompHsh,  for  it  was  a  trying  day  for  the 
young  widow,  whose  "  dead  rival,"  as  she 
had  once  called  her,  was  on  the  way 
home,  to  which  she  had  been  on  the  road 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  woman  who  had  once  made  such 
havoc  in  his  heart ;  the  woman  to  whom 
tardy  justice  had  been  rendered  by  Ms 
hand ;  the  woman  who  had  been  brought 
to  see,  through  a  vista  of  suffering,  the 
nobility  of  the  nature  which  she  had 
rejected  and  despised  in  the  blind  folly  of 
her  wayward  youth,  and  who  had  referred 
the  magistrates  to  him  in  confirmation  of 
the  fact  of  her  marriage,  in  the  words, 
"  Henry  Vavasour  saw  me  married;  he 
looked  white  enough,  God  knows  !  Poor 
Harry,  I  used  him  very  ill." 

If  some  such  thoughts  were  following 
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one  anotlier  in  rapid  succession  tbrough 
Mrs.  Vavasour's  mind,  they  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  sound  of  Mr.  Trevylian's 
voice,  raised  in  tlie  shrill  treble  peculiar 
to  age,  as  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels 
was  heard  rapidly  approaching  the  house. 

''What  is  that?"  he  said.  "Who  can 
be  coming  here  now  ?  They  are  all  in 
church,  are  they  not  ?" 

Who  can  tell  what  dim  visions  of  an 
angry  father,  in  the  guise  of  the  wicked 
baronet  of  former  times,  driving  post  to 
put  an  end  to  a  marriage  which  he  dis- 
approved, might  not  have  floated  in  the 
imagination,  to  which  the  things  of  time 
were  beginning  to  melt  and  merge,  like 
the  impalpable  essence  of  a  vanishing 
dream  ? 

''It  is  only  my  carriage  with  some  of 
my  people  in  it,  come  to  see  the  wedding, 
I  daresay,"  answered  Mrs.  Vavasour  to 
the   old   man's    startled   remarks,  but   in 
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spite  of  the  carelessness  of  her  words,  her 
cheek  grew  white  as  the  carriage  passed 
the  door  and  went  round  to  the  back 
entrance ;  for  she  was  well  aware  who  the 
occupant  of  the  carriage  was,  and  that 
this  was  the  return  of  the  long  lost 
daughter  to  the  home  of  her  youth, 
escorted  by  the  faithful  old  servant  who 
had  held  her  in  her  arms  as  a  child. 

There  was  silence  maintained  in  the 
room  for  a  minute '  or  two,  and  Mrs. 
Yavasour  thought  she  heard  the  old  rnaij 
mutter  some  words  which  she  could  not 
distinctly  hear.  Then  she  was  conscious 
that  he  had  dropped  something,  and  that 
he  was  trying  to  recover  it  without  dis- 
turbing her — evidently  some  treasure 
extracted  from  the  Indian  cabinet,  which 
on  that  auspicious  morning  he  had  had 
once  more  placed  at  his  hand. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  she  said,  advancing 
to  pick  up  a  little  yellow  paper  packet  tied 
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with  a  silken  ribbon,  upon  which  was 
traced  in  deHcate  characters  the  inscrip- 
tion we  have  seen  once  before,  "  Baby's 
hair,''  and  as  she  placed  it  reverently  in 
his  outstretched  hand,  the  last  spark  of 
resentment  towards  the  rival  who  had 
risen,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave  to  con- 
front her,  died  out  of  her  heart,  and  left 
no  sign  that  it  had  ever  been  there. 

The  ''waxen  touches'*  of  the  little 
one,  who  was  now  to  her,  her  all 
in  all,  pressed  it  for  ever  "  from  the 
mother's  breast." 

"Thank  jou,  dear  lady,  thank  you," 
said  Mr.  Trevylian,  weeping  the  painless 
tears  of  extreme  age.  ''  I  had  a  daughter 
once,  you  know,  and  she  died  without  my 
blessing.  Poor  Mabel !  I  never  heard 
your  wedding  bells,  my  dear;  but  if  I 
could  have  looked  upon  your  face  again,  I 
would  have  died  happy,  for  the  curse  is 
lifted  to-day;  I  have  lived  for  it,  and  I 
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have  prayed  for  it,  and  it  lias  come  to 
pass;  but  for  that  other  prayer,  I  shall 
pass  away,  and  it  will  not  be  answered — 
Thy  will  be  done,  oh  !  my  God." 

As  the  head  of  the  venerable  man  sank 
upon  his  breast,  after  giving  utterance  to 
the  solemn  words,  Mrs.  Vavasour  believed, 
for  a  moment,  that  he  was  dying ;  but  as 
with  a  loud  alarum  of  joy  and  triumph  the 
bells  rang  out  from  the  ivied  tower 
of  the  old  church  and  told  their 
own  story,  he  raised  it  again,  witK 
an  expression  of  serenity  that  was 
almost  joy,  and  seemed  to  drink  in  the 
sounds  which  he  had  so  often  prayed  that 
he  might  be  spared  .to  hear. 

"  I  have  lived  to  see  them  man  and 
wife,"  he  said,  * ''  Lord,  now  lettest  thou 
thy  servant  depart  in  peace,'  the  evil 
days  are  accomplished,  and  the  curse  is 
hfted  from  their  heads  like  a  cloud." 

It  was,  indeed,  (as  their  after  experience 
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proved)  lifted  like  a  cloud  from  tlie  two 
beautiful  heads,  on  wliich  the  sun  streamed 
down  in  mellowed  glory  through,  the  win- 
dow, "richly  Hght,"  of  the  old  church  of 
King's  Baynard. 

It  was  on  the  heads  of  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Baynard  that  it  fell  on  that  fair  September 
morning,  for,  on  the  dawn  of  the  day  on 
which  ''  young  John"  and  Mary  Trevylian 
became  man  and  wife,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Baynard,  the  last  of  the  wicked  baronets, 
breathed  his  last. 

Never  had  a  more  noble  couple  passed 
down  that  venerable  aisle,  never  had  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  been  more  gener- 
ally loved  and  respected,  and,  quiet  as 
the  wedding  was  with  regard  to  rich  and 
titled  guests,  never  had  a  more  heartfelt 
ovation  been  paid  to  the  worth  of  a 
married  pair,  than  that  which  greeted 
them  in  ringing  cheers  as  they  passed 
through    serried  ranks    of    tenants    and 
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dependants  who  showered  blessings  and 
good  wishes  on  their  happy  heads. 

"  God  bless  them  !  Long  live  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  !  Long  hve  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baynard  !"  were  the  cries  that  rang  upon 
the  sharp  crisp  morning  air,  as  the 
fair  young  bride,  smiling  through  the 
April  tears  which  clung  to  her  long  lashes, 
and  which  veiled  her  hazel-grey  eyes  in 
a  mist  of  splendour,  walked  through  the 
midst  of  them  back  to  the  Rectory  home, 
which  was  only  about  two  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  church. 

The  "Squire"  had  given  Mary  away; 
Margaret  Town-Eden  was  her  only  brides- 
maid, and  she  looked  so  bright,  so  hand- 
some, so  calmly  self-possessed,  even  when 
the  young  bridegroom,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  that  day,  pressed  his  lips  in 
due  reverence  on  her  fair  cheek,  that 
Mary  herself  began  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  true,  that  Margaret  had  once,  as  she 
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had  owned  to  her  mother,  in  a  moment 
of  confidence,  wrung  from  her  by  the 
news  of  his  illness,  deceived  herself  as 
to  his  affection,  to  her  own  hurt. 

As  they  passed  over  the  threshold  of 
the  home  under  the  roof  of  which  Mary 
had  hved,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  a  lifetime 
of  joy,  and  a  lifetime  of  sorrow,  her 
heart  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and  her 
eyes  clouded  over  this  time  with  a  mist 
of  fear. 

There  were  no  guests  to  entertain,  or 
watch  with  curious  eyes  the  blushes  and 
the  tears  of  the  newly-made  bride.  Aunt 
Dorothy,  Mrs.  Vavasour,  the  Squire  and 
Margaret  Town-Eden,  the  warm  friends 
that  had  fallen  to  her  somewhat  isolated  lot, 
were  too  dear,  and  too  near  to  her,  to  do 
otherwise  than  soothe  by  their  presence ; 
and  she  had  need  of  some  such  support, 
for  her  brave  young  spirit  had  undertaken 
to  perform  a  task  that  day  which  it  would 
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require  the  full  strength  of  her  loving  heart, 
itself  agitated  with  contending  emotions, 
to  carry  out. 

She  pressed  her  husband's  arm,  in 
answer  to  his  anxious  enquiry  whether 
she  was  strong  enough  to  go  through 
with  her  self-imposed  duty,  and  not  trust- 
ing herself  to  speak  in  reply,  she  bent 
forward  for  a  moment,  to  invite  an  en- 
couraging caress,  and  then  went  slowly 
on,  in  the  direction  of  her  Uncle's  room. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  she  should  see 
him  first  alone,  and  Mrs.  Yavasour  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  leaving  him  to 
himself,  when  the  loud  clang  of  the 
church  bells  proclaimed  that  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  left  the  church. 

As  Mary  stole  in  in  her  white  floating 
robes,  and  with  an  expression  of  so- 
lemnity in  her  innocent  girl  face,  the  old 
man  looked  up  and  smiled ;  and  when  with 
a  soft  flutter,  like  the  rustle  of  a  dove's 
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wing,  she  sank  on  lier  knees  and  begged 
his  blessing,  with  a  faltering  voice,  he 
placed  his  two  hands  upon  her  head, 
and  said,  "  God  bless  you,  Mabel,  my 
child  !" 

"It  is  a  sign,"  she  muttered  softly 
to  herself,  *'  a  sign  from  Heaven ;"  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse,  she  flung  her 
arms  about  him,  and  said  with  her  flushed 
cheek  resting  upon  his  forehead,  on  which 
the  white  hair  lay  in  a  thin  circle  of 
silver,  the  glory  of  a  venerable  age, 
"  Mabel,  your  child,  is  waiting  for  your 
blessing — she  is  still  alive ;  she  is  his 
mother,  Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard's  de- 
serted wife.  Your  'dear  lad,'  my  hus- 
band, is  your  grandson;  but  you  cannot 
love  him  better  than  you  do.  You  will 
see  him  and  bless  him,  as  you  have 
blessed  me ;  and  his  mother,  your  Mabel, 
will  come  to  you  on  his  dear  arm.  You 
will  bless  her,  for  his  sake,  for  he  loves 
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her  very  dearly.  A  newly-found  mother 
is  a  prize  for  a  heart  like  his.  They 
are  waiting,  Uncle — what  shall  I  say  ?" 

As  she  looked  into  his  face  for  an 
answer,  there  was  a  glory  in  it,  which 
was  not  of  this  earth;  and  he  answered 
her  solemnly,  "  God  has  answered  the 
prayer  of  my  life.  I  could  never  think 
of  Mabel  as  dead.  I  shall  see  her  and 
bless  her  before  I  die.  God  bless  Mabel, 
my  lost  child  !" 

As  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  baronet 
had  been  sealed  with  a  curse,  so  that 
of  the  venerable  Rector  of  King's  Baynard 
closed  with  a  blessing.  He  never  spoke 
again;  he  was  carried  from  his  chair  to 
his  bed,  on  the  bright  September  morning 
which  had  dawned  upon  the  realization 
of  his  fondest  hopes,  and  as  his  lost 
daughter  knelt  at  his  side,  and  herself 
placed  the  wandering  purposeless  hand 
upon  her  bowed   head,  there  came  back 
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to  her,  as  in  a  flood,  the  memories  of  her 
happy  youth ;  and  Mabel,  Lady  Baynard, 
recovered  under  their  influence  her 
wandering  wits,  which  had  been  so 
cruelly  numbed  by  the  biting  blast  of 
the  Baynard  curse. 

She  lived  for  many  years  an  honoured 
mother  and  grandmother  in  that  well 
governed  house ;  and  when,  at  last,  she  was 
laid  reverently  at  the  side  of  him,  whose 
blessing  she  had  lived  to  receive,  to  her 
memory,  her  devoted  children  raised  a 
marble  monument,  on  which  was  inscribed 
according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  her 
dying  hps,  the  two  short  words—"  Taken 
home." 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Baynard,  in  the 
moontide  of  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, would  often  visit  the  "Standard 
Oak,"  and  recall  the  interview  which  had 
once  taken  place  under  its  venerable 
shade.    On  these  occasions,  Talbot,  the  old 
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hound  was  their  sole  companion.  The 
bright-haired,  sunny-faced  children,  who 
in  time  roused  the  slumbering  echoes  of 
the  Hall,  never  accompanied  them  there. 

The  youngest  and  spoilt  darUng  of  the 
family  once  found  in  a  drawer,  by  chance 
left  open  in  her  father's  study,  (or  library, 
as  it  had  been  called  of  old)  a  faded  blue 
rosette,  with  which  she  toddled  with 
much  gravity  to  her  proud  young  mother, 
who  pinned  it  conspicuously  on  the  breast 
of  her  frock. 

"  Look  Daddy,"  she  said  to  her  fathe!*, 
as  he  entered  the  room  at  the  moment, 
and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  the  darling 
child  who  was  the  image  of  the  wife  he 
adored.  "  Look  what  Mabel  found  in  'oo 
drawer." 

The  colour  suddenly  forsook  the  face  of 
Sir  John  Baynard,  as  he  recognised,  at 
a  glance,  the  faded  breast  knot  which  Mary 
Trevylian  had  dropped  at  the  Inn  where  the 
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bitter  farewell  liad  been  said,  wliicli  might, 
but  for  God's  merciful  Providence,  have 
parted  two  loving  hearts  for  ever  in  this 
world. 

"Mabel  must  not  have  that,"  he 
gravely  said,  as  he  detached  the  relic  from 
the  little  frock,  to  which  the  mother  had 
pinned  it.  "It  was  the  sight  of  that  blue 
ribbon,  Mary,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
wife  who  looked  on  in  surprise  at  the 
episode,  "  which  once  saved  me  from  a 
great  crime.  I  will  never  part  with  that, 
while  I  live." 


THE   END. 
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"One  of  the  most  interesting  biographical  works  recently  published.  The 
memoirs  have  been  arranged  by  Miss  Cooper  with  much  care,  diligence,  and 
judgment." — Post. 

"  Miss  Cooper  has  laid  before  us  a  work  of  equal  value  and  interest,  respecting 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting  passages  in  English  history,  in  which  the 
actors  are  living  men  and  women,  not  merely  historical  figures." — Globe. 

"  Miss  Cooper's  volumes  appear  rich  in  documents,  and  a  glance  through  them 
leads  us  to  believe  that  they  tell  their  tale  m  a  straightforward  way,  and  trust  for 
mterest  to  a  clear  setting  forth  of  facts." — Examiner. 

"The  historical  interest  of  this  work  is  indisputable,  and  the  many  letters  and 
documents  of  the  period  for  the  first  time  published  in  it,  will  give  it  a  permanent 
va  1  ue. ' ' — Bisjxitch. 
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THE    HON.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY^'S   LIFE 

AND  RECOLLECTIONS.       Vols.  III.  and  IV.  completing  the 
Work.     30s.,  bound. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  pei-sons  mentioned  in  these  volumes  are  the 
Emperors  Alexander,  Nicholas,  and  Napoleon  III. ;  Kings  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Leopold  I. ;  Princes  Talleyrand,  E.sterhazy,  Napoleon,  Puckler 
Muskau;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex,  York,  Cambridge,  "Wellington,  d'Orleans, 
d'Aumale,  Brunswick,  Manchester,  Beaufort,  Cleveland,  Kichmond,  Bucking- 
ham ;  Lords  Byron,  Melbourne,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  Brougham,  Alvanley, 
Yarmouth,  Petersham,  Craven,  Salisbury,  Devonshire,  Ducie,  Glasgow,  Malmes- 
bury,  Castlereagh,  Breadalbane,  &c.  Sirs  llobert  Peel,  T.  Lawrence,  "W. 
Knighton,  George  Dashwood,  George  Warrender,  Lumley  Skeffington,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Comit  d'Orsay,  Count  de  Morny,  the  Eev.  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore, 
Shelley,  Thomas  Campbell,  Beau  Brammell,  Theodore  Hook,  Leigh  Hunt, 
"W.  S.  Landor,  James  and  Horace  Smith,  Jack  Musters,  Assheton  Smith,  &c. 
Ladies  Holland,  Jersey,  Londonderry,  Blessington,  Shelley,  Lamb,  Breadalbane, 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Miss  Landon,  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  &c. 

Opinions  of  the  Press  on  Vols.  3  and  4. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  told  about  men  of  note,  or  the  various  phases  of  high  social 
life,  in  the  light  and  sparkling  manner  peculiar  to  these  memoirs.  The  most  fasti- 
dious critic  will  scarcely  deny  that  Mr.  Berkeley  possesses  the  gift  of  writing  in  an 
amusing  strain  on  social,  sporting,  or  other  general  subjects  ;  and  that  he  had  the 
command  of  abundance  of  materials  for  his  pen  will  be  proved  by  his  whole 
work." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  chief  source  of  gratification  to  be  derived  from  these,  as  from  the  preced- 
ing volumes,  will  be  discovered  in  the  references  to  distingushed  persons  which 
crowd  every  page,  showing  an  acquaintance  with  a  host  of  royal  personages, 
noblemen,  politicians,  artists,  actors,  poets,  and  wits,  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
but  few  members  even  of  aristocratic  society." — Messenger. 

"  Mr.  Berkely's  new  volumes  are  vei-y  pleasant  reading  indeed.  He  has  stores  of 
anecdotes  to  tell,  and  many  of  these  he  tells  very  delightfully.  The  work  is  a 
most  amusing  repertoi-y  of  anecdotal  recollections,  illustrative  of  the  highest 
classes  of  society  in  England." — Sun. 

"  These  concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley's  reminiscences  are  just  as 
amusing  as  their  predecessors.    They  are  full  of  interest." — Press. 

Opinions  on  Vols.  1  and  2. 

"A  book  unrivalled  in  its  position  in  the  range  of  modern  literature.  We  have 
here  a  pictm-e  in  the  recollections  of  a  living  man  of  a  state  of  society  which  is  now 
superseded,  and  of  which  very  few  relics  still  remain  to  be  illustrated.  In  the 
present  case  there  is  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  resentment,  rightly  or  wrongly 
entertained,  for  what  the  author  considered  to  be  a  family  plot  and  persecution.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  keen  appreciation  of  natural  objects,  his  thorough  intimacy 
with  his  dogs  and  his  horses,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  his  powers  of  observation, 
but  a  creditable  testimony  to  his  possession  of  some  of  the  higher  humanities. 
Like  William  the  Conqueror,  it  is  clear  that  he  '  loved  the  tall  deer  a.s  if  he  were 
their  father,'  and  we  cannot  but  be  tolerant  of  a  true  sportsman  who  might  have 
played  a  better  part  if  he  had  had  better  opportunities."— y/ie  Times. 

"  A  clever,  freespoken  man  of  the  world,  son  of  an  earl  with  £70,000  a-year,  who 
has  lived  from  boyhood  the  life  of  a  club-man,  sportsman,  and  man  of  fashion,  has 
thrown  his  best  stories  about  himself  and  his  friends,  into  an  anecdotic  autobiogra- 
phy. Of  course  it  is  eminently  readable.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  writes  easily  and 
^vell.  The  book  is  full  of  pleasant  stories,  all  told  as  easily  and  clearly  as  if  they 
were  related  at  a  club-window,  and  all  with  point  of  greater  or  less  piquancy."— 
Spectator. 

"  There  is  a  large  fund  of  amusement  in  these  volumes.  The  details  of  the  au- 
thor's life  are  replete  with  much  that  is  interesting.  A  book  so  brimful  of  anecdote 
cunnot  but  be  successful." — Athenxum. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSIAH  WEDGWOOD.    From 

his  Private  Correspondence  and  Family  Papers,  in  the  possession 
of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  C.  Dar- 
win, Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Miss  Wedgwood,  and  other  Original 
Sources.  With  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Pottery  in 
England.  By  Eliza  Meteyard.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the 
Riglit  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Vol.  1, 
8vo,  with  Portraits  and  above  100  other  lUusti'ations,  price  21s. 
elegantly  bound,  is  now  ready.  The  work  will  be  completed  in 
one  more  volume. 

This  is  the  Life  of  Wedgwood  to  the  expected  appearance  of  which  I  refen-ed 
at  Burslem." — Extract  from  a  Letter  to  the  Author  by  the  Might  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


•'  This  very  beautiful  booli  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  which  will  contain  that 
Life  of  Wedgwood  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  Miss  Meteyard  has  had  in  view, 
and  to  which  the  Wedgwood  family,  and  all  who  have  papers  valuable  in  relation 
to  its  subject,  have  been  cordially  contributing.  In  his  admirable  sketch  of  Wedg- 
wood, given  at  Burslem,  it  was  to  the  publication  of  this  biography  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  looked  forwai-d  with  pleasure.  It  is  a  very  accurate  and  valuable  book. 
To  give  their  fullest  value  to  the  engravings  of  works  of  art  which  largely  enrich 
the  volume,  the  biography  has  been  made  by  its  publishers  a  choice  specimen  of 
their  own  art  as  book-makers.  Neither  care  nor  cost  have  been  grudged." — 
Ejcamimr. 

"The  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Miss  Meteyard's  'Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood' 
is  an  event  of  importance  in  the  sister  spheres  of  literature  and  art.  The  biographer 
of  our  great  potter  has  more  than  ordinary  fitness  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  labour 
of  love.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  pi-actised  connoisseur  of  Ceramic 
Art,  and  she  brings  the  pleasant  energy  of  individual  taste  and  feeling  to  the  iiid  of 
complete,  authentic,  and  well-arranged  information,  and  the  well-balanced 
style  of  an  experienced  litterateur.  The  interest  of  the  book  grows  with  evei-y  page. 
The  reader  will  peruse  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  Wedgwood's 
family  life  and  affairs  with  unusual  satisfaction,  and  will  lay  down  the  work 
with  undoubting  confidence  that  it'  will  rank  as  a  classic  among  biographies — an 
exhaustive  work  of  the  first  rank  in  its  school." — Morning  Post. 

"  No  book  has  come  before  us  for  some  time  so  stored  with  interesting  informa- 
tion. Miss  Meteyard  is  a  biographer  distinguished  by  a  clever  and  energetic  style, 
by  delicate  judgment,  extensive  information,  and  a  deep  mterest  in  her  subject 
The  history  of  the  Ceramic  Art  in  England,  and  the  biography  of  the  eminent  man 
who  brought  it  to  perfection,  have  evidently  been  to  her  a  labour  of  love ;  and  of 
the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  she  has  executed  it  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly. 
The  splendid  getting  up  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  on  the  house  from  which 
it  is  issued." — Dublin  University  Magazine. 

"The  biography  of  Josiah  Wedgwood  has  fallen  into  good  hands.  Miss  Meteyard 
has  infused  into  her  task  a  congenial  spirit,  a  cultivated  taste,  and,  in  addition  to 
fifteen  years'  study  of  her  subject,  she  has  been  able  to  enrich  her  book  with  a  mass 
of  private  letters  and  documents  relating  to  Josiah  Wedgwood  which  have  been 
wholly  inaccessible  to  other  writers.  These  give  the  work  a  character  of  reliable 
infoi-mation  to  which  no  rival  can  lay  claim.  The  publishers  have  spared  neither 
labour  nor  expense  in  the  costly  illustrations  of  the  exquisite  artistic  gems  which 
adom  the  book." — The  Shilling  Magazine. 

"  It  needs  no  special  advertisement  to  make  us  aware,  so  soon  as  we  open  the 
book,  that  this  is  the  life  of  the  great  Wedgwood,  executed  with  an  enthusiastic  in- 
dustry and  illustrated  with  a  taste  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr  Gladstone 
himself.  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett  may  be  fairly  congratulated  on  having  turned 
out  the  best  English  book  of  the  year  on  art." — Macniillan's  Magazine. 

"  In  this  magnificent  volume  we  welcome  one  of  the  vei-y  noblest  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  Ceramic  art  ever  published.  We  place  it  at  once  and  perma- 
nently side  by  side  with  Bernard  Palissy's  Memoirs  and  with  Benvenuto  Cellinils 
Autobiography.  An  abmidance  of  rare  and  very  precious  materials  is  here  admir- 
ably put  together  by  the  dexterous  hand  and  exquisite  taste  of  Miss  Meteyard.  A 
more  conscientious  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  the  biogra- 
pher of  a  really  great  man  has  not  been  witnessed,  we  believe,  since  the  days  of 
Boswell,  the  greatest  of  all  biographers." — Sun. 
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A    JOURNEY  FROM  LONDON    TO    PERSE- 

POLIS;  including  WANDERINGS  IN  DAGHESTAN,  GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA,   KURDISTAN,    MESOPOTAMIA,    AND    PERSIA. 

By  J.  UssHER,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.     Royal  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful 

Coloured  Illustrations.  42s.  Elegantly  bound. 
"This  is  a  very  interesting  narrative.  Mr.  Usslier  is  one  of  tlie  pleasantest  com- 
panions we  liave  met  with  for  a  long  time.  We  have  rarely  read  a  book  of  travels  in 
which  so  much  was  seen  so  rapidly  and  so  easily,  and  in  which  the  scenery,  the 
antiquities,  and  the  people  impressed  the  author's  mind  with  such  gentlemanly 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Ussher  merited  his  success  and  this  splendid  momuiient  of  his 
travels  and  pleasant  explorations." — Times. 

"  This  work  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  author,  who  has  produced  a  mass 
of  pleasant  reading,  both  entertaining  and  instructive.  Mr.  Ussher's  journey  may 
be  defined  as  a  complete  oriental  grand  tour  of  the  Asiatic  west-central  district. 
He  started  down  the  Danube,  making  for  Odessa.  Thence,  having  duly  '  done  '  the 
Crimea,  he  coasted  the  Circassian  shore  in  a  steamer  to  Poti,  and  from  that  to 
Tiflis.  This  was  the  height  of  summer,  and,  the  season  being  favourable,  he  crossed 
the  Dariel  Pass  northwards,  turned  to  the  east,  and  visited  the  momitain  fastnesses 
of  Shamil's  coimtry,  recently  conquered  by  the  Eussians.  Thence  he  returned  to 
Tiflis  by  the  old  Persian  province  of  Shirvan,  along  the  Caspian,  by  Derbend  and 
the  famous  lire-springs  of  Baku.  From  Tiiiis  he  went  to  Gumri,  and  over  the 
frontier  to  Kars,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  Ani,  and  through  the  Russian  territory 
to  the  Turkish  frontier  fortress  of  Bayazid,  stopping  by  the  way  at  Erivan  and  the 
great  monasteiy  of  Etchmiadzm.  From  Bayazid  he  went  to  Van,  and  saw  all  the 
chief  points  of  interest  on  the  lake  of  that  name ;  thence  to  Bitlis  and  Diarbekir. 
From  Diarbekir  he  went  to  Mosul  by  the  upper  road,  visited  Nineveh,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  winged  bulls  and  all  our  old  friends  there,  and  floated  on  his  raft  of 
inflated  skins  down  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad.  From  Mosul  he  made  an  excursion  to 
the  devil-worshipping  country,  and  another  from  Baghdad  to  Hilleh  and  the  Birs 
Nimrud,  or  so-called  Tower  of  Babel.  After  resting  in  the  city  of  the  Caliphs,  he 
followed  the  track  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  Sindbad,  to  Bassora,  only  on  board 
of  a  different  craft,  having  got  a  passage  in  the  steamer  Comet ;  and  the  English 
monthly  sailing  packet  took  him  from  Bassora  across  the  gulf  to  Bushire.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Tehran  over  the  '  broad  dominions  of  the  king  of  kings,'  stopping 
at  all  the  mteresting  places,  particularly  at  Persepolis ;  and  from  Tehran  retumed 
home  through  Armenia  by  Trebisonde  and  the  Black  Sea." — Saturday  Review. 

HISTORIC  PICTURES.  By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane, 

M.P.     2  vols.  21s. 

"Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  has  published  two  entertaining  volumes  of  studies  from 
history.  They  are  lively  reading.  'My  aim,'  he  says,  'has  been  to  depict  events 
generally  known  in  a  light  and,  if  possible,  a  picturesque  manner.'  Mr.  Cochrane 
has  been  quite  successful  in  carrying  out  this  intention.  The  work  is  a  study  of  the 
more  interesthig  moments  of  histoi'y — what,  indeed,  the  author  himself  calls  it, 
'  Historic  Pictures.'  "—Times. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  i-ead  with  delight  by  those  whose  familiarity  with  their 
subjects  will  leave  them  free  to  study  the  new  and  sti-iking  points  of  view  in  which 
they  are  set  forth ;  and  the  pure  taste  and  fervent  f eelmg  which  adorn  them,  while 
they  will  be  most  valuable  to  such  as  have  not  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history, 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  their  taste.  No  reader  will  lay  down  the  book  without 
feeling  grateful  to  the  gifted  mind  which  has  thus  employed  its  scanty  leisure,  and 
hoping  that  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  may  be  induced  to  contmue  researches  productive 
of  so  much  profit  and  such  keen  and  rare  pleasure." — Moi-nimj  Post. 

"Mr.  Cochrane  gives  evidence  in  his  '  Historic  Pictures  '  of  sufficient  vividness  of 
fancy  and  picturesqueness  in  description  to  make  his  sketches  very  lively  and 
agreeable  to  read." — Saturday  Review. 

WILLIAM     SHAKESPEARE.        By     Cardinal 

Wiseman.     1  vol.  8vo,  5s. 
"  A  noble  tribute  to  the  great  poet."— /o/m  Bull. 

"  This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression, which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal." — Observer. 
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ENGLISH     TRAVELLERS     AND      ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS  :  a  Narrative  of  Capture  and  Captivity.  By  W.  J.  C. 
MoENS.  Second.  Edition.  Revised  Avith  Additions.  2  vols.,  with 
Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Moens  had  a  bad  time  of  it  among  the  Italian  Brigands.  But  his  misfor- 
tunes are  now  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  a  scarce  of  no  little  entertainment,  and 
we  can  say  for  those  who  listen  to  his  story  that  we  have  followed  him  in  his 
adventm-es  with  pleasure.  He  tells  his  tale  in  a  clear  and  simple  style,  and  with 
that  confident  manliness  which  is  not  afraid  to  be  natural." — The  Tinias. 

"  Mr.  Moens  has  had  an  experience  and  an  adventure  of  startling  magnitude  in 
these  prosaic  times  of  ours.  He  has  seen  what  no  other  Englishman  has  seen,  and 
has  done  what  no  one  else  has  done,  and  has  written  a  bright  and  chai'ming  book 
as  the  result."— yl/;  the  Year  Round. 

"Mr.  Moens  tells,  in  this  book,  of  his  life  among  the  brigands  as  their  prisoner 
until  the  payment  of  the  heavy  ransom  asked  for  himself  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Aynsley.  Here,  then,  is  a  man  with  a  good  story  to  tell.  It  does  not  follow  as  a 
common  law  of  nature  that  he  happens  to  know  how  to  tell  it ;  but,  for  the  comfort 
of  all  who  would  like  to  make  an  honest  story  about  robbers,  full  of  adventure, 
recent  and  quite  true,  part  of  their  Christmas  reading,  be  it  known  that  Mr.  Moens 
does  know  how  to  tell  his  tale.  He  tells  it  faithfully  and  simply.  It  is  vei-y  inte- 
resting."— Examiner. 

"  In  these  volumes,  the  literary  merits  of  which  are  numerous,  we  have  the  true 
story  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Moens  by  the  brigands  of  South  Italy.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  book  will  be  extensively  read ;  we  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good.  It  lets  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  dens  of  these  robbers. 
It  will  bring  to  bear  upon  the  whole  system  the  public  opmion  of  Eui-ope." — Daily 
News. 

FROM  CADET  TO  COLONEL :    The  Record  of 

a  Life  of  Active  Service.  By  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton, 
K.C.B.     2  vols,  with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  interesting  both  to  soldiers  and 
civilians  than  Sir  Thomas  Seaton's  record  of  his  active  career.  Apart  from  its 
amusing  contents  the  work  must  be  viewed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  litera- 
ture."— A  thenieum. 

"  Here  are  two  volumes  of  pleasant,  racy,  personal  memoirs  by  a  veteran 
soldier,  who,  with  the  refreshing  frankness  of  his  class,  gives  us  all  his  experiences 
from  the  day  he  took  shipping  on  the  Downs  as  a  Cadet  under  the  Old  Company, 
down  almost  to  the  present  time,  when,  full  of  years  and  honours,  he  enjoys  his 
retraite  as  a  Major-General  in  the  Queen's  service,  and  his  well-won  decoration  as 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  writer  buckled  on  his  sword  in  1822,  and 
made  it  do  good  service  through  the  disastrous  Cabul  campaign  and  at  the  last 
siege  of  Delhi.  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  has,  in  truth,  produced  a  delightful  book." 
— United  Service  Gazette. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A  LIFE   OF  ADVEN- 

TURE.     By  William  Stamkr.     2  vols,  with  Portrait.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Stamer  has  been  by  turns  a  sailor,  a  soldier,  a  dasher  in  Paris,  a  recruit  in 
a  foreign  legion,  a  sportsman  in  America.  His  book  is  a  story  of  a  wild  life,  not 
without  a  certain  vivacity  and  amusement." — Athengeum. 

"There  is  much  interesting  and  exciting  matter  in  this  lively  and  amusing 
book." — Reader. 

"  The  two  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Stamer  has  recorded  his  adventures  are  of  deep 
and  varied  interest,  and  a  career  so  remarkable  as  his  has  seldom  been  described. 
The  volumes  are  excessively  entertaining,  and  in  all  the  varied  scenes  through 
which  the  author  conducts  us  he  is  always  an  intelligent  guide  and  a  pleasant 
friend.  We  cheerfully  recommend  his  adventures  to  all  who  read  for  amusement. 
There  is,  too,  much  mformation  of  positive  and  practical  value  to  be  derived  from 
his  work." — Sunday  Times. 
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ADVENTUEES  AMONGST   THE    DYAKS  OF 

BORNEO  By  Frederick  Boyle,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.     15s.  bound. 

"Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  are  very  pleasant  reading — smart,  lively,  and  indicative 
of  no  slight  apiount  of  bonhomie  in  the  writer." — Athenxum. 

"  This  is  an  entertaining  hook.  Mr.  Boyle  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  country,  made 
intimate  friendship  with  a  large  number  of  savage  chiefs,  lived  for  some  time  in  a 
native  village,  and  has  given  us,  in  an  entertaining  and  humorous  style,  a  very 
lively  and  pleasant  account  of  his  X\-v[):'— Saturday  Review. 

"The  information  contained  in  Mr.  Boyle's  Adventures  has  the  great  advantage 
of  being  recent,  and  certainly  nothing  can  surpass  the  interest  conveyed  in  his 
pages,  which  are  written  with  spirit  and  cleverness.  The  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  climate  of  the  country,  with  its  productions 
animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  numberless  anecdotes  of  all  kinds  throughout  the 
volim:ie,  form  a  work  of  great  interest  and  amusement." — Observer. 

IMPEESSIONS    OF    LIFE    AT     HOME    AND 

ABROAD.     By  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  M.P.     1  vol.  8vo.     14s. 

"  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  has  selected  from  vai-ious  journeys  the  points  which  most 
interested  him,  and  has  reported  them  in  an  unaffected  style.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one,  and  is  carried  out  with  success.  We  are  grateful  for  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion given  with  unpretending  good  sense." — Saturday  Eeview. 

"  '  These  sparkling  papers  are  remarkably  full  of  sensible  thought  and  solid  in- 
formation. They  very  cleverly  and  veiy  pleasantly  sum  up  their  author's  judg- 
ment on  many  matters  of  interest." — Examiner. 

YACHTING  EOUND  THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L'Estrange,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  R.T.Y.C.     1  vol.  8vo,  Illustrated.     15s. 

"  A  very  interesting  work.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  pleasant  and  ro- 
mantic yachting  voyage  than  that  of  the  author  of  this  volume  round  the  rough 
and  rugged  west  coast  of  England,  which  fomis  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire. The  bold  character  of  these  coasts,  the  Lizard,  Mount  St.  Michael,  the  fine 
old  town  of  Bideford,  Gurnard's  Head,  the  rocky  Scilly  Isles,  the  small  rock  on 
which  the  Eddystone  braves  the  fuiy  of  the  storm,  and  guides  the  mariner  up 
Channel,  are  among  the  attractions  which  such  a  voyage  afforded ;  while  the  many 
small  towns  and  villages,  and  their  inhabitants,  must  have  yielded  a  considerable 
amount  of  pleasure  to  those  who  for  the  first  time  visit  these  interesting  counties. 
We  might,  if  space  pennitted,  give  many  interesting  extracts  from  the  work,  which 
would  convey  to  the  reader  the  same  good  opinion  of  the  work  which  we  have  our- 
selves formed  from  its  perasal." — Observer. 

BEIGAND  LIFE  IN  ITALY.    By  Count  Maffei. 

2  vols.  8vo,  28s. 

"Two  volumes  of  interesting  research." — Times. 

"Count  Maffei's  work  is  obviously  of  an  authentic  character.  The  preface  is 
dated  from  the  Italian  Embassy,  and  the  volmnes  show  many  evidences  of  their 
author  having  had  the  advantage  of  special  information  not  hitherto  made  public. 
The  volumes  must  be  read  by  all  who  would  understand  the  present  position  of 
South  Italy.  They  are  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  combine  the  value  of  history 
with  the  entertainment  of  a  romance." — London  Review. 

A  PEESONAL   NAEEATIVE   OF  THIETEEN 

YEARS'  SERVICE  AMONGST  THE  WILD  TRIBES  OF 
KHONDISTAN,  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  HUMAN 
SACRIFICE.  By  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.  ]  vol.  8vo, 
with  Illustrations. 
"  Major-General  Campbell's  book  is  one  of  thrilling  interest,  and  must  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  remarkable  narrative  of  the  present  season." — Athenxum. 
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COUET  AND   SOCIETY    FEOM  ELIZABETH 

TO  ANNE,  Edited  from  the  Papers  at  Kimbolton,  by  the  Duke 
OF  Manchester.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo,  with  Fine  Portraits. 

"  The  Duke  of  Manchester  has  done  a  welcome  service  to  the  lover  of  gossip  and 
secret  history  by  pubhshmg  these  family  papers.  Persons  who  like  to  see  greatness 
without  the  plumes  and  mail  in  which  history  presents  it,  will  accept  these  volumes 
with  hearty  thanks  to  their  noble  editor.  In  them  will  be  found  something  new 
about  many  men  and  women  in  whom  the  reader  can  never  cease  to  feel  an  mte- 
rest — much  about  the  divorce  of  Heniy  the  Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arragon — a 
great  deal  about  the  love  affairs  of  Queen  Elizabeth — something  about  Bacon,  and 
(indirectly)  about  Shakspeare — more  about  Lord  Essex  and  Lady  Rich — the  very 
strange  story  of  Walter  Montagu,  poet,  profligate,  courtier,  pervert,  secret  agent,  abbot 
— many  details  of  the  Civil  War  and  Cromwell's  Government,  andof  the  Restoration — 
much  that  is  new  about  the  Revolution  and  the  Settlement,  the  exiled  Court  of  St. 
Germains,  the  wars  of  William  of  Orange,  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough,  the  in- 
trigues of  Duchess  Sarah,  and  the  town  life  of  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  during  the 
days  of  Anne.  With  all  this  is  mingled  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about  the  loves  of  great 
poets,  the  frailties  of  great  beauties,  the  rivalries  of  great  wits,  the  quarrels  of  great 
peers. " — A  thenxum. 

"These  volimies  are  sure  to  excite  curiosity.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  matter  is 
here  collected,  fi-om  sources  which  are  not  within  everybody's  reach." — Times. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  EEV.  EDWAED  lEVING, 

Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  London.     Illustrated  by 
his  Journal  and  Correspondence,     By  Mrs.  Oliphaj^t.     Fourth  and 
Climper  Edition,  Revised.,  in  1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  5s.,  bound. 
"  We  who  read  these  memoirs  must  own  to  the  nobility  of  Irving's  character,  the 
grandeur  of  his  aims,  and  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  friend  Carlyle  bears  thi*  testi- 
mony to  his  worth: — 'I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial 
enough,  foimd  in  this  world,  or  hope  to  And.'  A  character  such  as  this  is  deserving  of 
study,  and  his  life  ought  to  be  written.   Mrs.  Oliphant  has  midertaken  the  work  and 
has  produced  a  biography  of  considerable  merit.    The  author  fully  miderstands  her 
hero,  and  sets  forth  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand.  The 
book  is  a  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Times. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affectmg  memoir.  Irvmg's  life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  evei-y  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of 
instruction,  mterest,  and  consolation."— ^afu/'ctoz/  Review. 

HAUNTED  LONDON.    By  Walter  Thornbury. 

1  vol.  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
2is.,  elegantly  bound. 

"  Hamited  London  is  a  pleasant  book." — Athenxum. 

"  A  very  interesting,  amusing,  and  instructive  book.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Fairholt." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Thombury  points  out  to  us  the  legendary  houses,  the  great  men's  birth- 
places and  tombs,  the  haunts  of  poets,  the  scenes  of  martyrdom,  the  battle-fields  of 
old  factions.  The  book  overflows  with  anecdotical  gossip.  Mr.  Fairholt's  dr.iv/ings 
add  alike  to  its  value  and  interest." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  As  pleasant  a  book  as  well  could  be,  forming  a  very  handsome  volume — an 
acquisition  either  for  the  table  or  the  bookshelf.  A  capital  title  is  '  Haunted 
London  ' — for  is  it  not  haunted,  this  London  of  ours?  Hamited  happily,  by  ghosts  of 
memories  that  will  not  be  laid  What  footsteps  have  not  traversed  these  cause- 
ways, inhabited  these  dweLing-houses,  prayed  in  these  churches,  wept  in  these 
graveyards,  laughed  in  these  theatres?  And  of  all  these  Mr.  Thombury  dis- 
courses— shrewdly,  like  an  observant  man  of  the  world  ;  gracefully,  like  a  skilled 
man  of  letters ;  lovingly,  like  a  sympathizing  fellow-creature  ;  courtier  and  play- 
wright, student  and  actress,  statesman  and  mountebank,  he  has  an  eye  for  them 
all.  Saimter  with  him  down  any  street,  and  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  it  we 
wager  you  will  be  wiser  than  at  starting— certainly  you  will  have  been  entertained." 
—Hun. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  OPERA.    By  Ben- 

JAMiN  LuMLEY,  Twenty  Years  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
8vo,  with  Portrait  of  the  Author  by  Count  D'Orsay.     16s. 

"  Mr.  Lumley's  book,  with  all  its  sparkling  episodes,  is  really  a  well-digested  his- 
tory of  an  institution  of  social  importance  in  its  time,  interspersed  with  sound 
opinions  and  shrewd  and  mature  reflections." — Times. 

"  As  a  repertoi-y  of  anecdote,  we  have  not  for  a  long  while  met  with  anything  at 
all  comparable  to  these  unusually  brilliant  and  most  diversified  Eeminiscences.  They 
reveal  the  Twenty  Years'  Director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  to  us  in  the  thick  and 
throng  of  all  his  radiant  associations.  They  take  us  luringly — as  it  were,  led  by  the 
button-hole— behind  the  scenes,  in  every  sense  of  that  decoying  and  profoundly 
attractive  phi'ase.  They  introduce  us  to  all  the  stars — now  singly,  now  in  very  con- 
stellations. They  bring  us  rapidly,  delightfully,  and  exhilaratingly  to  a  knowledge 
so  in  timate  of  what  has  really  been  doing  there  in  the  Realm  of  Song,  not  only  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  in  the  green-room,  but  in  the  reception-apartment  of  the  Director 
himself,  that  we  are  au  cou7'ant  with  all  the  whims  and  oddities  of  the  strange  world 
in  which  he  fills  so  high  and  responsible  a  position.  Reading  Mr.  Limiley,  we  now 
laiow  more  than  we  have  ever  known  before  of  such  Queens  of  the  Lyric  stage  as 
Pasta,  Catalini,  Malibran,  G-risi,  Sontag,  and  Piccolomin.i — of  such  light-footed  fairies 
of  the  ballet  as  Taglioni,  Fanny  Ellsler,  and  Cerito— of  such  primi  tenori  as  Rubini, 
Mario,  Gardoni,  and  Giuglini — of  such  baritones  as  Ronconi  and  Tamburini — or  of 
such  bassi  profondi  as  the  wondrous  Staudigl  and  the  mighty  Lablache.  Nay,  Mr. 
Lumley  takes  us  out  of  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  away  from  the  clang  of  the 
orchestra,  into  the  dream-haxmted  presence  of  the  great  composers  of  the  age,  bring- 
ing us  face  to  face,  as  it  were,  among  others,  with  Rossini,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer, 
Verdi,  Balfe,  and  Donizetti.  He  lets  us  mto  the  mysteries  of  his  correspondence— 
now  with  Count  Cavour,  now  with  Prince  Metternich — for,  in  his  doings,  in  his 
movements,  in  his  negotiations,  Sovereigns,  Prime  Ministers,  Ambassadors,  and 
Governments  are,  turn  by  turn,  not  merely  courteously,  but  directly  and  profoundly 
interested !  Altogether,  Mr.  Ltimley's  book  is  an  enthralling  one.  It  is  written  with 
sparkling  vivacity,  and  is  delightfully  interesting  throughout."— <Smw. 

MEMOIRS    OF    JANE    CAMERON,  FEMALE 

CONVICT.     By  a  Prison  Matron.     2  vols. 
"  This  narrative,  as  we  can  well  believe,  is  truthful  in  every  impoi'tant  particular — 
a  faithful  chronicle  of  a  woman's  fall  and  rescue.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  widely 
read." — Examiner. 

TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  OFFI- 
CER'S  WIFE   IN   INDIA,   CHINA,    AND    NEW   ZEALAND. 
By  Mrs.  Muter,  Wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  D.  Muter.  13th  (Prince- 
Albert's)  Light  Infantry.     2  vols.     21s. 
"Mrs.  Muter's  travels  deserve  to  be  recommended,  as  combining  instruction  and 

amusement  in  a  more  than  ordinai-y  degree." — Athenxum. 

TRAVELS   ON  HORSEBACK  IN    MANTCHU 

TARTARY:  being  a  Summer's  Ride  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 

China.     By  GtEORGE  Fleming,  Military  Train.     1  vol.  royal  8vo, 

with  Map  and  50  Illustrations. 

"  Mr.  Fleming's  narrative  is  a  most  charming  one.  He  has  an  untrodden  region  to 

tell  of,  and  he  photographs  it  and  its  people  and  their  ways.  Life-like  descriptions  are 

interspersed  with  personal  anecdotes,  local  legends,  and  stories  of  adventure,  some  of 

them  revealing  no  common  artistic  power." — Spectator. 

WILLIAM   SHAKESPEARE.    By  Victor  Hugo. 

Authorized  English  Translation.  1  vol.  8vo. 
"  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  produced  a  notable  and  brilliant  book  about  Shakespeare. 
M.  Hugo  sketches  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  and  makes  of  it  a  very  effective  picture. 
The  biographical  details  are  manipulated  by  a  master's  hand,  and  consequently 
there  is  an  agreeable  air  of  novelty  even  about  the  best  known  circumstances." 
— Athemeum. 
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LIFE    IN    JAVA;   WITH    SKETCHES    of    the 

JAVANESE.     By  William  Barrington  D' Almeida.     2  vols,  post 
8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
" '  Life  ill  Java  '  is  both  amusing  and  instructive.  The  author  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  country  and  people  not  generally  known." — Athemvum. 

ADVENTURES  AND  RESEARCHES  among  the 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDERS.     By  Dr.  Mouat,  F.R.G.S.,  &c/  1  vol. 
demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations. 
"  Dr.  Mouat's  book,  whilst  forming  a  most  important  and  valuable  contribution 
to  ethnology,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  general  reader." — Athemeum. 

MEMOIRS  OF  QUEEN  HORTENSE,  MOTHER 

OF  NAPOLEON  III.     Cheaper  Edition,  in  1  vol.     6s. 

"  A  biography  of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Queen,  more  satisfactory  than  any  we 
have  yet  met  with." — Daily  News. 

THE    OKAVANGO    RIVER:    A    NARRATIVE 

OF  TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION,  AND  ADVENTURE.  By 
C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  "  Lake  Ngami."  1  vol.,  with  Portrait 
and  numerous  Illustrations. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  REGIONS  OF  THE 

AMOOR,  AND  the  Russian  Acquisitions  on  the  Confines  of  India 
AND  China.  By  T.  W.  Atkinson,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Aufclior  of 
"  Oriental  and  Western  Siberia."  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.  Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  with  Map  and  83 
Illustrations,  elegantly  bound. 

ITALY    UNDER    VICTOR    EMMANUEL.      A 

Personal  Narrative.     By  Count  Charles  Arrivabene.     2  vols.  Svo. 

THE  LIFE   OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  from 

Original  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends  and  Fellow 
Academicians.  By  Walter  Thornbury.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  Por- 
traits and  other  Illustrations. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHURCHES;  or, 

THE  PAPACY  AND  THE  TEMPORAL  POWER.  By  Dr. 
Dollinger.     Translated  by  W.  B.  Mac  Cabe.     Svo. 

GREECE     AND     TE[E     GREEKS.      Being    the 

Narrative  of  a  Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel  in  Greece 
and  its  Islands.  By  Fredrika  Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary 
HowiTT.     2  vols. 

MEMOIRS     OF     CHRISTINA,     QUEEN     OF 

SWEDEN.     By  Henry  Woodhead.     2  vols.,  with  Portrait. 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  OF  LETTERS.     By  Julia 

Kavanagh,  Author  of  "Nathalie,"  "  Adele,"  "Frenchwomen  of 
Letters,"  "  Beatrice,"  &c.     2  vols. 
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THE  NEAV  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HUEST  &  BLACKETT. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE     By  the  Author  of  ^  John  Halifax, 

Gentleman,'  '  Christian's  Mistake,'  &c.     2  vols. 

"This  is  another  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  which  the  auther  of  'John  Halifax  ' 
speaks,  out  of  a  generous  heart,  the  purest  truths  of  life." — Examiner. 

"  '  A  Noble  Life  '  is  remarkable  for  the  high  of  types  of  character  it  presents,  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  are  made  to  work  out  a  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic 
interest." — Daily  News. 

"  A  beautifully  written  and  touching  tale.  It  is  a  noble  book— that  will  take  deep 
root  in  the  memory." — Post. 

"  Few  men  and  no  women  will  read  '  A  Noble  Life '  without  feeling  themselves 
the  better  for  the  effort." — Spectator. 

"In  a  'Noble  Life'  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax' has  given  us  a  book  which  is 
really  refreshing  reading.  The  book  is  not  overloaded  with  characters.  The 
interest  is  centred  on  some  two  or  three  persons,  but  unusual  care  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  their  delineation.  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  grace  with 
which  the  story  is  told.  For  its  style  only  it  is  worth  reading,  so  easy  and  pure  is  the 
diction.  Add  to  this  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
'A  Noble  Life'  is  a  book  to  be  got  and  read  as  soon  as  possible." — Sta7\ 


Sm  OWEN  FAIRFAX.  By  The  Lady  Emily  Pon- 

SONBY.     Author  of  the  '  Discipline  of  Life,'    &c.    3  vols. 

BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    By  John  Saunders. 

Author  of  '  Abel  Drake's  Wife.'     &c.     3  vols. 

MIEK  ABBEY.     By  the  author  of  '  Lost  Sir  Mas- 

siNGBERD,'  '  The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe,"  &c..     3  vols. 

CHRISTIE'S    FAITH.       By   the   Author    of   ^No 

Church,'  '  Owen,  a  Waif,'  '  Mattie,  a  Stray,'  &c.     3  vols.  (In  June.) 

FALKNER  LYLE.      By  Mark  Lemon.     3   vols. 

"  A  clever  and  interesting  story.  It  is  well  written,  and  so  good  that  our  friends 
should  read  it  for  themselves." — Athenxuin. 

"  '  Falkner  Lyle,'  as  a  work  of  art,  is  much  superior  to  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  former 
novels.  The  story  is  a  very  good  one,  carefully  constructed  and  admkably  worked 
out." — Post. 

BEYOND  THE  CHURCH.     3  vols. 

"  This  is  the  work  of  an  earnest  thoughtful  mind.  It  is  well  written,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest,  as  giving  a  truthful  glimpse  of  imiversity  and  clerical  life."— 
Sun. 

GILBERT   RUGGE.     By  the  Author  of  'A  First 

Friendship,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"A  well-written  and  interesting  stoiy.  There  is  abmidance  of  incident  and 
action  to  keep  up  the  reader's  interest  and  attention  to  the  end.  It  is  sm-e  to  be- 
come popular  with  all  who  take  pleasure  in  origuial  and  clever  delineation  of 
character.  "—7Ze«cfer. 

MILLY'S  HERO.     By  the  Author  of  '  Grandmother's 

Money,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  situation  of  two  women  in  love  with  the  same  man  has  always  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  -wi'iters  of  fiction.     The  author  of  '  Milly's  Hero'  has  depicted 
with  considerable  skill  the  moral  attitude  of  two  women  under  such  circumstances. 
The  book  is  worth  reading." — Saturday  Review. 

CHRONICLES     OF    DARTMOOR.        By  Mrs. 

Marsh.     3  vols. 

"  It  is  very  long  since  we  have  read  so  capital  a  novel  as  this.  It  is  in  all  respects 
well  and  cleverly  written."— Observer. 
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THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED  BY  HURST  &  BLACKETT. 


HESTER'S   SACRIFICE.     By  the  Author  of  '  St. 

Olave's,'  '  Janita's  Cross,'  &c.     3  vols. 

"  '  Hester's  Sacrifice '  will  assuredly  be  read  with  pleasure.  The  book  abounds  in 
merit  and  beauty." — Post. 

"  This  work  will  be  read  to  the  very  last  page  with  unbroken  interest.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  stories  we  have  had  from  the  author.  It  is  full  of  the  same  power 
of  observation,  refinement,  and  grace  which  mark  all  her  books." — Herald. 

"  This  novel  is  one  to  be  heartily  commended.  It  is  a  story  that  will  be  read 
with  great  pleasure.  The  writer  has  great  power  of  sketchmg  character.  The 
plot  is  a  good  one.  Not  the  least  charm  of  the  stoi'y  is  that  its  interest  is  sustained 
throughout. '  '—Star. 

AGNES.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  The  Life 

of  Edward  Irving,"  &c,,  3  vols. 

"  'Agnes'  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenaeum. 

"  '  Agnes'  has  that  stamp  of  first-rate  power  which  no  one  can  mistake.  It  is  a 
narrative  of  deep  interest." — Reader. 

"  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  our  lady  novelists.  In  her  works 
there  are  always  to  be  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  refinement.  The 
grace  of  her  style,  its  tranquillity,  its  unstudied  but  by  no  means  negligent  elegance, 
have  a  peculiar  charm.  'Agnes'  is  a  story  wrought  out  with  the  skill  and  uuex- 
aggerated  pathos  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant's  readers  are  familiar.  Its  pathetic 
and  refined  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers." — Post. 

DOCTOR  HAROLD.    By  Mrs.  Gascoigne,  Author 

of  "  Temptation,  or  a  Wife's  Perils,"  &c.,  3  vols. 

" '  Dr.  Harold'  is  a  clever  story,  elegantly  written,  well  devised,  natural,  and 
developed  with  gradually  growing  interest.  The  Doctor  is  charmingly  sketched." 
— Post.  "  A  very  charming  book ;  it  is  of  great  interest,  is  gracefully  written,  and 
full  of  true  and  tender  human  feeling." — Star.  "The  merits  of  'Dr.  Harold'  are 
great.    It  is  a  really  good  book." — Spectator.  • 

CHRISTL^N'S    MISTAKE.      By    the    Author    of 

"  John  Halifax,  Gentleman."     1  vol. 

"  A  more  chamiing  story,  to  our  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.  "Within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volmne  the  writer  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters  all 
trae  to  nature — some  true  to  the  highest  nature — and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a 
story  which  keeps  us  in  suspense  till  its  knot  is  happily  and  gracefully  resolved ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would 
.be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret.  It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render 
human  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths  with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and 
to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  so  eminently  the  writer's  own.  Even  if  tried 
by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect  that  even  he  would 
pronounce  'Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  without  a  fault." — Times. 

"  This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  bul  better  to  have 
from  one's  bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and 
wholesome  stories  that  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home." — 
JSxaininer. 

MISS  CAREW.    By  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Author 

of  "  Barbara's  History,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     3  vols. 

BLOUNT  TEMPEST.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew. 

Third  Edition.,  Revised.     3  vols. 
"  This  book  is  well  written.    The  story  is  interesting  and  full  of  incident.     The 
accomits  of  the  various  old  families  and  family  places  are  extremely  well  done. 
The  picture  of  life  at  Hampton  Court  is  very  good,  and  there  is  an  amusing  account 
of  a  commemoration  day  at  Oxford.." — Atfieneeuin. 

OSWALD   HASTINGS;  or,   the   Adventures   of   a 

Queen's  Aide-de-Camp.  By  Capt.  W.  W.  Knollys.     3  vols. 

"This  is  a  brisk,  rattling  story  of  military  life  and  success.  With  young  soldiers 
it  will  be  popular,  and  it  will  be  heard  of  in  drawing-rooms." — Athenxum. 
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Published  annually^   in   One   Vol.,  royal  Svo,   with  the  Arms  beautifully 
engraved,  handsomely  bound,  with  yilt  edges,  price  3U\  Qd. 

LODGERS    PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED    BY   THE   NOBILITY. 


THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  EDITION  FOR  1866  IS  NOW  READY. 

Lodge's  Peerage  and  Baeonetage  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
complete,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant,  work  of  the  kind.  As  an  esta- 
blished and  authentic  authority  on  all  questions  respecting  the  family 
histories,  honours,  and  connections  of  the  titled  aristocracy,  no  work  has 
ever  stood  so  high.  It  is  published  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  is  annually  corrected  throughout,  from  the  personal  com- 
munications of  the  Nobility.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its  class  in  which,  the 
type  being  kept  constantly  standing,  every  correction  is  made  in  its  proper 
place  to  the  date  of  publication,  an  advantage  which  gives  it  supremacy 
over  all  its  competitors.  Independently  of  its  full  and  authentic  informa- 
tion respecting  the  existing  Peers  and  Baronets  of  the  realm,  the  most 
sedulous  attention  is  given  in  its  pages  to  the  collateral  branches  of  the 
various  noble  families,  and  the  names  of  many  thousand  individuals  are 
introduced,  which  do  not  appear  in  other  records  of  the  titled  classes.  For 
its  authority,  correctness,  and  facility  of  arrangement,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  typography  and  binding,  the  work  is  justly  entitled  to  the  place  it 
occupies  on  the  tables  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Nobility. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS. 


Historical  View  of  the  Peerage. 

Parliamentary  Eoll  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peers,  in  their 
orders  of  Precedence. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Peers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  holding  supe- 
rior rank  in  the  Scotch  or  Irish  Peerage. 

Alphabetical  list  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers, 
holdmg  superior  titles  in  the  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  Collective  list  of  Peers,  in  their  order  of 
Precedence. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Men. 

Table  of  Precedency  among  Women. 

The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family. 

Peers  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

The  Peerage,  alphabetically  arranged. 

Families  of  such  Extinct  Peers  as  have  left 
Widows  or  Issue. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Surnames  of  all  the 
Peers. 


The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Colonies. 

The  Baronetage  alphabetically  arranged. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Surnames  assumed  by 
members  of  Noble  Families. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Second  Titles  of 
Peers,  usually  borne  by  their  Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Dukes,  Marquises,  and  Earls,  who,  hav- 
ing married  Commoners,  retain  the  title 
of  Lady  before  their  own  Christian  and 
their  Husl)aud's  Surnames. 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Daughters  of 
Viscounts  and  Barons,  who,  having 
married  Commoners,  are  styled  Honour- 
able Mrs. ;  and,  in  case  of  the  husband 
being  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes  alphabetically  arranged  and  trans- 
lated. 


"Lodge's  Peerage  must  supersede  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  for  two  reasons:  first,  it 
is  on  a  better  plan  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  better  executed.  We  can  safely  pronomice  it  to  be 
the  readiest,  the  most  useful,  and  exactest  of  modern  works  on  the  subject." — Spectator. 
"A  work  which  corrects  all  errors  of  former  works.  It  is  a  mostuseful  publication."— T'tmas. 
"  A  work  of  great  value.  It  is  the  most  faithful  record  we  possess  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  best  existing,  and,  we  believe,  the  best  possible  peerage.     It  is  the  standard 
authority  on  the  suhjeGt."— Herald. 
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NOW  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION", 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

OF  CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

POPULAR  MODERN  WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  MILLAIS,  HOLMAN  HUNT,  LEECH,  BIRKET  FOSTER, 

JOHN  GILBERT,  TENNIEL,  &c. 

Each  in  a  single  volume,  elegantly  printed,  bound,  and  illustrated,  price  5s. 


VOL.  I.— SAM  SLICK'S  NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 

"The  first  volume  of  Messrs  Hurst  and  Blackett's  Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions 
forms  a  very  good  beginning  to  what  will  doubtless  be  a  very  successful  undertaking. 
'  Nature  and  Human  Nature'  is  one  of  the  best  of  Sam  Slick's  witty  and  humorous' 
productions,  and  well  entitled  to  the  large  circulation  which  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  in 
its  present  convenient  and  cheap  shape.  The  volume  combines  with  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  a  clear,  bold  type,  and  good  paper,  the  lesser,  but  attractive  merits,  of 
being  well  illustrated  and  elegantly  bound."— Pos^. 


VOL.  II.— JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  This  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfect  man— aChri'stian  gentleman,  and  it  abounds  in  incident 
both  well  and  liighiy  wrought.  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high-spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— ^.ra^wirter. 

*'  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and 
this  his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman, 
one  of  nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English 
one.  The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  t«ue  pathos. 
It  is  a  book  that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better." — Scotsman. 


VOL.  III.— THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  is 
its  reverent  and  serious  spirit." — Quarterly  Review. 

"A  book  calculated  to  prove  more  practically  useful  was  never  penned  than  '  The 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  '—a  work  which  surpasses  all  others  in  its  homage  for  the  sub- 
lime and  its  love  for  the  beautiful  in  those  famous  regions  consecrated  to  everlasting 
immortality  in  the  annals  of  the  prophets,  and  which  no  other  writer  has  ever  de- 
picted with  a  pencil  at  once  so  reverent  and  so  picturesque."— /S^w. 


VOL.  IV.— NATHALIE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Nathalie '  is  Miss  Kavanagh's  best  imaginative  effort.  Its  manner  is  gracious 
and  attractive.  Its  matter  is  good.  A  sentiment,  a  tenderness,  are  commanded  by 
her  which  are  as  individual  as  they  are  e\^^&nt ."—Atlienceum. 


VOL.  v.— A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  book  of  sound  counsel.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well- 
M'htten,  true-hearted,  and  altogether  practical.  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a 
young  lady  may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  so."— Examiner. 

[continued  on  the  following  pages.] 


HURST  AND  BLACKETT'S  STANDARD  LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 


VOL.  VI.— ADAM  GRAEME.    BY  MRS  OLIPHANT. 

"'Adam  Graeme'  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by 
its  admirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us 
the  essential  attributes  of  Christian  virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart, 
and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed."— Pos^. 


VOL.  VII.— SAM  SLICK'S  WISE  SAWS 
AND  MODERN  INSTANCES. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  criticise  this  book.  Its  reputation  is  made, 
and  will  stand  as  long  as  that  of  Scott's  or  Bulwer's  Novels.  The  remarkable  ori- 
ginality of  its  purpose,  and  the  happy  description  it  affords  of  American  life  and  man- 
ners, still  continue  the  subject  of  universal  admiration.  To  say  thus  much  is  to 
say  enough,  though  we  must  just  mention  that  the  new  edition  forms  a  part  of  Messrs 
Hurst  and  Blackett's  Cheap  Standard  Library,  which  has  included  some  of  the  very 
best  specimens  of  light  literature  that  ever  have  been  written."— Messenger. 


VOL.  VIII.— CARDINAL  WISEMAN'S  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  THE  LAST  FOUR  POPES. 

"  A  picturesque  book  on  Home  and  its  ecclesiastical  sovereigns,  by  an  eloquent  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  treated  a  special  siibject  with  so  much  geniality, 
that  his  recollections  will  excite  no  ill-feelmg  in  those  who  are  most  conscientiously  op- 
posed toeveryideaof  human  infallibility  representedin  Papal  domination."— ^thenceum. 


VOL.  IX.— A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

_  "  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Miss  Mulock.  She  writes  from  her  own  convic- 
tions, and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  clearly  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to 
say,  but  to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life '  she  is  for- 
tunate in  a  good  subject,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect." — Athenceum. 


VOL.  X.~THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB.    BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

"  A  delightful  book,  that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those 
who  have  a  love  for  the  best  kinds  of  redudin^."— Examiner. 

"  A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  pro- 
duced his  reminiscences  of  Johnson."— Oftseryer. 


VOL.  XL— MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS. 

"  We  recommend  all  who  are  in  search  of  a  fascinating  novel  to  read  this  w  ork  for 
themselves.  They  will  find  it  well  worth  their  while.  There  are  a  freshness  and  origin- 
ality about  it  quite  charming."— -4^/iew<sM/», 


VOL.  XII.— THE  OLD  JUDGE.    BY  SAM  SLICK. 

"  The  publications  included  in  this  Library  have  all  been  of  good  quality ;  many  give 
information  while  they  entertain,  and  of  that  class  the  book  before  us  is  a  specimen. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Cheap  Editions  forming  the  series  is  produced  deserves 
especial  mention.  The  paper  and  print  are  unexceptionable ;  there  is  a  steel  engraving 
in  each  volume,  and  the  outsides  of  them  will  satisfy  the  purchaser  who  likes  to  see 
books  in  handsome  yxnifovm."— Examiner. 


VOL.  XIII.— DARIEN.    BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"  This  last  production  of  the  author  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross '  has  the  same 
elements  of  a  very  wide  popularity.    It  will  please  its  thousands."— (y/o&e. 
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VOL.  XIY.— FAMILY  ROMANCE;  OR,  DOMESTIC 
ANNALS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulstek  King  of  Akms. 
"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book.    It  ought  to  be 
found  on  every  drawing-room  table.    Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances 
with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one 
may  be  read  in  half  an  hour."— Standard. 

VOL.  XV.— THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MRS  MARGARET  MAITLAND." 
"  The  Laird  of  Norlaw  fully  sustains  the  author's  high  repvLtaiion."— Sunday  Times. 

VOL.  XVI.— THE  ENGLISHWOMAN  IN  ITALY. 

"  We  can  praise  Mrs  Gretton's  book  as  interesting,  unexaggerated,  and  full  of  oppor- 
tune instruction."— T/ie  Times. 


VOL.  XVII.— NOTHING  NEW. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  '  Nothing  New  '  displays  all  those  superior  merits  which  have  made'  John  Halifax' 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 


VOL.  XVIII.— FREER'S  LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  Miss  Freer's  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— Pos^. 

VOL.  XIX.— THE  VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDRED  FIRES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDESMAIDS." 
"  We  know  no  novel  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  to  equal  this  latest  production  of 
the  popular  authoress  of '  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids.'    If  asked  to  classify  it,  we 
should  give  it  a  place  between  '  John  Halifax  '  and  '  The  Caxtons.'  "—Herald. 


VOL.  XX.— THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FORTJM. 

BY  PETER  BURKE,  Serjea.nt  at  Law. 

"  A  work  of  singular  interest,  which  can  never  fail  to  eharm.  The  present  cheap  and 
elegant  edition  includes  the  true  story  of  the  Colleen  B&wn."— Illustrated  News. 

VOL.  XXI.—ADELE.    BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

"  '  Ad&le '  is  the  best  work  we  have  read  by  Miss  Kavanagh ;  it  is  a  charming  story 
full  of  delicate  character  painting."— Athencetim. 

VOL.  XXII.— STUDIES  FROM  LIFE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  These  '  Studies  from  Life '  are  remarkable  forgraphic  power  and  observation.  The 
book  will  not  dimhiish  the  reputation  of  the  accomplished  author."— Sa^'ztrc/ai/  Review. 

VOL.  XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S  MONEY. 

"We  commend  '  Grandmother's  Money  '  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  novel.  The 
characters  are  true  to  human  nature,  the  story  is  interesting,  and  there  is  throughout 
It  healthy  tone  of  morality." — AthencBum. 

VOL.  XXIV.— A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  J.  C.  JEAFFRESON,  ESQ. 
'•  A  delightful  hook."— AtheiKsum.  "  A  book  to  be  read  andre-read ;  fit  for  the  study 
as  well  as  the  drawing-room  table  and  the  circulating  Ubrary."— iance^. 
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VOL.  XXV.— NO  CHURCH. 

"  "We  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this  book.  It  is  well  worth  the 
study," — Athenceum. 

VOL.  XXVI.— MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  '*  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

"  A  good  wholesome  book,  gracefully  written,  and  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instruct- 
ive."—^^/te■)^<^Mm.  "A  charming  tale  chai-mingly  told.  All  the  characters  are  drawn 
with  life-like  naturalness."— ITera^c/.  "  The  spirit  of  tlie  whole  book  is  excellent.  It 
is  written  with  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  '  John  Halifax.'  "—Examiner. 


VOL.  XXVII.— LOST  AND  SAVED. 

BY  THE  HON.  MRS  NORTON. 
"  '  Lost  and  Saved '  will  be  read  with  eager  interest.  It  is  a  vigorous  novel."— Times, 
"A  novel  of  rare  excellence;    fresh  in  its  thought,  and  with  a  brave  soul  speaking 
through  it.    It  is  Mrs  Norton's  best  prose  "wor^."— Examiner. 

VOL.  XXVIII.— LES  MISERABLES.    BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 

AUTHORISED  COPYRIGHT  ENGLISH  TRANSLATION. 

"  The  merits  of  '  Les  Miserables  '  do  not  merely  consist  in  the  conception  of  it  as  a 
whole ;  it  abounds,  page  after  page,  with  details  of  unequalled  beauty.  In  dealing  with 
all  the  emotions,  doubts,  fears,  which  go  to  make  up  our  common  humanity,  M.  Victor* 
Hugo  has  stamped  upon  every  page  the  hall-mark  of  s,m\ms."— Quarterly  Review. 


VOL.  XXIX.— BARBARA'S  HISTORY. 

BY  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  we  light  upon  a  novel  of  so  much  merit  and  interest  as 
'  Barbara's  History.'  It  is  a  work  conspicuous  for  taste  and  literary  culture.  It  is  a 
very  graceful  and  charming  book,  with  a  well-managed  story,  clearly-cut  characters, 
and  sentiments  exjiressed  with  an  exquisite  elocution.  The  dialogues  especially  sparkle 
with  repartee.  It  is  a  book  which  the  world  will  like.  This  is  high  praise  of  a  work 
of  art,  and  so  we  intend  it."— Times. 


VOL.  XXX.— LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS  OLIRHANT. 

"  A  good  book  on  a  most  interesting  theme."—  Times. 

"  A  truly  interesthig  and  most  affecting  memoir.  Irving's  Life  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  conso\a.tion."—Sattirday  Review. 

"  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Irving  supplies  a  long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious, 
earnest,  and  eloquent.  Irving,  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor,  is  exhibited  with  many  broad, 
powerful,  and  life-like  touches,  which  leave  a  strong  impression."— ^di^^fiwrfir/i  Review. 


VOL.  XXXL— ST  OLAVE'S. 

'•  This  charming  novel  is  the  work  of  one  who  possesses  a  great  talent  for  writing, 
as  well  as  experience  and  knowledg  j  of  tho  world.  '  St  Olave's  '  is  the  wcrk  of  an  art- 
ist.   The  whole  book  is  worth  reSbiXlux."— athenceum. 


VOL.  XXXIL— SAM  SLICK'S  TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"Dip  where  vou  will  into  this  lottery  of  fun,  you  are  sure  to  draw  out  a  prize. 
These  racy  '  Traits'  exhibit  most  successfully  the  broad  national  features  of  Ameriqjp 
humour."— Pos^. 


